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ANECDOTES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 


"He  who  sincerely  loves  his  country,  leaves  the 
fragrance  of  a  good  name  to  a  hundred  ages." 

PEKIN  GAZETTE,  NOV.  13,  1814. 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Patkiotism,  or  the  love  of  country,  is  so  general, 
that  no  spot,  even  were  it  a  desert,  but  is  remembered 
with  pleasure,  provided  it  is  our  own.  The  Cretans 
called  it  by  a  name  which  indicated  a  mother's  love  for 
her  children.  The  Ethiopian  imagines  that  God 
made  his  sands  and  deserts,  while  angels  only  were 
employed  in  forming  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The 
Arabian  tribe  of  Ouadeliu  conceive  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  rise  only  for  them.  The  Maltese, 
insulated  on  a  rock,  distinguish  their  island  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  The  Flower  of  the  World  ;"  and  the 
Caribbees  esteem  their  country  a  Paradise,  and  them- 
selves alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  man. 

The  Abbe  de  Lille  relates  of  an  Indian,  who,  amid 
the  splendour  of  Paris,  beholding  a  banana  tree  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  bathed  it  with  his  tears,  and  for  a 
c  2 
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moment  seemed  to  be  transported  to  liis  own  land. 
And  when  an  European  advised  some  American 
Indians  to  emigrate  to  another  district,  "  What," 
said  they,  "  shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers '. 
ar'ise.  and  follow  us  to  a  foreign  country." 

Bosraan  relates,  that  the  negroes  of  the  gold  coast 
of  Africa  are  so  desirous  of  being  buried  in  their 
own  country,  that  if  a  man  die  at  some  distance  from 
it,  and  his  friends  are  not  able  to  take  his  entire  body 
to  his  native  spot,  they  cut  off  his  head,  one  arm,  and 
one  leg ;  cleanse  them,  boil  them,  and  then  carry 
them  to  the  desired  spot,  where  they  inter  them  with 
great  solemnity.  And  the  Javanese  have  such  an 
affection  for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  that  no  ad- 
vantages can  induce  the  agricultural  tribes,  in  parti- 
cular, to  quit  the  tombs  of  their  fathers. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  barren  summits,  in- 
scribe upon  their  rix  dollars,  "  spirit,  loyalty,  valour, 
and  whatever  is  honourable,  let  the  world  learn  among 
Torway." 


PERICLES. 

When  Pericles,  tlie  noble  Athenian,  was  on  his 
death  bed,  and  the  chief  citizens  were  about  him  re- 
hearsing his  illustrious  services  to  the  republic,  and 
the  virtues  that  in  him  were  so  conspicuous  ;  Pericles, 
whom  they  supposed  speechless  and  insensible,  over- 
heard, and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  I  wonder  that 
you  should  so  honourably  mention  those  achievements 
that  are  common  to  other  generals,  and  which  fortune 
claims  a  share  in  ;  and  yet  omit  what  I  value  above 
them   all,   viz.   that  in   the   whole   exercise  of  my 
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authority?  in  turbulent  times,  and  when  I  had  many 
great  enemies,  yet  I  never  gave  anj  of  my  fellow 
citiaens  cause  to  put  on  mourning,  either  for  them- 
selves or  any  of  tlieir  relatives. 


PHOCIOxV. 

The  deputies  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  offered 
a  great  sum  of  money  in  that  prince's  name  to 
Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  entreated  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for  his  children, 
w  ho  were  in  circumstances  that  prevented  them  from 
supporting  the  glory  of  his  name.  "  If  they  re- 
semble me,"  said  Phocion,  "  the  little  spot  of  ground, 
on  the  produce  of  which  1  have  hitherto  lived,  and 
which  has  raised  me  to  the  glory  you  mention,  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  them."  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Philip,  afterwards  sent  him  a  hundred  talents. 
Phocion  enquired  what  design  Alexander  had  in 
sending  him  so  large  a  sum,  when  he  did  not  remit 
any  thing  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  ?  "It  is," 
said  they,  "  because  Alexander  looks  upon  you 
as  the  most  just  and  virtuous  man."  "  Let  him," 
replied  Phocion,  "  suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  that 
character,  and  to  deserve  it." 


FABIUS. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  was  created  Dictator,  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  more  etfectually  carrying  on 
the  war  against  Hannibal,  who  was  gaining  great 
advantages  over  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious troops  in  Ital\.  These  advantages  having 
B  3 
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been  owing  to  the  rash  and  impetuous  conduct  of 
some   of  those  generals  who  had  preceded  Fabius 
in  this  important  corainand,  he  was  induced,  both 
from  the  general  coolness  of  his  temper,  and  from 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  campaign,  to  act  a 
more   circumspect    part,    by    prudently    avoiding    a 
general   engagement.      This    drew   upon   him  much 
unjust  censure,  not  only  from  his  enemies  at  Rome, 
but  from   the   soldiers    of   his  army,    both   parties 
imputing  his  judicious   conduct   to   a   principle   of 
cowardice.    The  noble  answer  he  returned  when  these 
calumnies  were  reported  of  him,  well  deserves  to  be 
remembered.     "  I  should  be  a  coward,  indeed,"  re- 
plied this  brave  and  experienced  captain,  "if  I  were 
to  be  terrified  into  a  change  of  measures  by  ground- 
less clamours  and  reproaches.     That  man,"  added  he, 
"  is  unfit  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  who  is  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  the  calumnies  or  caprice  of 
those  whom  he  is  appointed  to  command." 


EPAMINONDAS. 

Neither  bribes  nor  promises  could  gain  Epami- 
nondas  from  the  interests  of  his  country,  nor  would 
threatenings  or  danger  make  him  betray  its  honour. 
It  was  this  noble  ardour  for  his  country,  that  made 
him  go  and  fight  for  it  as  a  private  sentinel,  when 
his  ungrateful  countrymen  had  been  induced,  by  the 
prevailing  faction,  to  strip  hiui  of  all  his  posts. 

The  Persians  knowing  of  what  consequence  it 
would  be  to  bring  Epaminondas  over  to  their  interests, 
spared  no  means  to  effect  it ;  but  were  so  far  from 
succeeding,  that  he  gave  them  a  very  mortifying  re- 
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pulse.  Diomedon  of  Cyzicus,  in  particular,  had  been 
sent  to  offer  hira  a  large  sum  of  raoncy,  and  liad  even 
gained  over  a  favourite  of  his,  named  Micythus. 
Epaminondas  rejected  the  offer  with  the  scorn  and 
indignation  of  a  true  patriot,  saying,  that  he  would 
never  set  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  in  compe- 
tition with  the  interest  of  his  country.  "  It  is  plain," 
said  he  to  the  Persian  agent,  "  that  you  do  not  know 
me  ;  but  let  me  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of  your 
way  home,  before  you  attempt  to  corrupt  another 
Theban." 

The  behaviour  of  Epaminondas  to  Jason  was  still 
more  noble.  Jason  had  gone  to  Thebes  to  negociate 
a  peace  ;  and  as  he  did  not  doubt  that  Eparai- 
nondas's  nanow  circumstances  would  induce  him  to 
accept  some  present,  he  tried  to  gain  his  friend- 
ship by  one  so  valuable,  that  it  was  not  likely  to 
be  refused  by  an  indigent  persnu.  "This  attempt 
to  corrupt  me,"  said  Epaminondas,  refusing  the  bribe, 
"  I  resent  as  the  greatest  indignity  that  can  be  offered 
to  me,  and  shall  look  upon  it  in  no  other  view  than 
as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  as  I  am  born  a  member 
of  this  free  state,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  selling  the 
freedom  of  voting  to  my  fellow  citizens,  that  I  will 
maintain  it  with  all  my  might." 

Theanor  was  soon  after  despatched  to  Thebes  with 
presents  from  Arcesius.  When  the  Thebans  debated 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  accepted,  Epaminondas 
boldly  declared  against  it ;  and  addressing  himself  to 
Theanor,  said,  "  Jason  resented  my  rejecting  the 
vast  presents  with  which  he  designed  to  corrupt  me  ; 
and  I  gave  him  such  an  answer  as  his  attempt  de- 
served.   Your  offers   are  indeed  more  honourable. 
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and  consistent  with  virtue,  and  as  such  we  esteem 
them  ;  but  then  they  are  like  physic  to  a  man  in 
health.  Were  you,  or  any  of  our  allies,  who  ima- 
gined us  to  be  at  war,  and  incapable  of  maintaining 
it,  to  send  us  a  supply  of  men,  arms,  and  provisions, 
do  you  expect  we  should  accept  of  it,  when  you  found 
us  enjoying  a  profound  peace  ?  The  case  is  much 
the  same.  Your  generosity  has  made  you  look  upon 
us  as  sinking  under  the  poverty  of  our  condition  ; 
whereas  that  very  poverty,  instead  of  being  burtlien- 
some  to  us,  we  look  upon  as  our  greatest  happiness, 
glory,  and  delight,  and  as  the  most  welcome  guest 
that  can  come  within  our  walls.  The  philosophers 
who  sent  you  here,  in  that,  made  the  noblest  use  they 
could  of  their  wealth,  and  you  may  assure  them, 
that  we  highly  commend  and  thank  them  for  it :  bat 
tell  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  make  the  right 
use  of  our  poverty."  Theanor,  still  desirous  to  en- 
gage him  to  accept  something  valuable  from  him, 
begged  that  he  would  take  at  least  as  much  as  would 
reimburse  him  fur  the  charges  which  Polymnus,  his 
father,  had  been  at  in  the  maintenance  and  funeral 
obsequies  of  his  late  preceptor,  L3-sis.  Epaminondas 
replied,  "That  Lysis  had  abundantly  repaid  him, 
in  the  pains  he  took  to  make  him  cherish  the  practice 
of  poverty."  In  vain  did  Theanor  endeavour  to 
make  him  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  at 
least  an  honourable  competency  ;  it  only  gave  the 
other  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent  in 
praise  of  his  favourite  notion  of  poverty,  which  he 
did  vvith  sucli  forcible  reasoning  as  left  Theanor 
without  reply. 


PATRIOTISM. 


LYCURGUS. 

When  Lycurgus,  by  his  iusiitutes,  had  settled  the 
form  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth,  he  declared  he 
would  go  and  consult  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  to  know 
■whether  the  system  he  had  established  was  good  for 
the  people  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  from  the  Spartans,  that  they  should  not  alter  any 
of  these  laws  until  he  returned.  The  Oracle  pro- 
nounced his  institution  beneficial  to  the  public,  of 
which  he  gave  notice  to  the  king,  senate,  and  people 
of  Sparta ;  and  having  done  this,  he  went  into  a 
voluntary  banishment,  from  which  he  would  never 
return,  that  the  Spartans  might  not  be  freed  from  the 
oath  they  had  taken.  Lycurgus  died  in  Crete  ;  and 
fearing  the  Spartans  might  carry  his  remains  to  Sparta, 
as  a  pretence  for  making  innovations  or  alterations  in 
the  government,  he  gave  orders,  that  after  his  death, 
his  body  should  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  sea. 


CINCINXATUS. 

When  Herodotus,  taking  advantage  of  the  domestic 
troubles  at  Rome,  possessed  himself  of  the  capitol, 
the  Consul  Valerius  Publicola  repulsed  him,  but  fell 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Another  consul  was  now 
to  be  elected,  and  after  much  deliberation,  the  choice 
fell  ou  Cincinnatus ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
senate  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  come  and 
take  possession  of  the  magistracy.  He  was  then  at 
work  in  his  field,  and    being  his  own  ploughman,  he 
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was  dressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  that  profession. 
When  he  saw  tiie  deputies  coming  towards  hira,  he 
stopped  his  oxen,  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  such 
a  number  of  persons,  and  not  knowing  what  they 
could  want  with  him. 

One  of  the  company  approached  hira,  and  re- 
quested him  to  put  on  a  more  suitable  dress.  He 
went  into  Kis  hut,  and  having  put  on  other  clothes, 
he  presented  himself  to  those  who  wpre  waiting  for 
him  without  doors.  They  immediately  saluted  him 
Consul,  and  invested  hira  with  the  purple  rohe;  the 
lictors  ranged  themselves  before  him,  ready  to  obey 
his  orders,  and  begged  hira  to  follow  them  to  Rome. 
Troubled  at  this  sight,  he  for  some  time  shed  tears  in 
silence.  At  last  recovering  himself,  he  said  only 
these  words :  "  My  field  will  not  be  sown  this  year !" 
and  then  repaired  to  R,ome. 

The  conduct  of  Cincinnatus  during  his  consulship* 
fully  showed  what  patriotism  and  greatness  of  soul 
had  inhabited  a  poor  wretched  cottage.  By  the 
vigour  and  prudence  of  his  measures,  he  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  reinstated  judiciary  proceedings,  which 
had  been  inteniipted  during  many  years.  So  peace- 
ful a  government  could  not  fail  of  applause  ;  and  the 
people,  in  consequence,  expressed  their  entire  satis- 
faction with  it.  But  what  charmed  them  was,  that 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  terra,  he  refused  to  be 
continued  in  office,  with  no  less  constancy  than  he 
had  pain  at  first  in  accepting  it.  The  senate,  in  par- 
ticular, forgot  nothing  that  might  induce  him  to 
comply  with  being  continued  in  the  consulship  ;  but 
all  their  entreaties  and  solicitations  were  to  no 
purpose. 
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No  sooner  had  this  great  man  resigned  his  office, 
than  domestic  troubles  again  embroiled  the  state ;  and 
the  Roman  state  were  forced  to  declare,  that  tlie  com- 
monwealth required  a  dictator.  Cincinnatns  was  imme- 
diately nominated  to  the  oflice  ;  and  the  deputies  sent 
to  announce  it  to  him,  again  found  him  at  his  plough. 
He,  however,  accepted  the  office,  and  a  second  time 
saved  his  country. 

Cincinnatus  afterwards  received  the  honour  of 
the  most  splendid  triumph  that  ever  adorned  any 
general's  success,  for  having,  in  the  space  of  six- 
teen days,  during  which  he  had  been  invested  with 
the  dictatorship,  saved  the  Roman  camp  from  the 
most  imminent  danger;  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  tlie 
army  of  the  enemy  ;  taken  and  plundered  one  of  their 
finest  cities,  and  left  a  garrison  in  it;  and,  lastly, 
gratefully  repaid  the  Tusculans,who  had  sent  an  army 
to  their  assistance. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  this  great 
patriot  rendered  his  country'. 

Sensible  of  their  obligations,  and  desirous  to  con- 
vince him  of  their  regard  and  gratitude,  the  senate  made 
him  an  offer  of  as  much  of  the  land  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy  as  he  should  think  proper  to  accept, 
with  as  many  slaves  and  cattle  as  were  necessary  to 
stock  it.  He  returned  them  his  thanks,  but  would 
accept  of  nothing  but  a  crown  of  gold  of  a  pound 
weight,  decreed  him  by  the  array.  He  had  no  pas- 
sion or  desire  beyond  the  field  he  cultivated,  and  the 
laborious  life  he  had  embraced ;  more  glorious  and 
contented  with  his  poverty,  than  others  with  the  em- 
pire of  the  world. 
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FAITHFUL  DEPUTIES. 

Ptolemy  Phlladelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  having  sent 
to  desire  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people,  an  em- 
bassy was  despatched  from  Rome  in  the  following 
year  to  return  the  civility.  The  ambassadors  were 
Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius, 
his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnius.  The  disinterested  air 
with  \\hicli  they  appeared,  sufficiently  indicated  the 
greatness  of  their  souls.  Ptolemy  gave  them  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  took  that  opportunity  to 
present  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold,  which 
they  received  because  they  were  unwilling  to  dis- 
oblige him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them; 
but  they  went  the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on 
the  heads  of  the  king's  statues  erected  in  the  public 
parts  of  the  city.  The  king  likewise  having  tendered 
them  very  considerable  presents  at  their  audience  of 
leave,  they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of 
the  crowns ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  embassy  after  their  arrival  at 
Rome,  they  deposited  all  those  presents  in  the  public 
treasury-,  and  made  it  evident,  by  so  noble  a  conduct, 
that  persons  of  honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the 
public,  to  propose  no  other  advantage  to  themselves 
than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themselves  well  of 
their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  suffer 
itself  to  be  exceeded  in  generosity  of  sentiment. 
The  senate  and  people  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the 
ambassadors,  in  consideration  of  the  services  they  had 
rendered  the  state,  should  receive  a  sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  what  they  bad  deposited  in  the  public 
treasury. 
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PEDARETUS. 

When  Pedaretus,  the  Spartan,  missed  thehononrof 
being  elected  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  held  a 
distinguished  rank  in  the  city,  he  went  home  extremely 
•well  satisfied,  saying,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that 
there  were  three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more  honour- 
able than  himself. 


INTREPID  PRIEST. 

In  the  year  1148,  the  Venedi  having  overrun  the 
whole  province  of  Wagraa,  came  before  the  little  town 
of  Susie,  which  at  that  juncture  had  not  above  an 
hundred  men  in  it.  The  Venedi  troops,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  men,  set  fire  to  all  the  avenues,  and 
began  to  attack  the  place  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  but 
perceiving,  by  the  brave  resistance  of  the  townsmen, 
that  they  should  pay  dear  for  their  conquest,  they 
proposed  a  capitulation,  and  offered  not  to  touch  the 
lives  or  limbs  of  the  inhabitants,  on  their  la3-ing  down 
their  arms  and  quitting  this  fortress. 

The  people  in  the  town  were  eager  to  close  with 
these  conditions  ;  when  a  priest,  named  Gerlau,  thus 
harangued  them.  "  Countrymen,  consider  well  the 
consequences  of  surrendering.  Do  you  imagine  such 
submission  will  save  your  lives  ?  That  there  is  any 
faith  in  these  barbarians  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant,  that 
of  all  foreigners,  the  Venedi  hate  the  Frisians  most  ? 
Our  very  name  they  hold  in  detestation.  I  conjure 
you,  my  friends,  by  the  great  Creator  of  the  earth, 
who  is  able  to  protect   us    against   any   numbers,  1 
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conjure  you  to  exert  your  strength,  and  renew  your 
ellorts.  Whilst  within  this  fence,  we  are  masters  of 
our  hands,  masters  of  our  weapons,  and  have  iiopes 
of  saving  our  lives  ;  bnt  once  disarmed,  our  fate  will 
be  an  ignominious  death.  Take  then  your  swords, 
which  the  enemy  would  fain  get  from  you  without 
fighting;  drench  them  in  their  blood;  revenge  your 
slaughtered  friends  and  relations ;  give  these  strangers 
a  sample  of  your  courage  ;  make  them  feel  you  are 
men,  and  determine  to  sell  vour  lives  as  dear  as  pos- 
sible." 

These  words  he  seconded  with  a  suitable  action  ; 
for  throwing  open  the  gates,  he  rushed  towards  the 
enemy,  laid  numbers  of  them  at  his  feet,  and  though 
he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  wounded  in  the  body,  con- 
tinued fighting  with  indefatigable  impetuosity  ;  when 
the  townsmen  joined  him,  and  repulsed  the  enemy^ 
notwithstanding  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers. 

MAGNA  CHARTA. 

Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  or  impressive  thai; 
the  manner  in  wliich  Henry  111.,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  ratified  Magna  Charta.  The  king, 
with  all  his  nobles,  the  bishops,  and  chief  prelates  in 
their  clerical  robes  and  ornaments,  with  burning 
candles  in  their  hands,  assembled  to  hear  the  terrible 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against 
those  M'ho  should  infringe  the  great  charter.  The 
candles  being  lighted,  the  king  gave  his  to  a  prelate, 
saying,  "  it  becomes  not  me,  being  no  priest,  to  hold 
this  candle  ;  ray  heart  shall  be  a  greater  testimony  ; 
and  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  while  the  sen- 
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tence  of  excorarriunicalion  was  pronounced.  This 
done,  he  caused  the  cliarter  of  King  John,  his  father, 
to  be  openly  reai!.  Then  having  thrown  away  their 
candies,  which  lay  smoking  on  the  ground,  they  uttered 
a  solemn  curse  against  those  who  incurred  the  sentence ; 
the  king,  with  a  loud  voice,  exclaiming,  "  As  God 
me  help,  I  will,  as  I  am  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  knight, 
a  king,  crowned  and  anointed,  inviolably  observe 
all  these  things."  The  bells  then  rung,  and  the 
people  sliouted  for  joy. 

iVotwithstanding  these  solemn  protestations,  the 
king  soon  broke  his  oath  ;  so  that  at  a  Parliament  held 
at  London,  in  the  fort^ -second  year  of  Ids  reign,  the 
barons  bound  him  to  release  them  from  their  alle- 
giance, whenever  he  infringed  the  charter. 


THE    STATES  ,GENERAL    OF    FORMER 

TIMES. 
When  Philip  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  sent  his 
ambassador  to  treat  with  the  states  of  Holland  about 
their  independence,  he  was  shown  into  an  anti- 
chamber,  where  he  waited  to  see  the  members  of  the 
states  pass  by.  He  staid  for  some  time,  and  seeing 
none  but  a  parcel  of  plain  dressed  men  with  bundles 
in  their  hands  (which,  as  many  came  from  Viistant 
provinces,  contained  their  linen  and  provisions),  he 
turned  to  his  interpreter,  and  asked  him  when  the 
states  would  come?  The  man  replied,  that  those 
were  the  members  whom  he  saw  go  by.  The  envoy,  on 
this,  wrote  to  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Spanish 
army  to  advise  the  king,  his  master,  to  make  peace  as 
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soon  as  possible.  In  his  letter  was  this  remarkable 
passage  ;  "  I  expected  to  have  seen  in  the  states  a 
splendid  appearance;  but  instead  of  that,  I  saw  only 
a  parcel  of  plain  dressed  men,  with  sensible  faces, 
who  came  into  council  with  their  provisions  in  their 
hands.  Their  parsimony  will  ruin  the  king,  ray 
master,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  if  it  be  continued, 
for  there  is  no  contending  with  people,  whose  nobles 
can  live  upon  a  shilling  a  day,  and  will  do  every  thing 
for  the  service  of  the  country."  The  king,  struck 
with  this  account,  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  an 
independent  state,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

DARING  ENTERPRISE. 

When  Bornholm  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Swedes, 
on  account  of  their  superiority  in  the  Baltic,  Mr. 
Jens  Koefod,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paul  Anker,  projected 
the  resolute  plan  of  throwing  ofF  the  Swedish  yoke, 
and  appointed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  day  on  which  Prindsenkiold,  the  Swedish 
commander,  was  to  pass  from  Fort  Hammershuus  to 
Hasle  and  Roenne,  to  collect  the  taxes.  Mr.  Koefod, 
on  horseback,  with  five  followers,  went  in  search  of 
Prindsenkiold,  whom  he  found  at  the  house  of  the 
Burgomaster  at  Roenne.  Mounting  a  guard  before 
the  door,  Mr.  Koefod,  with  his  little  party,  entered 
the  house,  and  declaring  themselves  to  be  Danes, 
ordered  Prindsenkiold,  as  their  enemy,  to  surrender 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Swede  obeyed  ;  but  having 
shortly  afterwards  attempted  to  escape,  a  musket  shot 
arrested  his  progress. 

Having  thus  commenced  the  glorious  task  of  res- 
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cuing  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  Mr.  Koefod 
and  one  of  his  followers  seized  two  horses  belonging 
to  Prindsenkiold,  and  rode  from  village  to  village 
to  raise  men.  Citizens,  clergys  and  peasantry, 
crowded  with  arras  to  the  churches,  and  the  next 
morning  made  their  appearance  before  Hammershuus; 
when  the  Swedes,  dismayed  by  their  formidable  ap- 
pearance, and  the  loss  of  their  own  leader,  surren- 
dered. The  inhabitants  then  took  possession  of  the 
country,  confined  their  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen for  a  commander-in-chief  ;  but  no  one  arriving 
for  some  time,  Mr.  Jens  Koefod,  with  the  consent  of 
his  countrymen,  assumed  the  office,  and  discharged 
it  faithfully. 


A  HOTTENTOT  BOY. 

A  Hottentot  boy,  taken  from  his  cradle,  and  bred 
-ap  in  tlie  manners  of  the  Trench  Colonists,  voyaged 
to  India,  where  he  engaged  in  the  trade  for  many 
years.  In  the  course  of  his  mercantile  transactions, 
lie  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  naturally 
desirous  of  seeing  the  spot  in  which  he  was  bom,  as 
well  as  of  visiting  his  relatives,  he  went  to  their  huts. 
He  there  beheld  them  clad  in  sheepskins,  and  disfigured 
with  oil ;  but  after  staying  a  short  time  with  them,  be- 
came so  attached  to  the  spot,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  that  he  resolved 
to  quit  the  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  to  adopt  the  more  barbarous  language,  manners, 
and  habits  of  his  relatives.  With  this  view,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Cape,  and  obtaining  an  audience  of  the 
governor,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  have  returned 
c  3 
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from  the  huts  of  my  relatives,  in  order  to  inform  you 
tliat  I  have  resolved  to  renounce  the  mode  of  life  you 
have  taught  rae  to  embrace.  I  will  follow  the  man- 
ners and  religion  of  my  ancestors,  to  the  day  of  my 
death ;  I  will  keep  this  collar  and  sword  which  you 
have  given  me,  as  a  mark  of  my  affection  :  but  all  the 
rest  of  my  habiliments  and  property  I  shall  leave 
behind  me."  Saying  this,  he  ran  out  of  the  chamber, 
and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  after. 


THE  PERSIANS. 

The  mountains  near  Shiraz  in  Persia  are  desolate  and 
dreary  ;  yet  so  attached  are  the  Persian  shepherds  to 
them,  that  when  the  British  secretary  of  embassy  was 
observing  their  height  and  steiility,  one  of  them  en- 
quired with  an  air  of  exultation,  whether  his  country 
could  boast  of  any  thing  like  them  ?  And  when 
Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  the  Persian  ambassador,  was  in 
England,  he  replied  to  an  argument,  relative  to  the 
comparative  beauty  of  England  and  Persia  ;  "  It  is 
true,  we  have  not  such  fine  houses,  adorned  with 
looking  glasses,  as  you  have  ;  no  carriages,  nor  are  we 
rich  ;  but  we  liave  better  fruit,  and  we  see  the  sun 
almost  every  day." 

GREENLANDERS  IN  DENMARK. 

In  the  historical  introduction  to  a  volume  of  Hans 
Egedc,  is  related  an  account  of  several  Greenlanders 
who  were  imported  into  Denmark.  The  king  desired 
that  particular  attention  might  be  paid  to  them. 
Milk,  cheese,  butter,  raw  flesh,  and  fish,  were  served 
;i  p  to  them  in  abundance  ;  and  every  thing  was  done 
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that  was  thought  likely  to  captivate  them,  but  nothing 
was  able  to  divert  their  melancholy.  Their  country 
was  ever  uppermost  in  their  minds ;  and  they  were 
observed  continually  to  turn  a  wistful  and  desponding 
look  towards  the  north.  Three  of  them  fell  sick,  and 
died  ;  two  pined  away  with  regret ;  and  one  of  them 
was  observed  frequently  to  shed  tears,  whenever  he 
saw  a  child  at  the  breast  of  its  mother.  They  made 
several  attempts  to  escape,  but  without  success.  At 
length  one  of  them  succeeded,  and  it  is  supposed  was 
over\\helmed  by  the  sea  in  his  little  boat,  as  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 


NOBLE  RECONCILIATION. 

Tavo,  the  Archbishop  of  Lund,  and  Iver  Axelsen, 
an  opulent  landholder  in  Schonen,  had  a  very  serious 
quarrel,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  deciding  by 
a  duel,  when  Charles  Kundsen,  King  of  Sweden,  un- 
expectedly invaded  Schonen,  at  the  time  that  no 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  Denmark,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Sound  being  nearly  covered  with  ice. 
The  enemy  ransacked  the  country,  and  advancing 
rapidly  towards  Lund,  the  capital,  summoned  the 
archbishop  to  surrender.  Iver  Axelsen,  seeing  his 
country  in  danger,  instantly  forgot  all  personal  enmity 
in  a  wish  to  promote  the  public  good ;  and  calling 
upon  the  archbishop,  he  said,  "  The  common  enemy 
is  at  our  door,  and  we  cannot  hope  for  any  relief  from 
our  king.  Let  us,  therefore,  Jiow  unite;  our  owti  dis- 
pute should  await  till  a  better  opportunity  presents 
itself.  We  will  combine  our  counsel  and  our  strength  ; 
the  welfare  of  our  country  demands  it  from  us.     En- 
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deavour  to  gain  an  armistice  from  Charles  Kund-sen, 
even  if  it  is  but  for  a  few  days  ;  I  will  in  the  mean- 
time collect  as  many  troops  as  possible. " 

The  archbishop,  who  had  bravely  defended  him- 
self, and  despised  the  threats  of  the  invader,  accepted 
the  proposition  of  Iver  Axelsen.  They  acted  in 
concert  against  the  enemy,  and  thereby  became 
strong  enough,  not  only  to  check  his  progress,  but 
even  to  repulse  him. 

VETERAN  PATRIOT. 

When  General  Tilly,  with  a  numerous  army,  was 
preparing  to  attack  Holstein,  Christian  the  Fourth 
summoned  the  states  of  his  kingdom  to  attend  at 
Rendsboorg,  to  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm.  In  this  assembly,  Geert  Rantzau,  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holstein,  rose,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
urged  the  necessit^'^  of  encountering  the  enemy  before 
he  had  reached  their  frontiers.  He  recommended  to 
the  nobility  to  lead  personally  into  the  field  as  many 
troops  as  they  sliould  be  able  to  collect,  saying, 
*'  Although  I  am  now  upwards  of  sixty-eight  years 
old,  and  have  very  indifferent  health,  yet  it  is  certainly 
my  firm  intention  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  and  I 
therefore  trust  to  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  my 
countrymen,  who  I  doubt  not  will  follow  my  ex- 
ample." 

The  nobility  encouraged  by  the  patriotic  ardour  of 
the  veteran,  followed  his  example,  and  Holstein  was 
saved.  When  Rantzau  died,  he  was  attended  to  the 
grave  by  Christian  the  Fourth,  who  refused  to  mount 
a  horse,  richly  caparisoned   for   his  service,   saying, 
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*'  Geert  Raiitzau  often  trudged  on  foot  for  our  sakes, 
now  let  us  walk  for  his." 


LIBERATION  OF  DRONTHEIM. 

At  tlie  peace  of  Roeskilde,  the  diocese  of  Dron- 
theim  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  taken  possession  of 
by  Governor  Stiernshild.  The  brave  Norwegians, 
incensed  that  a  haughty  conqueror  should  rule  over 
them,  burned  with  ardour  to  emancipate  themselves, 
but  were  restrained  from  attempting  it,  by  a  consider- 
ation that  treaties  should  be  held  sacred. 

But  scarcely  had  Charles  Gustavus  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  war,  tlian  the  Norwegians,  rushing  from 
their  mountains  like  a  tremendous  torrent,  meditated 
a  dreadful  vengeance  on  their  foes.  Ten  thousand 
men  rose  in  arms,  and  took  the  road  to  Drontheim. 
When  General  Bielke,  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Norway,  heard  of  this  event,  he  despatched  General 
Reichwein  to  take  the  command  of  those  heroes. 
The  whole  diocese  of  Drontheim  declared  against  the 
Swedes,  and  eagerly  rallied  under  the  standard  of 
Denmark. 

This  intelligence  reaching  Sweden,  a  body  of 
troops  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  support  of  Dron- 
theim ;  but  the  Norwegian  peasantry  met  them  on 
their  frontiers,  and  gave  them  such  a  reception,  that  all 
hopes  of  invading  Norway  were  relinquished.  Other 
bodies  of  peasantry  marched  against  Drontheim, 
which,  as  well  as  the  whole  diocese,  the  Swedish 
governor  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender. 
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ROMAN  SENATOR. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  laid  his  peremptory  com- 
mands on  a  senator,  to  give  his  vote  against  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  and  threatened  hirn  with  imme- 
diate death,  in  case  he  spoke  the  least  word  in  favour 
of  the  other  party.  The  intrepid  patriot,  conscious 
(hat  througli  his  prevailing  influence  there  was  a 
chance  of  saving  the  people  of  Rome  from  utter  ruin, 
answered  with  a  smile,  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  was 
immortal  ?  my  virtue  is  at  my  own  disposal  ;  my  life 
I  know  is  at  yours  ;  do  then  what  you  will,  1  shall  do 
what  I  ought  ;  and  if  1  fall  in  the  service  of  ray 
country,  I  shall  have  more  triumph  in  niy  death,  than 
you  in  all  your  laurels." 


BOADICEA. 

"  Great  Boadicea,  glor}-  of  thy  race, 

Britannia's  honour,  and  thy  foe's  disgrace; 

In  burning  fancy  1  behold  each  fight 

Where  female  valour  warr'd  for  Albion's  right  : 

Thy  very  fall  perpetuates  thy  fame, 

And  Suetonius'  laurels  droop  with  shame." 

T.  niBDIX. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been 
insulted  in  her  person  and  in  her  family,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  Suetonius,  when  he  invaded 
Anglesey,  to  become  the  principal  mover  of  a  most 
formidable  revolt,  in  order  to  revenge  her  own  wrongs, 
and  the  grievous  oppressions  of  the  people  under  the 
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iloman  3?oke.  Tliree  Uoman  stations  were  soon  laid 
in  ashes,  and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  of  her 
persecutors  slain  ;  when  Boadicea's  army,  increai^ed 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  was  met  by 
Suetonius,  wlio  witli  all  his  exertion  could  not  raise 
more  than  ten  thousand  men. 

With  this  army,  small  as  it  was,  he  determined  on 
hazarding  a  battle,  and  having  formed  his  army,  waited 
the  api)roacli  of  the  Britons,  who  soon  appeared, 
covering  the  plains  with  immense  numbers.  Boadicea, 
with  her  daugliters,  drove  in  her  chariot  along  the 
ranks,  renewing  the  detail  of  Roman  injustice,  and 
encouraging  her  troops  in  the  most  animating  lan- 
guage, while  Suetonius,  on  his  side,  did  not  neglect  to 
cheer  his  men  by  a  suitable  oration.  The  Britons 
came  on  uttering  loud  shouts,  menaces,  and  songs  of 
victory.  The  Romans,  closely  drawn  up,  awaited  the 
event  in  perfect  silence,  and  received  the  attack  of 
the  natives  witli  great  firmness  ;  having  then  expended 
all  their  javelins,  with  dreadful  carnage  of  the  enemy, 
they  rushed  forward  from  all  parts  at  once,  observing 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  more  easily  to  penetrate 
such  an  immense  multitude ;  the  iirst  ranks  of  their 
opponents  were  hewn  in  pieces,  but  the  rest  crowding 
to  surround  the  Romans,  a  bloody  contest  ensued. 
The  British  war  chariots  occasioned  terrible  annoyance 
to  their  enemies,  until  Suetonius  ordered  his  men  to 
direct  their  blows  at  the  naked  bodies  of  the  drivers. 
The  action  was  long  maintained  with  fury  on  both 
sides  ;  but  finally,  the  superior  skill,  coolness,  and 
bravery  of  the  Romans,  triumphed  over  the  obstinacy 
and  desperation  of  the  British.  Prodigious  numbers 
perished  beneath  the  swords  of  the  legions,  or  by  the 
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charges  of  the  cavalry,  who  trarapled  all  before  theiu, 
while  the  crowds  that  endeavoured  to  save  themselves 
by  flight,  met  with  an  insurmountable  impediment  in 
their  own  waggons,  which  enclosed  them  in  the  form  of 
a  semicircle.  Here  the  slaughter  was  terrible ;  for 
mercy,  in  the  circumstances  of  Suetonius,  would  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent.  The  Romans 
in  the  heat  of  their  fury,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Even  the  beasts  of  burden  struck  through  with  darts, 
increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  heaps  of 
dead  covered  the  plains,  the  fields,  and  the  sur- 
rounding forests.  Upwards  of  eighty  thousand 
Britons  are  computed  to  have  perished  on  this  occa- 
sion; while  of  the  Romans,  four  hundred  were  killed, 
and  scarcely  so  many  wounded. 

The  remaining  Britons,  terrified  at  this  dreadful 
chastisement,  departed  into  their  respective  districts  ; 
and  Boadicea  perished  herself  soon  after  the  battle, 
either  through  chagrin  or  by  poison. 


RECAPTURE. 

Jacob  Da.'inefaer,  a  young  man  who  had  served  in 
the  war  of  1657  against  Sweden,  was  among  the 
number  of  Danes  who  were  delivered  up  to  Sweden 
in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Roeskilde.  He  was, 
however,  taken  notice  of  by  Admiral  V'rangel,  who 
forced  hira  into  his  service.  When  the  peace  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  Swedes,  they  invaded  Zealand, 
laid  siege  to  Copenhagen,  and  took  Cronborg,  where 
they  found  an  immense  booty.  This  they  shipped 
in   a  vessel  for   Sweden ;    the  crew   were   entirely 
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Swedes,  except  Jacob  Dannefaer,  and  a  few  Danish 
peasants. 

The  tale  of  his  country's  sufferings,  excited  in 
Dannefaer  a  wish  to  render  Denmark  a  service,  how- 
ever perilous  the  attempt.  He  consulted  with  bis 
countrymen  on  board,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  seize  the  vessel ;  this  was  agreed  upon, 
and  in  order  to  carry  the  project  into  execution,  it 
was  arranged,  that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  crew  should  quit  the  deck,  Dannefaer  should 
attack  the  commander,  while  the  peasants  were  to 
close  the  hatches.  The  wished-for  moment  arriving, 
Dannefaer  ordered  the  captain  to  surrender,  but 
finding  himself  resisted,  he  ran  him  through  the  body. 
Dannefaer  then  turned  to  the  mate,  whom  he  com- 
manded to  steer  for  Copenhagen,  and  stood  over  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  lest  he  might  disobey  his  orders. 
The  peasants  had,  in  the  meantime,  performed  their 
part  of  the  patriotic  enterprise  ;  and  there  being  no 
further  opposition,  Dannefaer  carried  the  ship  and 
treasure  to  Copenhagen,  where  it  was  of  great  service 
in  enabling  the  king  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 


A  GOOD  COUNSELLOR. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  several  lords  and 
commissioners  who  had  confederated  together  to  re- 
lieve their  country  from  tyranny  and  oppression, 
had  a  meeting  at  Haringay  Park,  near  Highgate. 
Intelligence  of  this  was  brought  to  the  king,  at  a  time 
when  Sir  H  ugo  deLy  n(who  was  thought  to  be  deranged) 
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was  present.  The  king  turned  to  him,  and  asked 
Jiira  what  he  should  do  with  these  men  ?  The  old 
knight  answered,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  "  Let 
us  march  out  and  kill  every  man  of  them ;  and  then 
you  will  have  destroyed  the  worthiest  men  and  the 
best  subjects  in  your  dominions." 

ROYAL  OCCUPATIONS. 
Alonzo  the  Fourth,  surnaracd  the  Bmve,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Portugal  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  The 
pleasures  of  the  chase  engrossed  his  whole  attention; 
his  confidants  and  favourites  encouraged  and  allured 
him  to  it;  his  time  was  spent  in  the  forest,  while  the 
affairs  of  government  were  neglected,  or  executed  by 
those  whose  interest  it  \Aas  to  keep  their  sovereign  in 
ignorance.  His  presence,  at  last,  being  essential  at 
Lisbon,  he  entered  the  council  with  all  the  impetuosity 
and  fervour  of  a  juvenile  sportsman  ;  and,  with  great 
familiarity  and  gaiety,  entertained  his  nobles  with  tl*e 
history  of  a  whole  month  spent  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
shooting.  When  he  had  finished  hisnaiTative,a  noble- 
man of  the  first  rank  rose  up.  "  Courts  and  camps,"  said 
he,  "  are  allowed  for  kings,  not  woods  and  deserts. 
Even  the  affairs  of  ])rivate  men  suffer,  when  recreation 
is  preferred  to  business  ;  but  when  the  pluintasies  of 
pleasure  engross  the  thoughts  of  a  king,  a  whole 
nation  is  consigned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for  other 
purposes  than  to  hear  the  exploits  of  a  chase.  If 
your  majesty  will  attend  to  the  wants,  and  remove  the 
grievances,  of  your  people,  you  will  find  them  obe- 
dient subjects ;  if  not," The  king  starting  with 

rage,  interrupted  him  :  *'  If  not,  what  ?"    "  If  not," 
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resumed  tlie  nobleman,  in  a  firm  and  manly  tone, 
"  they  ^vill  look  for  another  and  a  better  king!" 
Alonzo,  in  the  highest  transports  of  passion,  expressed 
his  resentment,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room.  In  a 
little  time,  however,  he  returned  calm  and  reconciled. 
"  I  perceive,''  said  he,  "  the  truth  of  what  you  say  ; 
he  who  will  not  execute  the  duties  of  a  king,  cannot 
long  have  good  subjects.  Remember,  from  this  day 
forward,  I  am  no  longer  Alonzo  the  sportsman,  but 
Alonzo,  King  of  Portugal."  His  majesty  kept  his 
resolve  with  the  most  rigid  observance,  and  became 
as  a  warrior  and  a  politician,  the  greatest  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchs. 


CORSICAN  YOUTH. 
During  the  patriotic  war  in  Corsica,  the  nephew  of 
a  criminal  condemned  to  death,  went  to  General 
Paoli,  in  company  with  a  lady  of  distinction,  to  solicit 
the  life  of  his  uncle.  The  nephew's  anxiety  made 
him  think  that  the  lady  did  not  speak  with  sufficient 
force  and  earnestness.  He  therefore  advanced,  and 
addressing  Paoli,  said,  "  Sir,  is  it  proper  for  me  to 
speak  .'"  as  if  he  felt  that  it  was  unlawful  he  should 
make  such  an  application.  Paoli  bade  him  proceed. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  may  I  beg  the  life  of  my  uncle? 
If  it  is  granted,  liis  relations  will  make  a  gift  to  the 
state  of  a  thousand  zechins.  We  will  furnish  fifty 
soldiers  in  pay  during  the  siege  of  Furiani.  We 
will  agree  that  my  uncle  shall  be  banished,  and  will 
engage  that  he  shall  never  return  to  the  island." 
Paoli  knew  ihe  nephew  to  be  a  man  of  worth,  and 
replied,  "  You  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
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of  this  case,  and  such  is  my  confidence  in  you,  that 
if  you  will  say,  that  giving  your  uncle  a  pardon 
would  be  just,  useful,  or  honourable  for  Corsica,  I 
promise  you  it  shall  be  granted."  Though  the  aflfec- 
tion  between  relations  is  exceedingly  strong  in  the 
Corsicans,  the  young  man  turned  round,  burst  into 
tears,  and  quitted  the  general,  saying,  **  Non  vorrei 
vendere  I'onore  della  patria  per  raille  zechini."  "  I 
would  not  have  the  honour  of  my  country  sold  for  a 
thousand  zechins  :"  and  the  uncle  suffered. 


GERSDORFF. 

Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  returning  from 
Poland  with  his  victorious  troops,  entered  Holstein, 
which  he  soon  conquered  ;  a  severe  frost  had  bound 
the  waters,  so  that  he  crossed  from  Jutland  to  Funen, 
and  thence  to  Zealand,  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  Danes  attempted  to  stop  his  rapid  progress  in 
vain,  and  Charles  made  his  appearance  before  Copen- 
hagen at  the  head  of  his  whole  army. 

Frederic  the  Third,  King  of  Denmark,  fearing  to 
put  the  fate  of  his  empire  to  the  hazard  of  the  day, 
thought  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace  ;  and  Charles, 
with  some  hesitation,  consented  to  a  negociation, 
demanding,  however,  besides  other  advantages,  that 
there  should  be  delivered  upto  him,  Sclionen, Holland, 
Blekiiig,  Bahuus,  Drontheim,  Bornholm,  and  some 
domains  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  island  of 
Rugen. 

Joachim  GersdorfF,  one  of  the  deputies  on  the  part 
of  Denmark,  fired  with   indignation  at  the  haughty 
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terms  of  the  enemy,  remonstrated  with  firmness  ;  but 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  When  this 
patriot  took  up  the  pen  to  sign  the  fatal  treaty,  he 
turned  round  and  emphatically  said,  "  Vellem  me 
nescire  litteras." 

GersdorfF  displayed  equal  zeal  at  the  subsequent 
siege  of  Copenhagen  ;  the  city  being  at  that  time 
but  ill  provided  with  accommodation  for  the  wounded 
Dutch  who  had  suffered  in  fighting  their  passage 
through  the  Sound,  he  generously  subscribed  four 
thousand  rix  dollars  for  their  relief. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 

This  virtuous  {)atriot  represented  his  native  town  of 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  ; 
and  was  the  last  member  of  parliament  who  received 
pay  from  his  constituents,  the  sum  being  four  shil- 
lings a  day  !  Although  he  frequently  attacked  King 
Charles  the  Second  in  his  satires,  yet  the  king  was 
very  fond  of  his  conversation,  and  tried  every  means 
to  win  him  over  to  his  side,  but  in  vain.  His  inflex- 
ible integrity  of  principle  was  proof  against  all  temp- 
tations, either  of  his  own  distresses  (and  he  was  often 
reduced  to  great  poverty),  or  of  the  large  offers  made 
him  by  the  court,which  was  earnest  in  the  endeavouring 
to  gain  a  man  of  his  talents  and  character  on  their  side. 

The  king  having  had  Marvell  at  the  palace  one 
night,  when  he  was  most  cordially  and  splendidly 
entertauied,  sent  the  lord  treasurer,  Danby,  the  next 
morning,  to  find  out  his  lodgings  ;  which  were  then 
up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the 
Strand.  Here  he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing. 
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when  the  treasurer  abruptly  opened  the  door  upon 
him.    Surprised  at  seeing  such  an  unexpected  visitor, 
he  told  his   lordship,  he  had,  he   believed,  mistaken 
his  way  ;  "  Notnow  I  havefound  Mr.  MarveJl,"  replied 
the   Lord   Danby ;    he   then    assured  him    he   was 
expressly  sent  to  him  from  the  king,  and  his  message 
was  to  know  what  his  majest3'^  could  do  to  serve  him  ? 
"It  is  not  in  his   majesty's  power  to  serve  me,  ray 
lord," answered  Mr.  Marvell,  jocularly  ;  but  the  lord 
treasurer    making    a    serious   affair  of   it,    he    told 
him  that  he  full  well   knew  the  nature   of   courts, 
having  been  in  many  ;  and  that  whoever  is  distin- 
guished by  the  favour   of  the  prince,  is  always  ex- 
pected to  vote  in  his  interest.    Lord  Danby  told  him, 
that  his  majesty,  from  the  just  sense  he  had  of  his 
merit  alone,  desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
place    at   court   he  could  be   pleased    with  ?     Mr. 
Marvell  replied  with  the  utmost  steadiness,  that  he 
could  not  with  honour  accept  the  offer,  since  if  he 
did,  he  must  eltlierbe  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  voting 
against  him,  or  false  to  his  country   in   giving  in   to 
the  measures  of  the  court :  the  only  favour  which  he 
begged  therefore  of  his  majesty,  was,  that  he  would 
esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and 
acting  more  truly  in  his  proper  interest,  while  thus 
he  refused   his   offers,    than   he  could  possibly  do, 
should  he  accept  them.     The  lord  treasurer  finding 
his  solicitations   to  be  quite    fruitless,  and  that  no 
arguments    could  prevail    on    him    to    accept  any 
post  under  the  government,  told  him  the  king  had 
ordered    him   a  thousand    pounds;   which  my   lord 
hoped  he  would  receive,  'till  he  could   think  what 
farther  to  ask  of  his  majesty.     But  Mr.  Marvell  con- 
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tinued  equally  inflexible  to  this  temptation,  and 
rejected  the  money  with  the  same  steadfastness 
of  mind  with  which  be  had  refused  the  proirer  of  a 
place  ;  though  he  was  at  that  instant  so  straitened 
for  want  of  cash,  that  he  was  obliged,  as  soon  as 
Lord  Danby  took  his  leave,  to  send  to  a  friend  to 
borrow  a  guinea  ;  so  far  did  the  love  of  public  good 
over- rule  all  sense  of  private  interest  in  his  honest 
heart. 


REVOLTERS  RECLAIMED. 

When  Procopius  usurped  the  imperial  purple, 
Arbetio,  a  respectable  veteran  of  the  great  Constantine, 
who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  honours  of  the 
consulship,  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  retirement, 
and  once  more  to  conduct  an  array  to  the  field.  In 
the  heat  of  action,  calmly  taking  oiF  his  helmet,  he 
shewed  his  grey  hairs  and  venerable  countenance,  and 
saluting  the  soldiers  of  Procopius  by  the  endearing 
names  of  children  and  companions,  exhorted  them  no 
longer  to  support  the  desperate  cause  of  a  contempt- 
ible tyrant;  but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  honour  and  victory.  In  the 
two  engagements  of  Thyatira,  and  Naconia,  Proco- 
pius was  deserted  by  his  troops  ;  and  after  wandering 
some  time  among  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  desponding  followers,  con- 
ducted to  the  imperial  camp,  and  immediately  be- 
headed. 
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GEORGE  I. 

This  illustrious  monarch,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of 
the  lord  major  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1718,  said,  "  I  shall  be 
glad,  not  only  for  your  sakes,  but  for  my  own,  if  any 
defects  which  may  touch  the  rights  of  ray  good  sub- 
jects are  discovered  in  my  time,  since  that  will  fur- 
nish me  with  the  means  of  giving  you,  and  all  my 
people,  an  indisputable  proof  of  my  tenderness  of 
their  privileges." 


EARL  OF  STAIR. 

The  Earl  of  Stair  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his 
patriotism,  as  for  his  polite  accomplishments,  gene- 
rosity, and  military  talents.  When  all  his  offices  and 
honours  were  taken  from  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
for  voting  in  parliament  against  the  excise  scheme,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  and  put  his  estate  into  the  hands 
of  trustees,  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  him  in  his  magnificent 
embassy  to  Paris,  which  administration  had  refused  to 
accept ;  reserving  only  a  hundred  pounds  a  month 
for  himself.  During  this  period,  he  was  often  seen 
holding  the  plough  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time. 
Yet  on  receiving  visits  of  ceremony,  he  could  put  on 
the  great  man  and  the  great  style  of  living,  for  he 
was  fond  of  adorning  a  fine  person  with  a  graceful 
dress ;  and  two  French  horns  and  a  French  cook  had 
refused  to  quit  his  service  \\hen  he  retired. 

When  the  messenger  brought  the  king's  letter 
for  him  to  take  the  connuand  of  the  array,  he  had 
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only  ten  pounds  In  tlie  house.  He  sent  expresses  for 
the  gentlemen  of  his  own  family,  shewed  the  king's 
letter,  and  desired  them  to  find  money  to  carry  him 
to  London.  They  asked  how  much  he  wanted,  and 
when  they  should  bring  it ;  his  answer  was,  "  the 
more  the  better,  and  the  sooner  the  better,"  They 
brought  him  three  thousand  guineas.  The  circum- 
stance came  to  the  king's  ears,  who  expressed  to  his 
ministers  the  uneasiness  he  felt  at  Lord  Stair's  dif- 
ficulties in  money  matters.  One  proposed  that  the 
king  should  make  hiro  a  present  of  a  sum  of  money 
when  he  arrived.  Another  said.  Lord  Stair  w as  so 
high  spirited,  that  if  he  was  ofieied  money,  he  would 
run  back  to  his  own  country,  and  they  should  lose 
their  general.  A  third  suggested,  that  to  save  his 
delicacy,  the  king  should  give  him  six  commis- 
sions of  cornets  to  dispose  of,  which,  at  that  time, 
sold  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  piece.  The  king  liked 
this  idea  best,  and  gave  the  commissions  blank  to 
Lord  Stair,  saying,  they  were  intended  to  pay  for  his 
journey  and  equipage.  But  in  going  from  court  to 
his  own  house,  he  gave  all  the  six  awaj-. 

The  best  princes  are  apt  to  forget  their  obligations 
to  their  best  subjects,  especially  when  they  dare  to 
oppose  their  high  will.  The  Earl  of  Stair  had  spoken 
and  voted,  as  he  thought  at  least,  for  the  good  of  his 
country  against  the  measures  of  the  court  and  ministry. 
Queen  Caroline,  the  next  time  she  saw  him  at  court 
after  his  obnoxious  behaviour  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
told  his  lordship  that  she  was  sorry  he  went  out  of 
his  proper  sphere.  "  He  was  a  good  fellow,"  she 
owned,  "  but  wished  he  would  not  dabble  in  politics." 
"  Madam,"  said  the  earl,  •'  if  I  had  not  ioine  v^ars 
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ngo  meddled  in  political  matters,  I  should  never  have 
had  the  honour  to  see  your  majesty  at  St.  James's." 


SUSSEX  FISHERMAN. 

Soon  after  William  the  Third  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  of  England,  a  French  ship  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  Admiral  Tourville  took  prisoner  an  honest 
Sussex  fisherman.  The  admiral  was  then  prej)aring 
to  make  a  descent  upon  England  in  favour  of  King 
James ;  and  intending  to  land  in  Sussex,  he  was 
earnest  to  know  how  the  people  of  that  county  stood 
aftected  to  the  government.  He  ordered  the  fisher- 
man upon  deck,  and  began  himself  to  question  him 
bow  he  and  his  neighbours  loved  King  James,  and 
how  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  King  William  as  you 
call  him,  said  the  admiral ;  and  how  they  were  affected 
to  the  government.  The  fisherman  stared,  and  said, 
"  that  he  never  had  seen  either  of  the  gentlefolks  whom 
his  honour  was  pleased  to  mention,  in  his  life ;  that, 
mayhap,  they  were  very  civil  persons  ;  and  he  had  no 
ill-will  to  either  ;  God  bless  them  both:  as  to  matters 
of  government,  how  should  he  know  any  thing  of 
them,  for  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ?"  The 
admiral  continued  to  question  lilra,  but  without  effect ; 
for  he  found  the  fellow  grossly  ignorant  of  all  public 
transactions.  At  last,  "  Come,  come,"  says  the  ad- 
miral, "  you  are  a  good  likely  fellow,  and  as  you  are 
so  very  indifferent  about  all  parties,  you  can  have  no 
objection  to  carrying  a  musket  in  my  ship."  "  What! 
carry  a  musket  to  fight  against  mj  country  !"  cried 
out  the  fellow  ;  "  indeed,  your  honour  must  excuse 
me ;  you  shall  put  me  to  a  thousand  deaths  before  I 
fight  against  my  country." 
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SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE. 

"When  the  brave  Sir  George  Rooke  was  making  his 
'.vill,  some  friends  "ho  were  present  expressed  their 
surprise  that  he  had  not  more  to  leave.  "  Why," 
said  the  worthy  man,  "  I  do  not  leave  much,  but 
what  I  do  leave  was  honestly  acquired,  for  it  never 
cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  nor  ray  country  a  farthing." 


SIR  HENRY  VANE. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  fees  of  Sir  Henry  Vane's 
office  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  though  butfourpence  in 
the  pound,  by  reason  of  the  Dutch  war  amounted  to 
3£30,000  per  annum.  Of  this  circumstance  he  had 
the  magnanimity  to  acquaint  the  parliament;  and  ob- 
serving that  such  profit  was  a  shameful  robbery  of  the 
public,  offered  to  give  up  his  patent,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  Charles  I.,  and  to  accept  in  lieu, 
for  an  agent  he  had  bred  up  to  the  business,  a  salary 
of  o£200  a  year.  The  parliament  readily  assented 
to  the  proposal;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  public  virtue, 
settled  on  Sir  Henry  an  annuity  of  o£l,200. — 
How  many  are  there  to  whom,  in  these  critical  and 
trying  times,  we  migiit  well  say,  "  Go  ye  and  do 
likewise  ?" 


JOHN  KNOX. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  when  that  intrepid 
reformer,  John  Knox,  took  the  liberty  of  lecturing 
Queen  Mary  from  the  pulpit,  her  majesty  indignantly 
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exclaimed,  "  What  have  ye  to  do  with  ray  marriage  ? 
Or  what  are  you  in  this  commonwealth  ?"  "  A 
subject  born  within  the  same,  madam,"  replied  the 
reformer,  piqued  by  the  last  question,  and  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  it  was  proposed.  "  And 
albeit  I  be  neither  earl,  lord,  nor  baron  in  it,  yet  has 
God  made  me  (how  abject  that  ever  I  be  in  your  eyes) 
a  profitable  member  within  the  same.  Yea,  madam, 
to  me  it  appertains  no  less  to  forewarn  of  such  things 
as  may  hurt  it,  if  I  foresee  them,  than  it  doth  to  any 
of  the  nobility  ;  for  both  my  vocation  and  conscience 
require  plainness  of  me.  And  therefore,  madam,  to 
yourself  I  say  that  which  I  speak  in  public  place  : 
whensoever  the  nobility  of  this  realm  shall  consent 
that  ye  be  subject  to  an  unfaithful  husband,  they  do 
as  much  as  in  them  lieth  to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish 
his  truth  from  them,  to  betray  the  freedom  of  this 
realm,  and  perchance  it  shall  in  the  end  do  small 
comfort  to  yourself." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ORDER  Of  CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY. 

Henry  III.  of  France  passing  near  the  castle  of 
Chamont,  stopped  and  dined  there.  In  the  court 
yard  and  gardens  he  was  surprised  to  see  several  men 
who  wanted  cither  a  leg  or  an  arm.  "  Sire,"  said  the 
host,  William  Pot,  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  "  a  merchant 
who  thought  himself  under  great  obligations  to  ray 
father,  died  three  years  ago ;  having  none  but  dis- 
tant relations,  he  left  me  by  his  will,  600,000  livres; 
I  have  appropriated  this  fund,  and  the  interest  of  this 
sum,  to  the  nourishment  and  support  of  fifteen  soldiers 
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bom  on  ray  estate,  and  whom  their  wound;  have  dis- 
abled from  serving  your  majesty."  This  foundaliou 
of  the  Knight  of  Rhodes,  gave  Henry  III.  the  idea  of 
an  order  of  christian  charity  for  poor  officers  and  soldiers 
maimed  in  war.  The  troubles  which  harassed  the 
kingdom,  prevented  this  establishment  from  being 
supported  ;  and  it  sunk  again  after  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  who  had  resumed  the  design  in  1605. 
The  creation  of  the  palace  of  Mars  with  magnificence, 
and  on  a  solid  foundation,  was  reserved  for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 


SOMETHING  BETTER  THAN  POWER. 

The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  dining  in  company 
with  some  sovereign  princes  and  petty  German  po- 
tentates, the  conversation  turned  upon  their  differ- 
ent forces  and  powers.  After  hearing  all  their  pre- 
tensions, the  duke  said,  "  I  do  not  envy  any  one  of 
you  that  power  which  God  has  given  you,  but  there 
is  one  thing  of  which  1  can  boast,  which  is,  that  in 
my  little  state,  I  can  walk  at  all  hours  alone,  and  in 
security.  I  ramble  among  the  woods,  I  lie  down  to 
sleep  under  some  trees  unconcerned,  for  I  fear  neither 
the  sword  of  a  robber  nor  of  an  injured  subject.  Which 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  can  say  the  same  ?" 


LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

James  II.  in  his  Auto-Biography,  relates,  that  "  it 
iiaving  been  proposed  and  solicited  by  the  Lord 
Roberts,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  and  others,  that  by 
the  king's  declnratioo,  a  tuler.itioa  should  be  graiilcd 
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to  tender  consciences,  in  pursuance  of,  and  grounded 
on,  U>e  declaration  at  Breda  ;  it  was  resolved  by  his 
majesty,  in  a  private  council  held  by  him  in  the 
chancellor's  (Lord  Clarendon's)  lodgings  at  Worcester 
House,  that  a  declaration  to  that  purpose  should  be 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  being  also  very  much  for 
it.  But  when  that  business  afterwards  came  to 
be  debated  before  the  Lords,  the  chancellor  spoke 
violently  against  it ;  and  being  seconded  b}'  the  bishops 
and  others  of  the  zealous  Church  of  England  men,  it 
■was  laid  aside,  which  did  not  a  little  cool  the  king's 
warm  heart  towards  the  chancellor."  What  an  in- 
structive lesson !  Had  that  declaration  of  liberty  of 
conscience  which  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  so 
earnestly  wished  for,  been  adopted,  it  would  have 
been  the  commencement  of  a  reform,  which  might 
have  saved  Clarendon  from  banishment,  and  tlie  house 
of  his  royal  master  from  downfall.  The  history  of 
England  might  not  then  have  been  illustrated  by  a 
glorious,  because  necessary,  revolution. 


SOBIESKL 
At  the  time  that  the  treasury  of  Poland  was  ex- 
hausted, the  city  of  Warsaw  drained  of  its  last 
ducat,  the  provinces  laid  waste,  and  every  means  of 
raising  a  supply  seemed  impracticable,  the  council, 
Iiopeless  of  devising  any  expedient  for  even  a  tempo- 
rary succour,  met  in  his  majesty's  cabinet,  to  consult 
about  obtaining  resources.  The  debate  was  as  de- 
sponding as  their  situation,  until  Thaddeus  Sobicski, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  observer,  rose  from 
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his  seat.  He  advanced  towards  Stanislaus,  and 
taking  from  his  neck,  and  other  parts  of  Iiis  per- 
son, those  magnificent  jewels  which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  wear  in  tlie  presence  of  the  king,  he  knelt 
down,  and  laying  them  at  the  fuet  of  his  majesty, 
said,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  •'  These  are  trifles,  but 
such  as  they  are,  and  all  of  the  like  kind  which  1 
possess,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  appropriate  to  the 
public  service." 

•'  Nobie  young  man  !"  cried  th«  king,  raising  lilm 
from  the  ground,  "  you  have  indeed  taught  me  a 
lesson  J  I  accept  these  jewels  with  gratitude.  Here," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  treasurer,  "  put  them  into  the 
national  fund,  and  let  them  be  followed  by  my  own, 
with  my  plate,  which,  I  desire,  may  be  instantly  sent 
to  the  mint.  One  half  of  it  the  array  sliall  have,  the 
other  we  must  expend  in  giving  some  little  support  to 
the  surviving  families  of  the  brave  men  who  have 
fallen  in  our  defence." 

The  palatine  readily  united  with  his  grandson,  in 
the  surrender  of  all  their  personal  property,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country;  and,  according  to  their 
example,  the  treasury  was  soon  filled  with  gratuities 
from  the  nobles,  which  enabled  the  army  to  march 
out,  newly  ecjuipped,  and  in  high  spirits. 


SINCERITY. 

A  Corsican  gentleman  who  had   been   taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Genoese,  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dun- 
geon, where  lie  was  chained   to  the  ground.     While 
he  was  in  this  dismal  situation,  the   Genoese   sent   a 
E    2 
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message  lo  lum,  that  if  he  would  accept  of  a  com- 
mission in  their  service,  he  might  have  it.  "  No/' 
said  lie,  *'  were  I  to  accept  your  offer,  it  would  be 
with  a  determined  purpose  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  service  of  my  country.  But  I 
would  not  have  my  countrymen  even  suspect  that  I 
could  be  one  moment  unfaithful." 


ALOYS  REDING. 
When  the  French  armies  entered  Switzerland,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Aloys  Reding 
resumed  the  sword  in  favour  of  his  country,  and  per- 
formed many  splendid  actions.  But  the  armies  of 
his  enemies  were  too  numerous,  and  treachery  and 
cowardice  thinned  his  own  ranks.  At  length  the  time 
arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  issue  of  tlie  contest. 
Certain  death  appeared  to  await  the  whole  band  of 
heroic  Swiss.  On  the  sublime  heights  of  Morgarten, 
Reding  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Mor- 
garten had  been  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
great  actions  ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  heroic  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  times,  the  brave  general  thus  ad- 
dressed his  soldiers.  "  Comrades  and  fellow  citizens ! 
the  decisive  moment  is  arrived.  Surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  deserted  by  our  friends,  it  only  remains 
to  know  if  we  will  courageously  imitate  the  example 
formerly  set  by  our  ancestors  among  these  magni- 
ficent mountains;  indeed  upon  the  spot  on  wliich  we 
Jiow  stand.  An  almost  instant  death  awaits  us.  If 
any  one  fear,  let  him  retire ;  we  will  not  reproach 
bira  ;  but  let  us  not  impose  upon  each  other  at  this 
solemn  hour.     I  would  rather  have  a  hundred  men 
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firm  and  steadfast  to  their  duty,  than  a  large  army 
which,  by  flight,  might  occasion  confusion  ■  or  by 
precipitous  retreat,  immolate  the  brave  men  who 
would  still  defend  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I  pro- 
mise not  to  abandon  you,  even  in  the  greatest  danger. 
Death  and  no  retreat !  If  3'ou  participate  in  my  reso- 
lution, let  two  men  come  out  of  3'our  ranlis,  and 
swear  to  me,  in  your  name,  that  you  will  be  faithful 
to  your  promises." 

Wiien  the  chieftain  had  finished  his  address,  his 
soldiers,  who  had  been  leaning  on  their  arms,  and 
listening  in  reverential  silence,  instantly  hailed  its 
conclusion  with  loud  shouts  of  "  we  will  never 
desert  you;"  '*  we  will  never  abandon  you;"  "we 
will  share  your  fate,  whatever  it  may  be."  Two  men 
then  moved  out  of  each  rank,  as  Reding  had  desired; 
and  giving  their  hands  to  their  chief,  confirmed  the 
oatli  their  comrades  had  taken.  This  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  chief  and  his  soldiers,  was  sworn 
in  open  day,  and  in  one  of  the  subliraest  scenes 
in  all  Switzerland  ;  a  treaty  which,  as  the  historian 
Zochockle  observes,  bears  marks  of  patriarchal 
manners  worthy  the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age. 
These  brave  men  fought  and  bled  with  the  resolution 
of  heroes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  patriots  ;  but  fate 
having  for  a  time  decreed  the  subjugation  of  their 
country,  they  fought  therefore  in  vain. 

KEYS  OF  PARIS. 

When   Louis   the  Sixteenth,  after  his  momentary 
reconciliation  to  his  people,  went  to   the  Hotel  de 
Ville  to  receive  the   keys  of  Paris,  M.  Bailly,  the 
E  3 
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new  mayor,  addressed  his  majesty  in  a  speech  which 
comiuenced  with  the  following  piquant  ohscrvation  : 
*'  Sirt" ,  I  present  your  majesty  with  the  keys  of  the 
good  city  of  Paris.  They  are  the  same  which  were 
presented  to  Henry  IV.  He  reconquered  his  people, 
7unv  it  is  the  people  who  have  reconquered  their  king." 


BODY  GUARDS. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1789,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  the 
states  general  of  France,  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
commons,  taking  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  formed 
a  semicircle  around  his  majesty,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  palace,  crying  out,  "II  ne  luifaut pas  d'autres 
gardes  des  corps." 


EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

In  the  memorable  war  against  Russia  in  1812,  the 
news  of  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Smoleusko, 
arrived  during  the  conferences  of  the  Prince  of 
Sweden  with  the  Euiperor  of  Russia  ;  and  it  was 
there  that  Alexander  contracted  the  engagement  with 
himself  and  the  Prince  Royal,  his  ally,  never  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace.  "  Should  Petersburg  be  taken," 
said  he,  "  1  will  retire  into  Siberia.  I  will  there 
resume  our  ancient  customs ;  and  like  our  long-bearded 
ancestors,  we  will  return  anew  to  conquer  the  empire." 
"  This  resolution  will  liberate  Europe,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince  Royal ;  and  his  prediction  was  accom- 
plished. 
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SELF  DEVOTION. 


In  the  year  1710,  the  Danish  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Gyldenlseve,  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic  in  pursuit  of  a  Swedish  fleet ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  sickness  of  his  crew,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  sail  for  Kioege  Bay,  and  secure  a 
defensive  position.  The  Swedish  admiral  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  calamity,  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  appeared  ofF  the  bay,  and 
engaged,  but  did  not  conquer,  the  fleet. 

During  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Danish  line  of 
battle  ships,  the  Danbrog,  took  fire,  nor  could  all 
their  eftbrts  to  extinguish  the  flames  avail.  Captain 
Hvitfeldt  saw  one  ra^^  of  hope  which,  at  the  moment, 
promised  safety  to  himself  and  his  crew ;  it  was  to 
cut  his  cables  and  drive  ashore  ;  there  was,  however, 
danger  to  be  apprehended  if  the  wind  should  change, 
that  the  vessel  might  drive  among  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  thus  endanger  both  the  shipping  and  the  town. 
Of  the  two  evils,  Hvitfeldt  chose  the  least.  He  gave 
positive  orders  that  the  cables  should  not  be  cut ;  and 
then  sent  his  ofiicers  among  the  crew,  to  ask  them  if 
it  would  not  be  more  glorious  to  pursue  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  enemy  wliile  the  Danbrog  existed,  than 
by  an  attempt  merely  to  save  themselves,  endanger 
tlie  lives  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  ? 

The  sailors  answered  the  noble  proposal  of  their 
gallant  captain  by  the  most  cordial  cheers.  Hvitfeldt 
then  sent  six  men  on  board  the  admiral,  to  inform 
him  of  their  determination,  and  to  bid  their  country 
farewell.     In  a  few  minutes  the  flames  reached  the 
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magazine,  explosion  followed,  and  the  whole  crew 
perished  in  one  of  the  most  patriotic  acts  of  self 
devotion  ever  recorded. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  FREDERIKSHALD. 

The  town  of  Frederikshald  was  attacked  by 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  during  his  invasion  of  Norway 
in  1716,  and  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance.  Tiie 
citizens  defended  the  town  from  street  to  street,  and 
house  to  house  ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  Swedes 
prevailed,  and  the  town  was  taken. 

Although  Charles  was  thus  become  master  of  the 
town,  yet  the  inhabitants  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority.  Some  of  them  retired  to  the  fort,  and 
others  went  on  board  tlie  praam  they  had  constructed, 
or  hid  themselves  in  the  mountains.  From  all 
quarters  a  constant  fire  was  kept  upon  the  town, 
especially  from  the  fort,  to  expel  the  enemy.  A  few 
hours  after  the  surrender  of  the  town,  Charles  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  the  fort,  to  solicit  a  truce,  but  he  was 
sent  back  with  the  following  answer  :  "The  King  of 
Sweden  being  an  uninvited  guest,  it  is  our  duly 
to  send  him  whence  he  came."  The  fidelity  with 
which  they  kept  their  promise,  was  soon  evident  to 
Charles  ;  for  when  they  found  it  impossible  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  by  their  cannon,  they  desperately  set  fire 
to  the  town.  The  citizens  eagerly  liastencd  to  fire 
their  own  houses,  while  the  enemy  in  vain  sought  to 
extinguisli  the  increasing  flames.  The  scene  of  horror 
was  considerably  augmented  by  the  fire  of  the  artil- 
lery from  the  fort  and  the  praam. 

Charles,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  an  invin- 
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cible  spirit,  strengthened  by  a  familiarity  with  danger, 
stood  appalled  at  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and 
left  the  town  that  very  day. 

EUSTACE  ST.  PIERRE. 

When  Edward  the  Third,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
laid  siege  to  Calais,  the  citizens  under  the  command 
of  Count  Vienne,  the  governor,  made  an  adnn'rable 
defence.  Day  after  day  the  English  effected  many 
a  breach,  \vhich  they  expected  to  storm  by  break  of 
day ;  but  when  morning  appeared,  they  beheld  new 
ramparts  raised  nightly,  erected  out  of  the  ruins  which 
the  previous  day  had  made.  France  had  now  put 
her  sickle  into  her  second  harvest,  since  Edward,  witli 
his  victorious  army,  sat  down  before  the  town.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  intent  on  the  issue.  The 
Englisii  made  their  approaches  and  attacks  without 
remission,  but  the  citizens  were  as  obstinate  in  re- 
pelling all  their  efforts.  At  length  famine  did  more 
for  Edward  than  arras.  After  the  citizens  had  de- 
voured the  lean  carcasses  of  their  half-starved  cattle, 
they  tore  up  old  foundations  and  rubbish,  in  search 
of  vermin ;  they  fed  on  boiled  leather  and  the  weeds 
of  exhausted  gardens,  and  a  morsel  of  damaged  corn 
was  accounted  matter  of  luxury.  In  this  extremity 
they  resolved  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
boldly  sallied  forth  ;  the  English  joined  battle,  and 
after  a  long  and  desperate  engagement.  Count  Vienne 
■was  taken  prisoner  ;  and  the  citizens  who  survived 
the  slaughter  retired  within  their  gates. 

The  command  now  devolved  on  Eustace  St.  Pierre, 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but 
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of  the  most  exalted  virtue.  Eustace  soon  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  capitulating,  and  offered 
to  deliver  the  city  up  to  Edward,  with  all  the  wealth 
and  possessions  of  the  citizens,  provided  thej'  might 
be  permitted  to  depart  with  life  and  liberty.  As 
Edward  had  long  expected  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
France,  he  was  exasperated  against  these  people, 
whose  sole  valour  had  so  long  defeated  his  warmest 
hopes  J  he,  therefore,  determined  to  take  an  exem- 
plary revenge.  He  answered  by  Sir  Walter  JMauny, 
that  they  all  deserved  capital  punishment,  as  obstinate 
traitors  to  him,  their  true  and  lawful  sovereign ; 
that,  however,  in  his  wonted  clemency,  he  consented 
to  pardon  the  bulk  of  the  plebeians,  provided  they 
would  deliver  up  to  him  six  of  their  principal  citizens, 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  as  victims  of  due 
atonement  for  that  spirit  of  rebellion  with  which  they 
had  inflamed  the  common  people.  All  the  remains 
of  this  desolate  city  were  convened  in  the  great 
square;  and  like  men  arraigned  at  a  tribunal  from 
whence  there  was  no  appeal,  expected,  with  throbbing 
hearts,  the  sentence  of  their  conqueror.  When  Sir 
Walter  had  declared  his  message,  consternation  and 
dismay  were  impressed  on  every  face  ;  each  looked 
upon  death  as  his  own  inevitable  lot;  for  how  should 
they  desire  to  be  saved  at  the  price  proposed  ? 
Whom  had  thej^  to  deliver  up,  save  parents,  brothers, 
kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  so  often 
exposed  their  lives  in  their  defence  ?  To  a  long  and 
dead  silence,  deep  sighs  and  groans  succeeded  ;  till 
Eustace  St.  Pierre,  ascending  a  little  eminence,  thus 
addressed  the  assembly  :  "  My  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  you  see  the  condition  to  which  we  are  re- 
duced ;  we  must  either  submit  to  the  terms   of  our 
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cruel  and  ensnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up  our 
tender  infants,  our  wives,  and  chaste  daughters,  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  soldiery.  We  well  know  what 
the  tyrant  intends  hy  his  specious  oflers  of  mercy. 
It  does  not  satiate  his  vengeance  to  make  us  merely 
miserable,  he  would  make  us  criminal ;  he  would 
make  us  contemptible;  he  will  grant  us  hfe  on  no 
condition,  save  that  of  being  unworthy  of  it.  Look 
about  you,  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes  on  the 
persons  whom  you  wish  to  deliver  up  as  the  victims 
of  your  own  safety.  Which  of  these  would  you 
appoint  to  the  rack,  the  axe,  or  the  halter  ?  Is  there 
any  here  who  has  not  watched  for  you,  who  has  not 
fought  for  you,  who  has  not  bled  for  you  ?  Who, 
through  the  length  of  this  inveterate  siege,  has  not 
suftered  fatigues  and  miseries  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  death,  that  you  and  yours  might  survive  to  days 
of  peace  and  prosperity  ?  Is  it  your  preservers,  then, 
whom  you  would  destine  to  destruction  ?  You  will 
not,  you  cannot  do  it.  Justice,  honour,  humanity, 
make  such  a  treason  impossible.  Where  then  is  our 
resource?  Is  there  any  expedient  left,  whereby  we 
may  avoid  guilt  and  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  the  deso- 
lation and  horrors  of  a  sacked  city  on  the  other? 
lliere  is,  my  friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left ;  a 
gracious,  an  excellent,  a  god-like  expedient !  Is  there 
any  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life  ?  let  him 
offer  himself  an  oblation  for  the  safety  of  his  people ! 
he  shall  not  fail  of  a  blessed  approbation  from  that 
Power,  who  offered  up  his  only  Sou  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind." 

He  spoke,  but  a  universal  silence  ensued.     Each 
man  looked  around  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and 
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magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  wished  to  approve 
in  therasehrs,  though  they  wanted  the  resolution. 
At  length  St.  Pierre  resumed  : 

"  It  had  been  base  in  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  to 
promote  any  matter  of  danger  to  others,  wliich  I 
myself  had  not  been  willing  to  undergo  in  my  own 
person.  But  I  held  it  ungenerous  to  deprive  any 
man  of  that  preference  and  estimation,  which  might 
attend  a  first  offer  on  so  signal  an  occasion ;  for  1 
doubt  not  but  there  are  many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more 
zealous  for  this  martyrdom,  than  1  can  be,  however 
modesty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  ostentation  may 
withhold  them  from  being  foremost  in  exhibiting  their 
merits.  Indeed,  the  station  to  which  the  captivity  of 
Count  Vienne  has  unhappily  raised  me,  imports  a  right 
to  be  the  first  in  giving  my  life  for  your  sakes.  I 
give  it  freely,  I  give  it  cheerfully  :  w  ho  comes  next  ?" 
"  Your  son  !"  exclaimed  a  youth,  not  yet  come  to 
maturity.  "  Ah,  my  child  !"  cried  St.  Pierre  ;  "  I 
am  then  twice  sacrificed.  But  no,  I  have  rather 
begotten  thee  a  second  time.  Thy  years  are  few,  but 
full,  my  son  ;  the  victim  of  virtue  has  reached  the 
utmost  purpose  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  next, 
my  friends?  This  is  the  hour  of  heroes."  "  Your 
kinsman!"  cried  John  de  Aire.  "  Your  kinsman!'' 
cried  James  Wissant."  "  Your  kinsman!"  cried  Peter 
Wissant."  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Mauny, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  why  was  I  not  a  citizen  of 
Calais  ?" 

The  sixth  victim  was  still  wanting,  but  was  quickly 
supplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were  now  emu- 
lous of  so  ennobling  an  example. 

The  keys  of  the  city  were  then  delivered  to  Sir 
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Walter.  lie  then  took  the  six  prisoners  into  his 
custody.  He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and 
g^ve  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduct  the  remain- 
ing citizens,  with  their  families,  through  the  camp  of 
the  English. 

Before  they  departed,  however,  they  desired  per- 
mission to  take  their  last  adieu  of  their  deliverers. 
What  a  parting  !  what  a  scene  !  They  crowded  with 
their  wives  and  children  about  St.  Pierre  and  his 
fellow-prisoners.  They  embraced,  they  clung  around, 
they  fell  prostrate  before  them.  They  groaned  ;  they 
wept  aloud  ;  and  the  joint  clamour  of  their  mourning 
passed  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  was  heard  through- 
out the  camp. 

At  length,  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow  victims  ap- 
peared under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  and  his 
guard.  All  the  tents  of  tlie  English  were  instantly 
emptied.  The  soldiers  poured  from  all  parts,  and 
arranged  themselves  on  each  side  to  behold,  to  con- 
template, to  admire  this  little  band  of  patriots  as 
they  passed.  They  murmured  their  applause  of 
that  virtue  which  they  could  not  but  revere,  even  in 
enemies ;  and  they  regarded  those  ropes  which  they 
had  voluntarily  assumed  about  their  necks,  as  ensigns 
greater  in  dignity  than  that  of  the  British  Garter. 

To  the  eternal  honour  of  Philippa,  the  Queen  of 
Edward,  through  her  intercession,  the  lives  of  these 
virtuous  citizens  were  spared.  [See  Anecdotes  of 
Humanity.^ 
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FAITHFUL  PASTOR. 

The  town  of  Nyekoebing,  doomed  to  tlie  flames 
by  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden, in  consequence 
of  the  inhabitants  being  unable  to  pay  the  heavy 
contributions  levied  upon  them,  was  preserved  by 
the  bold  and  patriotic  conduct  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  lessen. 

Sunday  was  the  day  appointed  by  the  enemy  for 
carrying  into  execution  their  dreadful  purpose ;  and  the 
impending  danger  naturally  afforded  a  most  affecting 
subject  for  the  clergyman's  discourse.  He  expatiated 
on  the  miserable  fate  to  which  he  and  his  fellow 
citizens  were  doomed  ;  and  pointed  out  the  only 
source  of  consolation  in  religion.  Perceiving  some 
Swedes  of  rank  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  lie 
raised  his  voice,  and  eloquently  animadverted  on 
cruelty  and  oppression. 

The  worthy  minister  had  scarcely  entered  his  house 
after  the  service  of  the  morning,  when  he  received  a 
message  from  Charles  Gustavus,  who  had  been  at 
church,  signifying  his  Swedish  majesty's  intention  of 
dining  with  him.  The  clergyman  still  retaining 
sparks  of  that  warmth  with  which  he  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  instantly  returned  the 
following  answer :  "  Sire,  my  dinner  consists  in 
peas-soup  and  pork  ;  it  is  all  your  majesty's  soldiers 
have  left  me ;  and  such  fare  being  too  mean  for  a 
king,  I  most  humbly  beg  to  decline  the  honour  your 
majesty  most  graciously  intended  me." 

The  king,  however,  would  not  be  refused,  and  sent 
another   messenger,  announcing  liis   approach.     At 
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table,  Mr.  Jessen  turned  the  conversation  on  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitants,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
move  the  Swedish  monarch  in  their  behalf,  until,  at 
last,  the  king  assured  hira  that  he  would  spare  the 
town.  Orders  were  issued  accordingly  ;  and  the  more 
effectually  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  sustaining 
injury,  Charles  Gustavus  ordered  a  guard  for  their 
protection. 

This  act  of  the  patriotic  Jessen  is  recorded  by  a 
portrait  placed  in  the  town-hall  at  Nyekoebing.  It 
represents  a  venerable  man,  whose  expressive  features 
give  assurance  of  the  eloquent  and  persevering  zeal 
with  which  he  succeeded  in  personally  assuaging 
the  anger  of  a  warlike  king,  and  averting  a  general 
calamity. 


SIEGE  OF  COPEN^HAGEN. 

When  Charles  Gustavus  laid  siege  a  second  time 
to  Copenhagen,  the  city  was  very  ill  prepared  for  de- 
fence. The  fortifications  were  in  many  places  deca3'ed, 
there  was  no  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  garrison 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  thousand  men.  The  sudden 
attack  of  the  Swedes  prevented  any  reinforcement 
reaching  the  city,  eitlier  by  sea  or  land.  Frederick 
the  Third  sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  King  of  Sweden 
replied,  "  I  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  war  when 
I  have  conquered  Denmark."  A  general  terror  now 
prevailed  in  the  Danish  court ;  some  members  of 
which  entreated  the  king  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
by  escaping  to  Norway  or  Holland.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  resolved  to  perish  or  conquer  in  my  onw  nest, 
r  2 
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I  shall  cease  to  value  life,  when  my  kingdom  is  tram- 
pled upon  by  my  enemies." 

The  king  tlien  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  arms 
throughout  the  city,  and  issued  the  following  procla- 
raation.  "  His  majesty  confiding  in  the  unanimity  and 
valour  of  all  true  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  (irmly 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  by  them 
which  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  delivery  of  their 
country,  declares  to  all  such  persons  as  may  feel  re- 
luctant to  partake  the  dangers  of  the  contest,  that  tliey 
are  free  to  leave  the  city,  while  it  is  yet  time,  and 
not  to  bean  incumbrance  to  those  who  are  determined 
to  stand  or  fall  with  our  royal  self." 

Such  a  declaration  from  the  king,  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  all  classes  with  hope  and  confidence  ;  and 
the  brave  Frederick  soon  found  in  every  subject  a 
hero  and  a  patriot.  The  city,  which  a  few  hours 
before  was  without  troops,  suddenly  displayed  as 
many  warriors  as  could  be  furnished  with  arms.  These 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  soldiery.  Their  hearts 
beat  with  patriotic  fire,  and  every  individual  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  hurling  death  and  destruction 
on  the  enemy. 

The  first  object  was  to  restore  order  on  the  ramparts; 
all  lent  a  willing  hand  to  this  essential  duty;  even 
women  rivalled  each  other  in  supplying  materials.  The 
fortifications  being  thus  repaired,  the  suburbs  were 
set  on  fire  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  army. 

Charles  opened  his  trenches,  while  his  fleet  bom- 
barded the  city  ;  but  all  in  vain.  When  any  part  of 
the  town  was  on  fire,  the  citizens  hastened  to  extinguish 
it;  and  whenever  the  Swedes  shewed  an  intention  of 
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scaling  the  raraparts,  they  met  with  a  most  vigorous 
resistance  ;  the  king  sharing  every  danger  with  his 
subjects,  and  by  his  presence  and  example  encourag- 
ing them  to  persevere.  Thus  the  first  month  of  the 
siege  passed  amidst  a  succession  of  calamities,  fears, 
and  expectations  ;  but  the  fall  of  Cronborg,  and  the 
delay  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, threw  a  momentary  gloom  over  the  city, 
though  an  unconquerable  spirit  still  animated  every 
soul.  Opulent  individuals  applied  their  wealth  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  while  the  king  sold  many  of  his 
valuables,  and  pledged  otiier  parts  of  his  property,  to 
obtain  money,  which  he  distributed  among  the  neces- 
sitous. 

When  the  siege  had  continued  three  months,  during 
which  no  impression  whatever  was  made  on  the 
city,  which  proudly  mocked  the  efforts,  and  defied 
the  rage  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  the  Dutch  fleet 
entered  the  Sound  ;  and  after  fighting  its  way  into 
port,  brought  a  vast  supply  of  men  and  provisions  to 
the  besieged  city. 

The  sea  was  soon  after  frozen  over,  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  by  the  Swedes  for  storming  the 
city,  which  they  perpetually  harassed.  The  guards 
in  the  city  were  doubled  ;  persons  were  employed 
in  breaking  the  ice,  and  every  individual  was  on  the 
alert  by  day  and  by  night,  ready  for  the  impending 
moment.  The  men  went  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
were  relieved  from  guard,  and  mounted  guard  when 
they  left  oir  work. 

At  length  the  important  night  arrived.  The 
Swedes  commenced  the  assault  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  continued  to  storm  the  town  the  whole  night.  A 
r  :> 
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few  succeeded  in  scaling  the  ramparts  ;  but  they  had 
to  contend  nith  men  resolved  to  bury  themselves  in 
the  ruins  of  their  city,  rather  than  be  subdued.  The 
Swedes,  after  sustaining  a  great  loss  of  men,  and  some 
of  their  best  officers,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  nor 
did  they  ever  attempt  to  renew  the  attack. 

A  short  time  before  the  storming  took  place,  the 
English  ambassador  advised  Frederick  to  sue  for  peace 
on  any  terms ;  but  the  king  replied,  in  a  dignified 
tone,  "  I  will  beg  peace  from  none  ;  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  look  danger  in  the  face.  Charles  may 
come  when  he  pleases,  but  he  may  rest  assured  he 
will  meet  with  men  who  know  how  to  give  him  a 
proper  reception."  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  about  encouraging  his  brethren  in  arms,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  watch  and  fight  for  them  to  the 
last.  He  kept  his  word,  for  he  continued  on  horse- 
back during  the  storming,  and  was  always  where 
the  assault  was  the  fiercest. 


SILESIAN  GIRL. 
During  the  seven  years'  war,  the  exertions  of  the 
Prussians  at  some  critical  periods  to  support  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  their  enterprising  monarch,  were 
of  a  nature  truly  astonislung  ;  but  they  were  far 
outdone  by  the  public  sacrifices  which  were  volun- 
tarily made  by  individuals  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
the  French  in  1813.  An  anecdote  of  a  Silesian  girl 
is  recorded,  which  serves  in  a  striking  n)anner  to 
shew  the  general  feeling  which  pervaded  the  country'. 
Whilst  her  neighbours  and  family  were  contributing 
in  diiferent  ways  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  she  was 
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for  some  lime  in  tlie  greatest  distress  at  her  iriability 
to  manifest  her  patriotism,  as  she  possessed  nothing 
•\vhich  she  could  dispose  of  for  that  purpose.  At 
length  the  idea  struck  her  that  her  hair,  which  was 
of  great  beauty,  and  tJie  pride  of  her  parents,  might 
be  of  some  value;  and  she  accordingly  set  olF  one 
morning  privately'  for  Breslau,  and  disposed  of  her 
beautiful  tresses  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  hair- 
dresser, however,  with  whom  she  had  negociated  the 
bargain,  being  touched  with  the  girl's  conduct, reserved 
his  purchase  for  the  manufacture  of  bracelets  and 
other  ornaments ;  and,  as  the  story  became  public, 
he  in  the  end  sold  so  many,  that  he  was  enabled  by 
this  fair  maiden's  locks  alone,  to  subscribe  a  hundred 
dollars  to  the  exigences  of  the  state. 


HOME. 

The  diet  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  Persia,  is  more 
frugal  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  kingdom.  It  consists  cbiefly  of  dates.  Some 
years  ago,  a  woman  belonging  to  one  of  the  Arab 
families  settled  at  Abusheker,  had  gone  to  England 
with  the  children  of  the  British  resident  at  that  place. 
"When  she  returned,  all  crowded  around  her  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  country  she  liad  visited.  She 
described  the  roads,  the  carriages,  the  horses,  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  the  cities,  and  the  higlily 
cultivated  state  of  tlie  country.  Her  audience  were 
full  of  envy  at  the  condition  of  Englishmen,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  retiring  with  that  impression, 
when  the  woman  happened  to  add,  that  the  country 
she  had  visited  only  wanted  one  thing  to  make  it 
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delightful.  "  What  is  that  ?"  was  tbe  enquiry.  "It 
has  not  a  date  tree  in  it,"  said  she.  "  I  never  ceased 
to  look  for  one  all  the  time  I  was  there  ;  but  I  looked 
in  vain."  The  sentiments  of  tlie  Arabs  who  listened 
to  her,  were  in  an  instant  changed  by  this  information. 
It  was  no  longer  envy,  but  pity,  which  they  felt  for 
men  wlio  were  condenmed  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  were  no  date  trees. 

"  Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  wc  roam, 
His  first  best  country  is  at  home." 


BRUTUS. 

Though  it  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Brutus, 
that  he  was  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  yet 
his  inflexible  regard  to  justice  and  to  liberty  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  admiration ;  and  perhaps  of 
all  the  distinguished  personages  of  antiquity,  he  best 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  inodel  of  a  virtuous 
citizen.  According  to  modern  manners,  when  assas- 
sination imdcr  any  circumstances  is  strongly  and 
justly  reprobated,  the  death  of  Caesar  Avas  a  criiue 
which  no  redeeming  virtues  of  Brutus  could  atone 
for  ;  but  tyrannicide  was  viewed  by  the  Romans  in 
a  very  diflerent  light  from  what  it  appears  at  present ; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  ideas  of  our  own  times,  that  wc 
are  to  judge  of  the  heroes  of  antiquit}'.  It  is  said, 
that  Brutus  was  guilty  of  the  highest  ingratitude  by 
killing  Caesar,  who  had  been  his  benefactor;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  this  circumstance  only  ren- 
dered his  act  the  more  glorious;  since  by  disregarding 
favours  to  himself,  he  shewed  the  greater  attachment 
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to  his  country.  How  clearly  has  Shakespeare  drawn 
the  line  between  Brutus'  friendship  for  Cassar,  and 
his  love  for  his  country.  "  If  there  be  any  in  this 
assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  1  say, 
that  Brutus'  love  for  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If, 
then,  that  friend  demand  wliy  Brutus  rose  against 
Caesar,  this  is  mj-  answer :  Not  that  I  loved  Ca?sar 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more." 

The  celebrated  letter  which  Brutus  wrote  to  Cicero, 
on  his  having  interceded  for  his  pardon  with  Octavius, 
perfectl  V  marks  his  character,  and  breathes  the  purest 
jirincipies  of  true  patriotism.  "  1  have  read,"  he  savs, 
"  a  part  of  your  letter  which  you  sent  to  Octavius, 
transmitted  to  me  by  Atticus.  Your  zeal  and  con- 
cern for  my  safety  gave  me  no  new  pleasure  :  for  it 
is  not  only  common,  but  our  daily  news,  to  hear 
something  which  vou  have  said  or  done  with  your 
usual  fidelity,  in  the  support  of  my  honour  and 
dignity.  Yet  that  same  part  of  your  letter  ali'ected 
me  with  the  most  sensible  grief  which  my  mind  could 
possibly  receive.  For  yo»i  compliment  him  so  highly 
for  his  services  to  the  republic,  and  in  a  strain  so 
supfjiiaut  and  abject ,  tliat — Vv^hat  shall  I  say  ? — I 
am  ashamed  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  we  are 
reduced — yet  it  must  be  said, — you  recommend  my 
safety  to  him  ;  (to  which,  what  death  is  not  prefer- 
able ?)  and  plainly  shew,  that  our  servitude  is  not  yet 
abolished,  but  our  master  only  changed.  Recollect 
your  words,  and  deny  them,  if  you  dare,  to  be  the 
prayers  of  a  slave  to  his  king.  There  is  one  thing, 
you  say,  tchich  is  required  and  expected  from  him,  that 
he  will  allow  those  citizens  to  live  in  safety,  of  whom  all 
honest  men,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  iliinh  well.     But 
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what,  if  he  will  not  allow  it  ?  Shall  we  be  the  less 
safe  for  that  ?  It  is  better  not  to  be  safe,  than  to 
be  made  safe  by  hira.  For  my  part,  1  can  never  think 
all  the  gods  so  averse  to  tlie  safety  of  the  Roman 
people,  that  Octavius  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  of 
any  one  citizen ;  I  will  not  say  for  the  deliverers  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  thus  magnificently  ; 
and  it  becomes  me  surely  to  do  so  to  those  who 
know  not  either  w  hat  to  fear  for  any  one,  or  what  to 
ask  of  any  one.  Can  you,  Cicero,  allow  Octavius 
to  have  this  power,  and  be  still  a  friend  to  him  ?  Or, 
if  you  have  any  value  for  me,  would  you  wish  to 
see  me  at  Rome,  when  I  must  first  be  recommended 
to  the  boy,  that  he  would  permit  me  to  be  there  ? 
What  reason  have  you  to  thank  him,  if  you  think  it 
necessary  to  beg  of  him  that  he  would  grant  and 
suffer  us  to  live  in  safety  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  reckoned  a 
kindness,  that  he  chooses  to  see  himself,  rather  than 
Antony,  in  the  condition  to  have  such  petitions  ad- 
dressed to  him  ?  One  may  supplicate,  indeed,  the 
successor,  but  never  the  avenger  of  another's  tyranny, 
that  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic 
may  be  safe.  It  was  this  weakness  and  despair,  not 
more  blameable,  indeed,  in  you  than  in  all,  which  first 
pushed  on  Csesar  to  the  ambition  of  reigning;  and 
after  his  death,  determined  Antony  to  attempt  to 
seize  his  place ;  and  has  raised  this  boy  so  high,  that 
you  judge  it  necessary  to  address  your  prayers  to 
him,  for  the  preservation  of  men  of  our  rank  ;  and 
that  we  can  be  saved  only  by  the  mercy  of  one, 
scarce  yet  a  man.  What  reason,"  he  continues,  "  had 
we  to  rejoice  at  Ceesar's  death,  if  after  "it  we  were  still 
to  continue  slaves  ?  Let  other  people  be  as  indolent  as 
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tliey  please ;  but,  as  for  me,  may  the  gods  deprive  me 
sooner  of  every  thing,  than  the  resolution  of  not 
allowing  to  the  heir  of  him  whom  I  killed,  what  I 
did  not  allow  to  the  man  himself;  nor  would  sutfer 
even  in  my  father,  were  he  living,  to  have  more  power 
than  the  laws  and  the  senate.  How  can  you  imagine 
that  the  rest  of  you  can  ever  be  free  under  him, 
without  whose  leave  there  is  no  place  for  us  in  that 
city  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  for  you,  after  all,  to 
obtain  what  you  ask  r  You  beg,  that  he  would  allow 
lis  to  be  safe.  Shall  we  then  receive  safety,  think  you, 
when  we  have  received  life  from  him  ?  But  how  can 
we  receive  it,  if  we  first  part  with  our  honour  and  our 
liberty  ?  Do  you  fancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome  is  to  be 
safe  ?  It  is  the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which  must 
secure  that  to  me :  for  I  was  never  safe  while  Caesar 
lived,  till  I  had  resolved  with  myself  upon  that 
attempt :  nor  can  I  in  any  place  live  in  exile,  as  long 
as  I  hate  slavery  and  insults  above  all  other  evils. 
Is  not  this  to  fall  back  again  into  the  same  state  of 
darkness,  when  he  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name 
of  the  tyrant  (though  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  when 
the  tyrants  are  destro_)ed,  their  children  also  perish 
with  them)  must  be  entreated,  that  the  avengers  of 
tyranny  may  be  safe  ?  Can  I  ever  wish  to  see  that 
city,  or  tliink  it  a  city,  which  has  not  the  power  even 
to  accept  liberty,  when  otfered,  and  even  forced  upon 
it ;  but  has  more  dread  of  the  name  of  their  late 
king,  in  the  person  of  a  boy,  than  confidence  in  itself; 
though  it  has  seen  that  very  king  taken  off  in  the 
utmost  height  of  power,  by  the  virtue  of  a  few  ?  Do 
not  recommend  me,  therefore,  any  more  to  your 
Caesar ;  nor  yourself  indeed,  if  vou  will  hearken  to 
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me.  You  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  few  years 
which  reruain  to  you  at  that  age,  if  for  tlie  sake  of 
thera  30U  can  supplicate  that  boj.  But  take  care, 
after  all,  lest  what  3'ou  have  done,  and  are  doing,  so 
laudably  against  Antony,  instead  of  being  applauded 
as  the  eflect  of  a  great  mind,  he  not  charged  to  the 
account  of  your  fear.  For  if  you  are  pleased  with 
Octavius,  so  as  to  petition  him  for  uur  safety,  you 
will  be  thought  not  to  have  disliked  a  master,  but  to 
have  wanted  a  more  friendly  one.  As  for  ni3'self,  may 
I  never  return  to  you,  if  I  ever  cither  supplicate  any 
man,  or  do  not  restrain  those  who  are  disposed  to  do 
it,  from  supplicating  fcr  themselves:  or  I  will  remove 
to  a  distance  from  all  such  who  can  be  slaves,  and 
fancy  myself  at  Home,  wherever  I  can  live  free  j 
and  shall  pity  you,  whose  fond  desire  of  life  neither 
age  nor  honours,  nor  the  example  of  other  men's 
virtue,  can  moderate.  For  my  part,  I  shall  ever 
think  myself  happy,  as  long  as  I  can  please  m^'self 
with  the  persuasion,  that  my  piety  has  been  fully 
requited.  For  what  can  be  happier  than  for  a  man, 
conscious  of  virtuous  acts,  and  content  with  liberty, 
to  despise  all  human  aft'airs  ?  Yet  I  will  never  yffeld 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  yielding,  or  be  conquered 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  be  conquered  themselves  ; 
but  will  first  tr}'  and  attempt  every  thing,  nor  ever 
desist  from  dragging  our  city  out  of  slavery.  If  such 
fortune  attends  me  as  I  ought  to  have,  we  shall  all 
rejoice  :  if  not,  I  shall  rejoice  myself.  For  how  can 
this  life  be  spent  better,  than  in  thoughts  and  acts 
which  tend  to  make  my  countrymen  free  ?  I  beg 
and  beseech  you,  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the  cause 
through  weariness  or  diffidence.     In  repelling  present 
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evils,  have  your  e^'e  always  on  the  future,  lest  they 
insinuate  themselves  before  you  are  aware.  Consider 
that  the  fortitude  and  the  courage  with  which  you 
delivered  the  republic  when  consul,  and  now  again 
when  consular,  are  nothing  without  constancy  and 
equability.  The  case  of  tried  virtue,  1  own,  is  harder 
than  of  untried  :  we  require  services  from  it  as  debts; 
and,  if  any  thing  disappoints  us,  we  blame  with  re- 
sentment, as  if  we  had  been  deceived  by  it.  Where- 
fore, for  Cicero  to  withstand  Antony,  though  it  be  a 
part  highly  commendable,  yet,  because  such  a  consul 
seemed,  of  course,  to  promise  us  such  a  consular, 
nobody  wonders  at  it.  But  if  the  same  Cicero,  in 
the  case  of  others,  should  waver  at  last  in  that  re- 
solution which  he  exerted  with  such  firmness  and 
greatness  of  mind  against  Antony,  he  would  deprive 
himself,  not  only  of  the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but 
forfeit  even  that  which  is  past :  for  nothing  is  great 
in  itself  but  what  flows  from  the  result  of  our  judg- 
ment; nor  does  it  become  any  man,  more  than  you, 
to  love  the  republic,  and  to  be  the  patron  of  liberty  ; 
on  the  account  either  of  your  natural  talents,  or  your 
former  acts,  or  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all 
men.  Octavius,  therefore,  must  not  be  intreated  to 
suffer  us  to  live  in  safety^.  Do  you  rather  rouse  your- 
self so  far,  as  to  think  that  city  in  which  you  have 
acted  the  noblest  part,  free  and  flourishing,  as  long  as 
there  are  leaders  still  to  the  people  to  resist  the  de- 
signs of  traitors." 
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THE   BARNEVELDTS. 


The  patriotic  zeal  of  Bameveldt,  tiie  celebrated 
Dutch  statesman,  inducing  him  to  limit  the  authority 
of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  second  Sladt- 
lioider  of  Holland,  the  partisans  of  that  prince 
falsely  accused  him  of  a  design  to  deliver  his  country 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  On  this 
absurd  charge,  he  was  tried  by  twenty-six  commis- 
sioners deputed  from  the  seven  provinces,  condemned 
and  beheaded  in  1619.  His  sons,  William  and 
Rene,  with  a  view  of  revenging  the  death  of  their 
father,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  usurper, 
which  was  discovered.  William  fled,  but  Ren6  was 
taken  and  condemned  to  die,  which  fatal  circumstance 
lias  immortalized  the  memory  of  his  mother,  of  whom 
the  following  anecdote  is  recorded.  She  solicited  a 
pardon  for  Rene  ;  upon  which  Maurice  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  she  should  do  that  for  her  son  which  she 
had  refused  to  do  for  her  husband.  To  this  remark, 
she  replied  with  indignation,  "I  would  not  ask  a 
pardon  for  my  husband,  because  he  was  innocent ; 
I  solicit  it  for  my  son,  because  he  is  guilty." 


LORD  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  gave  birth  to  the  wealth, 
lionour,  and  patriotis^m  of  the  Bedford  family.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  on  his  passage  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  was 
driven  by  a  violent  storm  into  Weymouth,  where  he 
was   hospitably  received    and    princely   entertained 
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by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  whose  house  was  situated 
upon  that  coast,  until  the  king  should  be  informed  of 
his  arrival.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  Rnsseil,  who 
lived  in  that  vicinity,  because  he  had  travelled  abroad, 
and  could  speak  dilFerent  languages,  was  sent  for  to 
converse  with  the  duke ;  who  was  so  captivated  with 
his  intelligence  and  ruanners,  that  he  carried  him 
along  with  him  to  court,  where  lie  Avarraly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  king,  who  instantly  made  him 
one  of  his  privy  council.  By  steady  steps,  and 
encreasing  merit,  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Russell 
added  to  their  fortune  and  fame.  The  patriot  Wil- 
liam Russell  inherited  from  his  ancestors  those  reli- 
gious and  political  principles  which  are  founded  upon 
a  regular  execution  of  our  ancient  constitutional  laws — 
government  by  parliaments,  and  trial  by  juries.  Loid 
Russell  was  one  of  those  who  indicted  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  popish  recusant,  before  the  grand  jury  at 
Westminster;  but  before  they  could  give  judgment, 
they  were  dismissed  in  an  irregular  manner.  Unmoved 
by  this  defeat,  Lord  Russell  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
House,  and  spoke  in  the  following  manner :  "  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sir,  seeing  by  God's  providence  and  his 
majesty's  favour,  we  are  here  assembled  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  great  atiairs  of  the  nation,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  we  ought  to  begin  first  with  that  which 
is  of  most  consequence  to  our  king  and  country,  and 
to  take  into  consideration  how  to  save  the  main,  before 
we  spend  any  time  about  the  particulars.  Sir,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  life  of  our  king,  the  safety  of  our 
country  and  the  protestant  religion,  are  in  great 
danger  from  popery  ;  and  that  either  this  parliament 
must  suppress  the  power  and  growth   of  popery,  or 
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else  that  popery  will  soon  destroy  not  only  parliament, 
but  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  us."  His  lordship 
accordingly  moved  that  they  should  take  into  consi- 
deration how  to  suppress  popery,  and  to  prevent  a 
popish  successor;  and  a  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  to  disable  James,  Duke  of  York,  from 
inheriting  the  imperial  crown,  because  he  was  a  papist. 
This  bill  Russell  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  was  lost  by  sixty-three  against  thirty.  On 
this  occasion,  Lord  Russell  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
with  a  violence  unequal  to  his  nature,  "  If  my  own 
father  had  been  one  of  the  sixty-three,  I  should  have 
voted  him  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom." 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  king  requested  a 
supply,  Lord  Russell  declared,  that  whenever  he 
should  free  the  house  from  the  danger  of  a  popish 
successor,  and  remove  from  his  council  and  places  of 
trust  all  those  who  were  in  the  duke's  interest,  he 
should  be  ready  to  give  all  he  had  in  the  world ;  but 
till  then,  a  vote  of  money  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  themselves  with  their  own  hands,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country. 
With  equal  steadiness,  and  unabating  fortitude,  he 
continued  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  country  against 
the  unlawful,  unconstitutional,  and  tyrannical  measure 
of  government,  till  lie,  at  last,  fell  a  martyr  in  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom  and  of  his  country. 


INNOVATION. 

The  celebrated  answer  of  our  old  barons,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  some  part  of  tiie  Roman 
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laws,  "  Nohiraus  leges  Angllfc  mutare,"  is  by  no 
means  so  strongly  adverse  to  innovation,  as  an  insti- 
tution of  Charonclas,  legislator  of  Thuriyra,  a  city 
of  Magna  Grecia.  Whoever  proposed  a  new  law, 
was  obliged  to  appear  in  the  Senate  House  Avith  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  remain  in  that  situation 
during  the  debate.  If  the  law  was  approved,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  ;  but  if  it  was  negatived,  he  was  imme- 
diately strangled. 


SINGULAR  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 

The  people  of  Arragon  in  the  election  of  their 
kings  used  the  following  form  of  election :  "  We, 
the  free-bom  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  who  arc  equal  to  you,  Don  Philip,  and  sornc- 
thing  more,  elect  you  to  be  our  king,  on  condition, 
that  you  preserve  to  us  our  rights  and  privileges. 
If  in  this  you  fail,  we  own  you  for  our  king  na 
longer." 


JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

Julian  the  Apostate  was  not  insensible  of  the 
advantages  of  freedom.  He  sincerely  abhorred  the 
system  of  Oriental  despotism,  which  Diocletian,  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  patient  habits  of  four  score  years, 
had  established  in  the  empire.  A  motive  of  super- 
stition prevented  the  execution  of  the  design  which 
Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  relieving  his  head 
from  the  weight  of  a  costly  diadem;  but  he  abso- 
lutely refused  the  title  of  Dorainus,  or  lord,  a  word 
G    3 
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which  was  grown  so  familiar  to  tlie  ears  of  tlie  Romans, 
that  they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and  humi- 
liating urigin.  The  office,  or  rather  the  name,  of 
consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince  who  contemplated 
"with  reverence  the  ruins  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
same  behaviour  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  pru- 
dence of  Augustus,  was  adopted  by  Julian  from 
choice  and  inclination.  On  the  calends  of  Januar^?^, 
at  break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus  and 
Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute  the  em- 
peror. As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  approach, 
he  leaped  from  his  throne,  eagerly  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  compelled  the  blushing  magistrates  to 
receive  the  demonstrations  of  his  affected  humility. 
From  the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  senate.  The 
emperor  on  foot  marched  before  their  litters  ;  and  the 
gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  of  ancient  time, 
or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes, 
degraded  the  majesty  of  the  purple. 

During  the  gauies  of  the  Circus,  he  had  impru- 
dently, or  designedly,  performed  the  manumission  of 
a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the  consul.  The  moment 
he  was  reminded  that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  juris- 
diction of  another  magistrate,  he  condemned  himself 
to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold,  and  embraced 
that  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  the  world  that  he 
was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  the 
laws,  and  even  to  the  forms,  of  the  republic. 

The  attention  of  Julian  was  extended  to  every 
province  in  his  empire ;  he  abolished,  by  repeated 
edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  exemptions  which 
had  withdrawn  so  many  idle  citizens  from  the  service 
of  their  country  ;  and  by  imposing  an  equal  distri- 
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bution  of  public  duties,  he  restored  the  strengtl),  the 
splendour,  or  according  to  the  glowing  expression  of 
Libanus,  the  soul  of  the  expiring  cities  of  his  empire. 
He  relieved  the  distress,  and  restored  the  6eautj,  of 
the  cities  of  Epirus  and  Peloponnesus.  Athens  y 
acknowledged  hira  for  her  benefactor ;  Argos,  for 
her  deliverer. 

Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness,  and  pros- 
perity with  moderation.  After  an  interval  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  the  Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who 
made  no  distinction  between  his  duties  and  his 
pleasures;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress,  and 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  subjects  ;  and  who  endea- 
voured always  to  connect  authority  with  merit,  and 
happiness  with  virtue.  Even  faction,  and  religious 
faction,  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and 
to  confess  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate  Julian  was  a 
lover  of  his  country,  and  that  be  deserved  the  empire 
of  the  world. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  REBUKED. 

A  few  months  before  the  abdication  of  James  the 
Second,  Lord  Chancellor  Jeifries,  of  iafamous 
memory,  went  to  Arundel,  in  order  to  influence  an 
election-  He  took  his  residence  at  the  castle,  and 
went  on  the  day  of  election  to  the  Town  Hall,  where 
Mr.  Peckhara,  then  Mayor  of  Arundel,  held  his 
court.  The  mayor,  on  seeing  Jetfries,  instantly 
ordered  hira  to  withdraw,  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
threatened  to  commit  him.     "  You,"  said  he,  "  who 
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ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  our  laws,  and  of  our 
sacred  coustitr.tion,  shall  not  thus  audaciously  violate 
them.  This  is  m}-  court,  and  nij  jurisdiction  is  above 
yours."  Jeffries,  who  was  unwilling  to  perplex  the 
king's  affairs  further,  retired  immediately.  The  next 
morning  he  invited  Peckham  to  breakfast  with  him, 
which  he  accepted ;  but  he  had  the  honesty  to  refuse 
a  lucrative  situation  which  the  chancellor  offered 
him. 


INDEPENDENT  PATRON. 

The  late  Duke  of  Leinster  having  a  particular 
friendship  for  a  young  banker  in  Dublin,  arising  from 
his  patriotism  and  general  good  character,  returned 
him  for  one  of  his  boroughs.  The  banker,  on  waiting 
on  his  Grace  to  thank  him  for  the  honour,  received 
this  truly  noble  declaration.  *'  Sir,  I  have  returned 
you  for  this  borough  because  I  think  you  a  good 
private  character,  and  a  man  fit  to  serve  your  country. 
I  have,  however,  one  condition  to  make  with  you  in 
return;  which  is,  that  in  every  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion wliatevcr,  you  never  consider  yourself  in  the 
least  connected  with  me,  or  my  interests." 


GENEROUS  LOYALTY. 
After  the  battle  of  Ivry,  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  being  very  much  in  want  of  money,  asked 
one  of  his  most  trusty  courtiers  where  he  could  pro- 
cure some.  The  courtier  mentioned  a  rich  merchant's 
wife,  who  was  a  zealous  royalist.  The  monarch,  in 
disguise,  immediately  accompanied  his  courtier  on 
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his  visit  to  the  ladj,  Madame  le  Clerc,  who  received 
them  with  great  hospitality,  and  congratulated  thera 
on  the  success  of  the  king's  arras.  "Alas !  madam," 
replied  the  courtier,  "  to  what  purpose  are  all  our 
victories.  We  are-in  the  greatest  distress  imaginable. 
His  majesty  has  no  money  to  pay  his  troops  ;  they 
threaten  to  revolt,  and  join  the  league.  Mayennc 
will  triumph  at  last."  "  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed 
Madame  Ic  Clerc  ;  "  but  I  hope  that  will  not  afflict 
our  sovereign,  and  that  he  will  find  new  resources  in 
the  loyalty  of  his  subjects."  She  then  quitted  the 
room,  but  soon  returned  with  several  bags  of  gold, 
which  she  presented,  saying,  "This  is  all  I  can  do 
at  present.  Go  and  relieve  the  king  from  his  anxiety  ; 
wish  him  all  tlie  success  and  iiappiness  he  deserves  ; 
tell  him  to  be  confident  that  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects,  and  that  my  life  and  fortune  are,  and 
e%"er  will  be,  at  his  disposal." 

The  king  could  no  longer  conceal  his  incognito. 
"  Generous  woman,"  he  cried,  "  my  friend  has  no 
occasion  to  go  far  to  tell  his  majesty  the  excellence 
of  3"our  heart ;  here  he  stands  before  you,  and  is  a 
witness  to  it.  Be  assured  that  the  favour  will  be 
indelibly  engraved  on  the  heart  of  your  prince." 

From  that  time,  success  attended  the  king  ;  and 
when  he  was  master  of  the  capital,  and  safely  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  sent  for  Madame  le  Clerc,  and  pre- 
senting her  to  a  full  and  brilliant  court,  said,  "  You 
see  this  lady,  who  is  a  true  friend  of  mine.  To  lier 
I  owe  all  the  successes  of  ray  last  campaigns.  It  was 
she  who  lent  me  money  to  carry  on  the  war,wlien  the 
troops  threatened  to  abandon  me." 
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SWEDISH  MAGISTRATE. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  in  Norway, 
that  tlie  Swedes,  under  Charles  Gustavns,  had  laid 
siege  to  Copenhagen,  Lauritz  Undahl,  a  magistrate 
at  Christiana,  collected  all  his  cash  and  valuables, 
even  to  his  wife's  necklace  and  other  diamonds,  and 
sent  them  to  Holland,  for  the  purchase  of  fire  arras ; 
which,  when  he  obtained,  he  distributed  to  a  company 
of  artillery  raised  at  his  own  expense. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Frederick  the  Third 
oftered  to  reimburse  the  expences  his  subjects  had  in- 
curred in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  patriotic  Undahl  would  not,  however,  accept  of 
any  recompense.  "  I  consider  it  my  duty,"  said  he, 
"  to  devote  not  only  my  property,  but  my  life,  to  the 
service  of  ray  country." 


SIEGE  OF  ORLEANS  BY  THE  HUNS. 

When  Orleans  w  as  besieged  by  the  Huns,  under 
the  command  of  Attila,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  pas- 
toral diligence  of  Anianus,  a  bishop  of  primitive 
sanctity,  and  consumraate  prudence,  exhausted  every 
art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their  courage  till 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  succours.  After  an 
obstinate  siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering 
rams  ;  the  Huns  had  already  occupied  the  suburbs  ; 
and  the  people  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arras, 
lay  prostrate  in  prayer.  Anianus,  who  anxiously 
counted  the  days  and  hours,  despatched  a  trusty 
messenger  to  observe  from  the  ramparts   the  face  of 
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tlie  distaiit  country.  He  returned  twice  without  any 
iutelligeuce  tliat  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but 
in  his  third  report,  he  mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which 
he  had  faintly  descried  at  the  extremity'  of  the  horizon. 
"  It  is  the  aid  of  God  !"  exclaimed  the  bishop  in  a 
tone  of  patriotism,  joy,  and  pious  confidence;  and 
the  whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  "  It  is  the  aid 
of  God  \"  The  remote  object  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixed,  became  each  moment  larger  and  more 
distinct  ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were  gra- 
dually perceived  ;  and  soon  discovered,  in  deep  array, 
the  impatient  squadrons  of  ^'Etius  and  Theodoric. 
who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orleans.  On 
their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns  raised  the  siege, 
and  sounded  a  retreat. 


BRITISH  CARPENTER. 

On  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  of  America,  the  crew  of  the  Loyalist, 
a  frigate  of  twenty-two  guns,  was  imraediateh'  con- 
veyed to  the  Count  de  Grasse's  fleet.  Of  that  fleet, 
the  Ardent,  captured  oft'  Plymouth,  made  one,  but 
she  was  in  a  very  leaky  condition.  The  Count  being 
informed  that  the  carpenter  of  the  Los^alist  was  a 
clever  fellow,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
chain  pump,  of  which  the  French  were  then  quite 
ignorant,  ordered  hini  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  are  to  go  on  board  the 
Ardent  directly ;  use  your  utmost  skill,  and  save  her 
from  sinking  ;  for  which  service,  you  shall  have  a 
])remium,  and  the  encouragement  due  to  the  carpenter 
of   an  equal  rate  in  the    British  navy.     To  this  I 
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pledge  my  honour;  but  if  you  refuse,  you  shall  have 
nothing  but  bread  and  water  during  your  captivity." 
The  tar,  surprised  at  being  thus  addressed  in  his  own 
language  by  the  French  admiral,  boldly  answered  : 
"  Noble  Count,  I  am  your  prisoner ;  it  is  in  your 
power  to  compel  me;  but  never  let  it  be  said,  that  a 
Britisli  sailor  forgot  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  entered  voluntarily  into  the  service  of  the  enemy. 
Your  promises  are  no  inducement  to  me ;  and  youi 
threats  shall  not  force  me  to  injure  my  country." 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Count  de  Grasse,  he  re- 
warded this  noble  conduct  by  wanton  severity  as  long 
as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inilict  it ;  but  on  his 
exchange.  Admiral  Rodney  appointed  him  carpenter 
of  his  own  ship,  and  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
confirmed. 


SIR  JOHN  SPENCER. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  of  London's  lord  mayors, 
was  also  the  most  patriotic.  This  was  Sir  John 
Spencer,  who  filled  the  civic  chair  in  1594.  In  that 
year,  the  government  required  the  Bridge  House,  or 
city  granary,  as  a  store-house  for  provisions  for  the 
navy  ;  but  this  was  refused  by  Sir  John  Spencer, 
who  boldly  remonstrating  with  Lord  Burleigh,  told 
them,  that  in  order  to  provide  against  a  dearth,  the 
Bridge  House  had  been  filled  with  grain  from  foreign 
parts  for  the  use  of  the  city,  and  that  therefore  "  they 
could  with  no  convenience  spare  the  same."  Sir 
John  was  then  told,  that  "  he  should  hear  more  to  his 
dislike"  for  this  refusal.  He  replied,  that  if  they 
did  procure  any  letters  for  the  Bridge  House,  "  he 
doubted  not  but  to  answer  them  to  their  lordships'  (of 
a  privy  council)  good  acceptance." 
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•  When  the  queen,  intending  to  take  the  recorder. 
Sir  John  Crooke,  into  her  service,  desired  the  lord 
mayor  to  return  her  the  naraes  of  the  persons  intended 
to  jbe  put  in  nomination  for  that  office,  the  citizens, 
alarmed  at  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding,  and  fearing 
it  might  affect  their  privileges,  nominated  only  one 
person  ;  and  this  act  was  so  ably  and  firmly  vindi- 
cated by  Sir  John  Spencer,  that  the  queen  never 
made  the  alteration  she  proposed. 


MR.  BAYLY  OF  EPSOISI. 

Tn  1782,  it  was  proposed  in  several  counties  of 
England,  to  raise  a  subscription  in  each,  sufficient  to 
add  a  ship  of  the  line  to  the  British  navy.  Among  the 
contributors  to  tliis  patriotic  measure,  was  Nathaniel 
Bayiy,  Esq.  of  Epsom,  who  sent  the  sura  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas,  with  the  following  letter,  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  Esq.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk.  The  letter 
was  dated  September  26,  1782. 

"Sin,  After  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  trouble 
you  are  taking  to  procure  an  adequate  subscription 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  adding  a  ship  of  the  line  to  the  navy  cf  Great 
Britain,  give  me  leave  to  beg  that  you  will  subscribe 
a  hundred  guineas  tliereto  for  me.  Having  no  estate 
or  interest  in  your  county,  (more  than  in  corcmon  with 
every  Englishman,  v\ho  may  thuik  himself,  as  I  do, 
deeply  interested  in  every  place  and  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire)  is  the  reason  that  I  did  not  offer  you 
my  mite  sooner ;  but  hearing  that  the  subscription  is 
pot  yet  completed,  and  hoping  that  in  so  liberal  a 
nation,  there  may  be  many  persons  disposed  to  con- 
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tribute  in  the  same  manner,  without  regard  to  local 
interest,  particularly  in  London,  and  otiier  great  cities, 
which  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  liberality. 
So  that  I  doubt  not  if  other  subscriptions  are  set  on 
foot,  they  will  meet  with  the  greatest  encouragement 
in  the  same  way ;  for  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  hereby 
pledge  rayself  to  give  the  same  sum,  not  only  to  each 
of  the  twelve  counties  you  have  promised,  but  to 
every  other  county  and  city  iu  which  subscriptions 
ihall  be  opened  for  the  like  good  purpose,  throughout 
our  thre^  kingdoms. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

NATHANIEL    BAYLY." 

LOYAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  1745. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  large  subscription  which 
was  entered  into  for  the  support  of  the  government, 
was  filled  with  unexampled  expedition.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  congratulating  his  roj'al  master,  George  the 
Second,  on  such  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  affections 
of  his  subjects,  his  majesty  replied,  in  his  broken 
English,  "  My  good  lord,  ray  peoples  be  my  wife ; 
though  they  quarrel  with  nie  themselves,  they  will 
not  suffer  others  to  do  it." 

HAJMPDEN. 
The  name  of  Hampden  is  dear  to  every  English 
patriot ;  his  love  of  country  was  untainted  by  sel- 
fishness ;  his  resistance  to  authority  unstained  by 
crime  ;  he  pleaded  and  remonstrated  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  until  pleading  and  remon- 
strance were  disregarded  ;  and  he  only  resorted  to 
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arms  when  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  so  en- 
dangered, as  to  render  it  cfirainal  to  remain  any 
longer  passive. 

John  Hampden  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Buckinghamsliire.  When  he 
had  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  he  was  chosen  to  re- 
present his  native  county  in  parliament ;  an  event 
which  roused  to  exertion  those  principles  of  virtue 
and  patriotism  which  seemed  latent  in  his  character. 
He  was  consulted  by  the  leading  members  of  par- 
liament in  all  the  important  points  of  opposition. 
It  was  Hampden's  peculiar  talent  to  act  powerfully 
when  he  seemed  most  disengaged.  He  made  no 
public  figure,  however,  till  1636,  when  he  became 
universally  known  by  a  solemn  trial  at  the  King's 
Bench,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-money.  He 
carried  himself,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  through  this 
whole  suit  with  such  singular  temper  and  modesty, 
that  he  obtained  more  credit  and  advantage  by  losing 
it,  than  the  king  did  service  b^-  gaining  it.  The  infa- 
mous judgment  given  by  the  judges  on  this  cause, 
only  roused  the  nation  to  a  more  serious  attention 
to  the  conduct  and  views  of  the  court;  and  encou- 
raged those  men  of  genius  and  abilities  who  laid 
the  grounds  for  the  succeeding  revolution,  to  concert 
measures  how  to  improve,  to  an  efl'ectual  height,  the 
growing  discontent. 

From  this  time  Hampden  soon  grew  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  of  the  nation,  and  a  leading 
member  in  the  Long  Parliament.  "  The  eyes  of  all 
men,"  says  Clarendon,  "  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
pater  patria ;  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it." 
H   2 
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Now  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  important  scheme 
of  abridging  the  power  of  the  court,  and  reform- 
ing (he  government  of  the  country,  he  totally  dis- 
carded the  levities  of  his  youth,  and  became  re- 
markable for  the  sobriety  and  strictness  of  his 
manners;  which,  still  retaining  his  natural  vivacity 
of  tenjper,  he  embellished  with  an  afl'able,  cheerful, 
and  polished  behaviour  in  the  parliament  of  1640, 
an  event  which  had  been  long  and  impatiently  ex- 
pected by  the  people,  and  to  wiiich  the  indefatigable 
industry,  activity,  and  abilities  of  Hampden  had  in 
a  good  measure  conduced.  lie  was  one  of  the 
thief  directors  of  the  anti-court  party ;  and  especially 
trusted  in  the  business  of  watching  thekhig's  conduct 
in  Scotland,  and  preventing  the  Scots  being  seduced 
from  the  interests  of  liberty,  by  the  cabals  and 
cajolements  of  the  court.  His  art  of  directing  the 
understanding  and  governing  the  inclinations  of  men, 
being  sucli,  in  all  the  transactions  betw  een  the  two 
nations,  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  treat  with  that  people.  When 
the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
came  tu  hostilities,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  foot  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  who  opened  the  war,  by  an  action  at 
a  place  called  Brill  in  Buckinghamshire.  As  the 
sagacity  and  intrepidity  of  his  conduct  in  the  character 
of  a  senator,  had  rendered  him  so  much  the  object  of 
the  king's  indignation,  as  to  be  one  of  the  six 
members  marked  for  particular  vengeance,  so  his 
activity  and  bravery  in  the  field,  and  his  wise  and 
spirited  counsels  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  ren- 
dered him  so  formidable  a  rival  of  Essex,  that  it  was 
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thought,  bad  he  lived,  his  party,  who  were  at  this 
time  highly  incensed  at  that  general's  conduct, 
would  have  taken  the  command  from  hiro,  and  given 
it  to  Hampden. 

Clarendon  lias  drawn  the  portiaitof  this  eminent 
personage ;  but  though,  marked  with  those  partial 
lines  which  distinguish,  the  hand  of  this  historian,  it 
is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  to  virtues  possessed 
only  by  the  foremost  rank  of  men.  All  the  talents 
and  virtues  which  render  private  life  useful,  amiable, 
and  respectable,  were  united  in  Hampden,  in  the 
highest  degree,  with  those  excellences  which  guide 
the  jarring  opinions  of  popular  counsels  to  determine 
points ;  and,  whilst  he  penetrated  into  the  most 
secret  designs  of  other  men,  he  never  discovered  more 
of  his  own  inclinations  than  was  necessary  to  the 
purpose  in  hand.  In  debate,  he  was  so  much  a 
master,  that,  joining  the  art  of  Socrates  with  the 
graces  of  Cicero,  he  fixed  his  own  opinion  under  the 
modest  guise  of  desiring  to  improve  by  that  of 
others ;  and,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  disputes,  left 
a  pleasing  impression,  which  prejudiced  his  antagonist 
in  his  favour,  even  when  he  had  not  convinced  or 
altered  his  judgment.  His  behaviour  was  so  generally 
uniform,  and  unatFectedly  afiable,  and  his  conversation 
so  enlivened  by  his  vivacity,  so  seasoned  by  his 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  so  well  applied 
to  the  genius,  humour,  and  prejudices  of  those  he 
conversed  with,  tliat  his  talents,  to  gain  popularit}-, 
were  absolute.  AVith  qualities  of  this  high  nature, 
he  possessed  in  council  penetration  and  discernment, 
with  a  sagacity  on  which  no  one  could  impose,  an 
industry  and  vigilance  which  were  indefatigable,  with 
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the  entire  comnjaud  of  his  passions  and  alTectioiis,  an 
advantage  uhich  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over 
less  regulated  minds.  Whilst  there  were  any  hopes 
that  the  administration  of  the  country  could  be  cor- 
rected, without  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution, Hampden  chose,  before  other  preferment,  the 
superintendence  of  the  prince's  mind,  aiming  to 
correct  the  source  from  whence  the  happiness  or  mis- 
fortunes of  the  empire,  if  the  government  continued 
monarchical,  must  flow  :  but  the  aversion  which  the 
king  discovered  to  those  regulations  which  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  constitution 
from  any  future  attempt  of  the  crown,  with  the 
schemes  he  had  entered  on  to  punish  the  authors  of 
reformation,  and  rescind  his  concessions,  determined 
the  conduct  of  Hampden.  Convinced  that  Charles's 
affections  and  understanding  were  too  corrupt  to  be 
trusted  with  power  in  any  degree,  he  sought  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  as  the  only  cure  to  national 
grievances,  warmly  opposing  all  overtures  for  treaties, 
as  dangerous  snares,  or  any  other  expedient  than  con- 
quest for  accommodation. 

This  virtuous  patriot  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  a 
brace  of  bullets  on  Chalgrove  field  in  the  year  1642, 
and  after  lingering  six  days,  expired  in  exquisite  pain. 
The  king  on  hearing  of  Hampden  being  wounded, 
though  he  was  then  in  arms  against  him,  immediately 
sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  him,  and  expressed  his 
consciousness  of  his  integrity,  and  the  regret  he  felt 
at  his  severe  wound. 

In  such  respect  is  the  memory  of  Hampden  still 
held  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  that  some  years  ago 
vne  of  his  descendants  being  deficient  in  an  amount 
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of  public  money,  he  was  exonerated  from  tlie  debt 
due  to  governraent  by  an  act  of  parliameiit,  parti- 
cularly expressing  that  it  was  for  the  services  which  his 
illustrious  ancestor  had  rendered  to  the  country,  that 
this  mark  of  favour  was  shown  to  him. 


THE  RAT  IN  THE  STATUE. 

Hoen  Thong,  the  Emperor  of  China,  was  sitting 
one  day  in  the  gardens  of  Pekin  with  his  favourite 
counsellor  Ti  Chi.  They  talked  of  the  long  glories 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  era ;  the  excellence  of  its  laws, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  government.  "  Ti  Chi,'' 
said  the  emperor,  "  what  is  most  to  be  feared  in  a 
government  P"  "In  my  opinion,  sire,"  replied  the 
counsellor,  "  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  what 
they  call  the  '  Rat  in  the  Statue.'  "  The  emperor  not 
understandmg  the  allegory,  Ti  Chi  explained  it  to 
him.  *'  Vou  know,  sire,"  said  be,  "  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  erect  statues  to  the  genius  of 
the  place ;  these  statues  are  of  wood,  hollow  within, 
and  painted  without.  If  a  rat  gets  into  one  of  them, 
one  does  not  know  how  to  get  him  out.  One  dares 
not  make  use  of  fire,  for  fear  of  burning  the  wood ; 
one  cannot  dip  it  in  water,  for  fear  of  washing  otF  the 
colours ;  so  that  the  regard  one  has  for  the  statue,  saves 
the  rat  that  has  got  into  it.  Such,  sire,  are  in  every 
government,  those  who,  without  virtue  or  merit,  have 
gained  the  favour  of  their  prince.  They  ruin  every 
thing ;  one  sees  it,  one  laments  it,  but  one  does  not 
know  how  to  remedy  it." 
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SIR  JEROME  BOWES. 

Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  who  was  proud  of  being  the 
guardian  of  his  sovereign's  and  his  country's  honour, 
was  sent  to  Moscow  as  ambassador  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Emperor  Ian  Vasilovich.  On  entering 
the  presence  chamber,  he  was  desired  by  the  emperor 
to  take  his  seat  at  ten  paces  distance,  and  send  to  him 
her  majesty's  letter  and  present.  Sir  Jerome  thinking 
this  unreasonable,  stept  forward  towards  the  emperor, 
but  was  intercepted  by  the  chancellor,  who  wished  to 
take  the  letters.  The  ambassador  said,  that  "her 
majesty  had  directed  no  letters  to  him,"  and  so  went 
forward,  and  delivered  them  himself  into  the  emperor's 
own  hands.  .      T] 

In  the  course  of  his  mission.  Sir  Jerome  standing 
up  boldly  for  his  country,  offended  the  emperor,  who 
■with  a  stem  and  angry  countenance  told  him,  "  that 
he  did  not  reckon  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  his 
fellow."  Sir  Jerome  disliking  such  speeches,  and 
unwilling  to  suffer  this  autocrat  to  speak  lightly 
of  the  honour  and  greatness  of  her  majesty,  boldly 
told  liim  to  his  face,  "  that  the  queen,  his  mistress, 
was  as  great  as  any  prince  in  Christendom,  equal 
to  him  that  thought  himself  the  greatest,  and  well 
able  to  defend  herself  against  the  malice  of  any 
whomsoever."  The  emperor  on  this  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  declared,  "  if  he  were  not  an  ambassador,  he 
would  throw  him  out  of  doors."  Sir  Jerome  replied 
coolly,  "  that  he  was  in  his  power,  but  he  had  a  mis- 
tress who  would  revenge  any  injury  done  to  him."  The 
emperor  unable  to  bear  it  longer,  bade  him  get  home ; 
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Nvhen  Sir  Jerome,  "  with  no  more  reverence  than  such 
usage  required,  saluted  the  empeior  and  departed." 

No  sooner  was  the  ambassador  gone,  and  the 
emperor's  rage  somewhat  abated,  than  "  he  com- 
mended the  ambassador  before  his  council,  because 
he  would  not  endure  one  ill  word  to  be  spoken  against 
his  mistress,  and  therewithal  wished  himself  to  have 
such  a  servant."  After  this.  Sir  Jerome  was  treated 
with  such  high  distinction,  and  obtained  such  great 
privileges  for  the  English  nation,  that  Ian  Vasilovich 
was  henceforth  named  by  his  enemies,  "  the  English 
Emperor." 


LORENZO  DE  MEDICI. 

No  man  ever  died  in  Florence,  or  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  Italy,  with  a  higher  reputation,  or  was  more 
lamented  by  his  country,  than  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
Not  only  his  fellow  citizens,  but  all  the  princes  in 
Italy,  were  so  sensibly  alFected  by  his  death,  that  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  send  ambassadors 
to  Florence,  to  testify  their  grief,  and  to  condole  with 
the  republic  on  so  great  a  loss.  That  they  had  just 
reasons  for  these  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  was  soou 
fully  manifested  ;  for  immediately  after  his  decease, 
such  a  flame  of  discord  was  kindled,  as  has  preyed 
upon  the  vitals  of  Italy  ever  since.  As  a  patron  of 
the  arts,  Lorenzo  was  as  much  distinguished  as  he  was 
for  his  patriotism.  He  restored  the  academy  of  Pisa, 
founded  another  at  Florence,  and  formed  a  noble  gal- 
lery and  garden.  Well,  therefore,  did  he  merit  the 
title  of  "Lorenzo  the  Magnificent." 
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ALEXANDER,  THE  ROMAN  EMPEROR. 

So  deeply  was  tlie  love  of  his  country  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  Alexander,  the  Roman  emperor,  that 
he  is  said  never  to  have  given  any  public  office  out  of 
favour  or  friendship  ;  but  to  have  employed  such 
only  as  were,  both  by  himself  and  the  senate,  judged 
the  best  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them.  He  preferred  one  to  the  command 
of  the  guards,  who  had  retired  into  the  country  on 
purpose  to  avoid  that  office,  saying,  that  with  him, 
the  declining  such  honourable  employments  was  the 
best  recommendation  to  them.  He  would  not  suffer 
any  public  employments  to  be  sold,  saying,  "He 
who  buys,  must  sell  in  his  turn ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  punish  one  for  selling,  after  he  has  been 
suffered  to  buy."  He  never  pardoned  any  crime 
committed  against  the  public  ;  but  suffered  no  one  to 
be  condemned,  till  his  cause  was  thoroughly  heard, 
and  his  offence  evidently  proved.  He  was  an  irre- 
concilable enemy  to  such  as  were  convicted  of  having 
plundered  the  provinces,  and  oppressed  the  people 
committed  to  their  care.  These  he  never  spared, 
thougii  Ills  friends,  favourites,  and  kinsmen ;  but 
sentenced  them  to  death,  and  caused  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted like  common  malefactors,  notwithstanding  their 
quality  or  former  services. 

CORSICA. 
"  I  defy,"  said  the  brave  General  Paoli,  "  Rome, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  to  show  me  thirty  years  of  such 
patriotism  as  Corsica  can  boast."     This  little  island 
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lia3  experienced  more  vicissitudes,  and  been  subjected 
to  a  greater  variety  of  masters,  than  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  Different  states  Rave  held  it  in  subjection 
by  turns,  just  as  their  power  predominated  over  that 
of  their  neighbours.  During  the  prosperity  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Corsica  owned  them  for  its  lords  ; 
afterwards  it  passed  successively  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  their  conquerors,  the  barbarians  from  the  north ; 
then  to  the  Saracens ;  afterwards  to  the  Pope,  who 
made  a  transfer  of  it  to  the  Pisans ;  and  lastly,  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours and  competitors,  the  Genoese  ;  who,  after  some 
severe  struggles,  attended  with  varied  successes, 
became,  in  1354,  its  complete  and  undisputed  sove- 
reigns. 

The  despotism  of  the  Genoese,  made  all  the  former 
durance  and  sufferings  of  the  Corsicans  appear  light 
and  trivial.  The  yoke  was,  however,  too  formidable 
to  be  easily  broken ;  until,  unable  to  bear  longer 
their  oppressions,  they  revolted  in  formidable  numbers 
in  1729,  and  obtained  several  successes  over  the 
Genoese.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  protracted 
contest,  that  Theodore  de  Newhoff  was  elected  king ; 
but  after  a  short  and  unhappy  reign,  he  resigned  the 
office.  The  Corsicans  still  continued  to  struggle, 
under  their  own  patriot  leaders,  to  emancipate  their 
country,  when,  in  1755,  Pascal  Paoli,  then  a  student 
at  Xaples,  was  raised  to  the  chief  command.  Xothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Pascal, 
than  this  voluntary  and  striking  testimony  of  the 
good  opinion  and  attachment  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  been  bom ;  and,  impressed  with  the 
generous  ambition  of  serving  his  country,  by  asserting 
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its  liberties,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  honour- 
able proposal  which  had  been  made  to  him.  His 
resolution  on  this  occasion  was  not  the  rash  impulse  of 
the  moment,  induced  by  the  prospect,  fascinating  at 
all  times  to  the  mind  of  youtli,  of  eminence  and  fame; 
it  was  the  reluctant  determination  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism, in  which  his  diffidence  and  fear  were  forcibly 
overcome  by  the  imperious  calls  of  public  duty.  Of 
the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was 
about  to  embark,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  it,  he  was  by  no  means  insensible ;  but, 
considering  his  abilities,  whaterer  they  might  be,  as 
the  rightful  property  of  his  country,  he  nobly  deter- 
mined to  make  every  necessary  sacrifice  of  a  personal 
nature,  to  advance  as  far  as  he  was  able,  its  welfare 
and  prosperity.  This  resolution  was  highly  pleasing 
to  his  venerable  father.  He  viewed  with  feelings  of 
parental  exultation,  the  obedience  of  his  son  to  the 
calls  of  his  oppressed  country  ;  and  a  ray  of  patriotic 
hope  beamed  in  his  countenance,  when  he  beheld  him 
about  to  embark,  in  all  the  lire  of  youth,  in  the  great 
cause  to  which  he  had  himself  devoted  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  protracted  life.  When  on  the  eve 
of  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  his  son,  the  venerable  sire, 
agitated  by  a  crowd  of  contending  feelings,  addressed 
him  in  the  following  affectionate  language  :  "  My 
son,  I  may  possibly  never  see  you  more;  but  in  ray 
mind  I  sliall  ever  be  present  with  you.  Your  design 
is  a  great  and  a  noble  one  ;  and  1  doubt  not  but  that 
God  will  bless  you  in  it.  Tlie  little  which  remains  to 
me  of  life,  1  will  allot  to  your  cause,  in  ofiering  up 
my  prayers  and  supplications  to  heaven  for  youc 
protection  and  prosperity." 
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When  Paoll  landed  in  the  island,  all  was  enthu- 
siasm and  hope.  His  appearance  seemed  to  verify 
cverj  eulogiura  which  had  been  passed  upon  his 
character,  and  to  realize  every  expectation  which  had 
been  formed  upon  the  report  of  his  talents.  His  dig- 
nified, though  modest  demeanour,  his  manly  aspect, 
and  general  firmness  and  energy  of  character,  ren- 
dered more  engaging  and  attractive  by  his  amiable 
temper,  and  aJfabJe  deportment  towards  all  with  whom 
he  conversed,  warmed  all  hearts  with  admiration,  and 
afi"orded  an  auspicious  earnest  of  the  eminence  he 
was  ultimately  to  attain.  His  formal  appointment  to 
the  chief  command,  which  took  place  soon  after  his 
arrival,  was  announced  to  the  public  in  a  proclamation 
of  the  supreme  council,  dated  at  St.  Antonio  of  the 
"White  House,  July  15,  1755.  At  the  time  Paoli 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  the  island,  the 
state  of  its  ailairs,  and  the  general  condition  of  its 
inhabitant?,  were  most  disorderly  and  wretched,  and 
required  the  most  prompt  exertions  of  the  great 
powers  of  his  genius  to  regulate  and  reform  them. 
The  Genoese,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to  expel 
thera,  were  still  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  there  was  a  total  want  of  that  discipline 
and  subordination  among  the  Corsican  troops,  and  of 
that  harmony  and  confidence  among  their  leaders,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  with 
vigour  and  efi'ect  ;  and  they  were  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  arras,  ammunition,  and  money,  requi- 
site to  prosecute  a  successful  warfare  against  so 
determined  and  vindictive  a  foe  as  they  had  to  con- 
tend with. 
Paoli  was,  however,  soon  enabled  to  drive  the  Genoese 
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from  all  the  interior  districts,  and  to  confine  them  to  the 
maritime  towns.  The  people  under  the  command  of 
Paoli,  had  now  become  tolerably  united,  and  cordially 
co-operated  with  the  ruling  powers.  Strong  measures 
were  therefore  adopted  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  a 
spirited  manifesto  was  published,  inviting  the  Corsicans 
to  come  forward,  and  to  exert  their  utmost  power  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage  under  which 
they  had  so  long  groaned.  The  Genoese  became 
alarmed,  well  knowing,  by  dear-bought  experience, 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  islanders,  and 
beholding,  with  trepidation  and  alarm,  the  cncreased 
energies  with  which  tliey  had  been  inspired  by  the 
wise  counsels  and  animating  example  of  their  patriotic 
leader.  The  Genoese  sought  to  negociate,  but  Paoli 
and  his  brave  associates  in  arms  resolved  never  to 
make  peace,  until  the  Genoese  should  recognize  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Corsica.  All  prospect 
of  negociation  being  tlms  broken  off,  the  affairs  of 
the  Corsican  patriots  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect. 
Thej'  presented  memorials  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  in  the  hopes  that  some  one  would  interfere 
in  their  behalf;  but 

"Truths  would  you  teach,  and  save  a  sinking  land. 
All  hear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand ;" 

and  the  Corsicans,  instead  of  support,  found  that  France 
had  agreed  by  treaty  to  assist  Genoa  with  six  bat- 
talions, to  garrison  the  towns  they  still  held  in  Cor- 
sica. During  tlie  four  years  for  which  this  treaty 
was  to  remain  in  force,  Paoli  confined  his  attention 
principally  to  such  regulations  as  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  country  from  being  harassed  and  plun- 
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dered  by  these  auxiliaries ;  and  the  only  military 
operation  of  consequence  which  took  place  in  this 
interval,  was  an  attack  upon  the  small  island  of 
Capraja,  in  the  vicinity  of  Corsica,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Genoese  ;  which,  after  a  vigorous 
assault,  was  carried  by  the  patriots,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1767. 

When  Paoli  and  his  followers  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  expiration  of  the  term  during  which  the 
Genoese  were  to  receive  the  assistance  of  the  French 
forces  sent  to  the  island,  an  event  happened,  which 
threw  a  dark  cloud  over  this  devoted  country  and  its 
brave  defenders,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  every 
considerate  man  in  Europe.  The  republic,  beholding 
the  unyielding  constancy  with  which  the  Corsicans 
maintained  their  cause,  and  reflecting  upon  the  im- 
mense expences  of  the  contest  they  were  carrying  on 
against  them,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the 
French  court  to  transfer  ttie  island  ;  and  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  whereby  they  transferred  to  them 
all  their  claims,  such  as  they  were,  to  its  possession 
and  sovereignty.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty,  the  towns  then  garrisoned  by 
the  French  troops,  were  to  be  considered  as  ceded  to 
France ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  island  was  to  be 
recovered  from  Paoli  by  the  French  themselves,  either 
by  negociation  or  by  force.  The  French  minister, 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  was  certainly  very  ill-advised 
in  this  unfortunate  bargain.  Notwithstanding  the 
lesson  which  the  fatal  experience  of  the  Genoese 
might  have  taught  him  to  the  contrary,  he  appears 
to  have  thought,  that  in  the  hands  of  France,  tlie 
conquest  or  subjugation  of  the  island  might  be  accom- 
I  2 
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plished  without  much  difficulty  :  and  little  knowing 
the  firm  and  determined  character  of  genuine  patriot- 
ism, exerting  itself  in  the  defence  of  all  that  is  dear 
to  man,  he  made  overtures  to  Paoli  to  forego  any 
farther  opposition,  and  to  suH'er  the  French  govern- 
ment to  take  quiet  possession  of  their  purchased 
territory.  To  induce  his  compliance,  it  was  proposed 
to  him,  to  recognise  his  commission  as  conunander-in- 
chief,  and  to  continue  to  him  that  rank  and  authority, 
with  this  only,  though  indeed  essential,  diilerence, 
that  lie  was  to  hold  it  under  the  supreme  autliority  of 
the  French  government.  But  Paoli  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  inveigled  into  the  toils  of  a  corrupt  court.  He 
rejected  its  proposal  with  becoming  dignify  and  spirit, 
declaring  that  "  the  rocks  which  surrounded  him 
should  melt  away,  ere  he  would  betray  a  cause  which 
he  held  in  common  with  the  meanest  Corsican." 
Negociations  having  thus  proved  ineircctual  to  coirupt 
this  Timoleon  of  modern  times,  the  French  minister 
found  he  must  have  recourse  to  more  powerful  means 
to  force  his  submission.  The  war  was  begun  by  the 
French  troops  already  in  the  island, under  the  command 
of  the  Count  de  Marbeuf ;  but  as  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  force  was  too  small  and  insignificant 
to  prosecute  any  offensive  operations  of  consequence, 
a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquess  de 
Chauvelin,  was  sent  to  its  assistance.  These  troops 
landed  at  Bastia,  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  victory,  considering  it  impossible  that  so  dis- 
orderly and  ill-accoutred  an  army  as  that  of  Paoli 
appeared  to  them,  could  long  hold  out  against  so 
numerous  and  well  disciplined  a  body  as  themselves. 
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The  event,  however,  proved  that  they  were  mistaken. 
In  their  first  attack,  indeed,  they  proved  successfal, 
and  forced  their  enemies  to  relinquish  the  entrench- 
ments which  they  had  formed  on  the  heights  of 
Croce,  Maillebois,  and  St.  Antonio  ;  but  being  too 
highly  elated  with  this  advantage,  they  pursued  their 
career  with  too  little  circumspection,  and  fell  into  a 
snare,  which  Paoli,  who  had  withdrawn  his  troops  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Guolo,  had  laid  for  them.  They 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Clement  Paoli,  the  brother  of 
Pascal,  and  routed  in  all  directions.  Paoli  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Borgo,  a  strong 
position  of  which  the  French  had  obtained  possession 
in  their  first  successes,  and  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  M.  de  Lude.  Having  no  artillery, 
their  menaces  were  regarded  as  impotent  by  their 
enemies,  and  treated  with  ridicule.  The  Corsicans, 
however,  invested  the  place  on  the  oth  of  December, 
and  blockaded  DeLude  and  his  troops  so  completely, 
as  to  cut  otf  all  communication  between  him  and  the 
main  body,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  supplies  of 
water  for  himself  and  his  men.  At  length  his  situa- 
tion became  so  desperate,  that  M.  de  Chauvelin  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  risk  the  safety  of  his 
whole  army  to  endeavour  to  relieve  him.  Accordingly, 
an  ill-conducted  attack  was  made  on  the  Cor- 
sicans, which  terminated  in  their  complete  success. 
The  French  forces  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
about  three  hundred  men,  and  De  Lude  was  obliged 
to  capitulate,  with  all  the  infantry,  the  colours  of  the 
royal  legion,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the 
victorious  Corsicans  had  not  to  lament  the  loss  of 
I   3 
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one  man  in  any  part  of  the  engagement.  After  thid 
signal  defeat,  in  which  Paoliand  his  brave  countrj' men 
covered  themselves  with  glory,  M.  de  Chauvelin 
retreated  in  consternation  to  Bastia,  leaving  his  con- 
querors in  quiet  possession  of  the  field  they  had  so 
nobly  won.  The  French  commander  soon  afterwards 
returned  home  in  disgrace,  and  Blarbeuf  succeeded 
him  pro  tempore.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  new  commander  and  Paoli ;  but 
Dumourier,  who  served  in  the  French  army  as  adju- 
tant-general, being  at  variance  with  Marbeuf,  deter- 
mined not  to  remain  idle.  Under  pretence  that  the 
Corsicans  in  oppositioix  to  Paoli,  were  not  included 
in  this  treaty,  he  intrigued  with  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  among  thein,  agreed  to  carry  on  the  war 
at  their  head,  and  actually  assaulted  the  post  of  Isola 
Ilossa,  and  took  the  tower  of  Giralette  by  storm. 
This  impotent  warfare  was,  however,  soon  terminatedj 
and  the  Corsican  patriots  had  leisure  to  direct  their 
thoughts  to  operations  of  greater  consecjuence.  Elated 
by  their  late  successes,  and  w  illing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  which  the  consternation 
of  their  invaders  oliered  for  the  purpose,  they  en- 
tered into  a  regular  and  systematic  conspiracy,  to 
destroy  or  utterly  to  expel  them  from  the  island. 
All  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  French  were  to  be 
assaulted  at  one  and  the  saiue  time,  and  six  battalions 
that  wintered  in  Oletta  were  to  be  murdered  by  their 
hosts.  This  massacre  did  not  lake  place,  but  the 
geneial  attack  was  carried  into  execution,  A  bat- 
laiion  of  the  regiment  of  La  Maik  was  surprised  and 
cut  oil"  in  the  Patrimonio.  Reprisals  ensued,  and  the 
war  a^ain  broke  out  with  increased  violence. 
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Favourable  as  was  the  termination  of  this  campaign 
to  Paoli  and  his  followers,  they  were  too  soon  con- 
vinced that  their  victory  had  not  secured  them  any 
lasting  advantages.  They  found  that  France  had  sent 
a  reinforcement  of  twenty  battalions  and  two  legions, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Vaux,  whose 
military  talents  and  resolution  Paoli  well  knew  how 
to  estimate.  Desperate  as  the  aftairs  of  the  islanders 
had  now  become,  they  did  not  despair,  but  appeared 
animated  with  life  and  vigour,  proportioned  to  the 
emergency,  and  determined  to  grasp  the  darling  form 
of  liberty,  while  life  or  hope  remained.  To  the  for- 
midable armament  of  their  enemies,  they  opposed  a 
firm,  undaunted  front,  tenaciously  defending,  and 
as  they  retreated,  dearly  selling  every  inch  of  ground 
to  their  foes.  These  foes  were,  however,  too  nume- 
rous and  too  formidable  ;  and  Paoli  and  his  brave 
associates,  after  prosecuting  the  struggle  for  some 
time,  even  when  it  became  hopeless,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  country  to  its  unprincipled  spoilers. 

A  Corsican  serjeant,  who  fell  in  one  of  the  des- 
perate actions  against  the  Genoese,  when  dying, 
wrote  to  Paoli  thus :  "I  salute  you.  Take  care  of 
my  aged  father.  In  two  liours  I  shall  be  with  the 
rest  who  have  bravely  died  for  their  country." 


PAOLI. 

The  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  General 
Paoli,  to  his  brother  at  Leghorn,  exhibits  the  patriotic 
character  of  that  great  man.  "My  dear  brother,  I 
iiave  ventured  to  acquaint  you  by  one  of  our  friends, 
Ihat  we  expect  this  niglitlo  settle  the  method  of  our 
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embarkation.  We  are  here  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  and  Ihirtj-seven,  entirely  surrounded  by 
four  thousand  of  the  French  array.  Our  general 
never  showed  himself  greater  than  in  the  midst  of  his 
misfortunes  ;  he  animates  us  by  his  example,  and  con- 
soles us  by  his  discourse  continually.  Yesterday  he 
ascended  a  small  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the 
camp,  and  delivered  the  speech  which  I  have  inclosed. 
We  are  resolved  to  die  with  our  arms  in  our  hands,  if 
we  do  not  succeed  in  escaping  to  some  other  place, 
where  we  hope  to  wait  until  a  change  of  circum- 
stances revives  our  expectations,  and  again  restores  us 
to  our  country. 

PAOLl's  SPEECH. 

"At  length,  my  brave  companions,  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity.  That  dreadful  event, 
which  neither  a  war  of  thirty  years,  the  rancorous 
hatred  of  the  Genoese,  nor  the  forces  of  dillerent 
European  powers,  could  bring  about,  is  now  produced 
by  theeftect  of  gold  alone  !  Our  unfortunate  country- 
men, deceived  and  led  away  by  their  corrupted  chiefs, 
are  even  going  themselves  to  embrace  those  chains 
which  are  forging  for  them  !  Our  once  happy  con- 
stitution is  overthrown !  Most  of  our  friends  are 
either  slain  or  made  prisoners !  and  for  us,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  see  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
our  country,  what  remains?  Nothing  but  a  sad  alter- 
native, death  or  slavery  !  Can  any  of  you,  to  lengthen 
out  a  short  life  of  wretchedness,  become  slaves  to 
injustice  and  oppression  ?  Alas !  my  dear  friends, 
let  us  reject  with  scorn  that  shameful  thought.  As 
neither  the  gold  nor  tlie  splendid  offers  of  France, 
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have  had  power  to  tempt  me  to  disbonour,  I  trust  the 
success  of  tlieir  arms  has  not  made  rae  contemptible. 
After  the  reputation  of  having  conquered,  there  is 
nothing  more  estimable  than  a  glorious  death !  Let 
us  then  lose  no  time  ;  but  either  force  our  way,  snord 
in  hand,  through  the  ranks  of  our  enemies,  and  in  a 
distant  land  wait  fur  happier  times  to  avenge  our 
country's  wrongs,  or  terminate  our  honourable  career, 
our  short  remains  of  life,  by  d^ing  gloriously  as  we 
have  lived." 

After  this,  the  brave  chief  embraced  the  followers 
of  his  fortune,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  having 
fought  his  way  through  the  French,  escaped  to 
the  ruins  of  a  convent  on  the  sea  shore,  where  he 
concealed  himself  two  days,  and  then  found  means 
to  embark  on  board  an  English  vessel  bound  to 
Leghorn,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  His  entrance 
into  that  harbour  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  victory 
than  of  a  flight.  All  the  English  ships  saluted  liira  with 
their  artillery,  and  displaced  their  colours  ;  and  though 
it  rained  most  violently  when  he  landed,  the  people  of 
all  ranks  ran  in  crowds  towards  the  mole,  and  received 
the  brave  chief  with  the  greatest  acclamations  of  joy. 


PATRIOT  FATHERS. 
The  castle  of  Corte,  in  possession  of  the  Genoese, 
was  besieged  with  great  vigour  by  the  Corsicans, 
commanded  by  Gaffuri.  By  a  strange  want  of  thought, 
the  nurse  who  had  the  care  of  Gatfori's  eldest  son, 
then  an  infant,  wandering  some  distance  from  the 
camp,  was  seen  by  the  Genoese,  who  making  a  sudden 
sally,  seized  the  nurse  and  the  child,  and  carried 
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them  into  the  castle.  This  circumstance  cast  a  great 
damp  over  the  Corsican  army,  and  the  Genoese 
thought  they  might  demand  any  terms  from  Gaflbri, 
while  they  retained  so  dear  a  pledge.  Wlien  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  cannon  against  the  castle,  they  held 
up  his  son  directly  over  that  part  of  the  wall  against 
■which  his  artiller^'^  was  levelled.  The  Corsicans 
stopped,  and  began  to  draw  back;  but  Gaffori,  with 
the  resolution  of  a  Roman,  stood  at  their  head,  and 
ordered  them  to  continue  their  fire.  Fortunately  his 
firmness  was  not  broken  by  losing  his  child,  as  it 
escaped  unhurt. 

GafFori,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  under 
Paoli,  was  once  informed  that  a  band  of  assassins 
•were  coming  against  him.  He  went  out  and  met 
them  with  serene  dignity,  and  begging  that  they 
would  hear  him,  if  but  for  a  moment,  he  gave  thera 
so  pathetic  a  picture  of  the  distresses  of  their  country, 
and  roused  thera  to  such  a  degree  against  the  authors 
of  their  oppression,  that  the  assassins  threvv  themselves 
at  his  feet,  implored  his  forgiveness,  and  instantly 
joined  his  banners. 

In  the  struggles  which  Corsica  made  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Genoese,  two  sons  of  Count  Domeuico 
Rivarola  were  seized,  though  in  a  Tuscan  vessel  with 
a  British  passport,  and  carried  to  Genoa.  The  re- 
public thought  this  would  certainly  prevent  the 
Count  from  continuing  with  the  patriots.  The}' 
offered  to  restore  him  his  possessions,  release  his  two 
sons,  and  make  him  general  of  the  Corsican  troops  in 
their  service,  if  he  would  desert  the  patriot  army. 
He  answered  with  resolution  and  magnanimity, 
"No  ;   ray  sons   they  shall   be   obliged  to  give  me; 
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and  all  their  other  offers  I  consider  as  nothing  in 
comparison  of  the  just  enterprise  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  and  in  which  I  will  persevere  while  I  have 
life." 

REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 
When  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  Legate  of  Romagna, 
in  1740,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  little  republic 
of  San  Marino,  which  bordered  on  his  government, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope.  The  Cardinal  had 
intrigued  so  successfully  with  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  the  day  was  fixed  on  which  these 
republicans  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
under  whose  protection  they  had  put  themselves. 
On  the  day  appointed,  Alberoni  rode  up  the  moun- 
tain '.viih  his  suite,  and  was  received  at  the  door  of 
the  principal  church  by  the  priests,  and  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  He  was  conducted  to  his 
seat  under  a  canopy  to  bear  high  mass  and  Te  Deum 
sung;  a  ceremony  usual  in  all  catholic  countries  on 
similar  occasions.  Unluckily,  however,  for  the  views 
of  Alberoni,  the  mass  began,  as  was  usual  in  that  re- 
public, with  the  word  Libertas.  This  word  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  who  began  then 
for  the  first  time  perhaps  to  recollect  that  they  were 
about  to  lose  the  thing  itself,  that  they  fell  upon  the 
Cardinal  and  his  attendants,  drove  them  out  of  the 
church,  and  made  them  descend  the  very  steep 
mountain  of  Marino  with  rapidity;  after  which,  the 
Popes  left  the  inhabitants  to  their  old  form  of  gorern- 
ment. 
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THE  SMALLEST  REPUBLIC. 

Amid  the  various  opinions  concerning  the  different 
raodes  of  government,  it  is  not  universally'  known 
which  is  the  smallest  republic  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
village  of  Gerisau  in  Switzerland,  which  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Lake  of  Schweitz,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Rigi.  Its  territory  is  only  six  miles  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth  ;  situated  partly  on  a 
small  neck  of  land  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  partly 
lying  upon  the  rapid  declivity  of  the  Rigi.  It  contains 
about  1200  inhabitants.  They  have  their  general 
assembly  of  burgesses,  their  landamman,  their  coun- 
cil of  regency,  their  courts  of  justice,  and  their  militia  j 
but  there  is  not  a  single  horse  in  the  whole  territory 
of  the  republic  ;  as  indeed  may  well  be  supposed, 
for  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  the  town  is  by  water, 
excepting  a  narrow  path  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  almost  impassable.  Gerisau  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  scattered  houses  and  cottages  of  a  very 
neat  and  picturesque  appearance.  Each  dwelling  is 
provided  witli  a  field  or  small  garden.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  much  employed  in  preparing  silk  for  the 
nianufactares  of  Basle.  This  little  republic  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  four  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Schweitz,  and  Underwaldew  ;  and  in  case  of  war, 
furnishes  its  quota  of  men.  To  the  ambitious  politi- 
cian, who  judges  of  governments  by  extent  of  domi- 
nion and  power,  such  a  diminutive  republic,  thrown 
into  an  obscure  corner,  and  scaicely  known  out  of 
its  own  contracted  territory,  must  appear  unworthy 
of  notice;  but  the  smallest  spot  of  earth  on   which 
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true  civil  freedom  is  cultivated  and  flourishes,  cannot 
fail  fo  interest  those  who  know  the  real  value  of 
liberty  and  independence,  and  are  convinced  that 
political  happiness  does  not  consist  in  great  opulence 
and  extensive  empire. 

THE  BARANGI. 

Alexins  Coranenius  meaning  to  depose  Nicephorus 
Botoniatesjthe  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  sent  Ca?sar 
Ducas  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  to  spy  how  the  city 
was  defended.  He  brought  word  back,  that  they 
raust  take  heed  how  they  assaulted  one  particular 
part  which  was  guarded  by  the  Barangi,  and  that  to 
tempt  them  by  bribery  was  impracticable;  "for," 
says  he,  "  these  battle-axe  men  adhering  firmly  to 
the  traditions  of  their  own  country,  think  faith  to 
their  leaders,  to  be  their  portion  of  inheritance." 
These  Barangi,  who  were  undoubtedly  Englishmen, 
arg  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  fled  their 
country  when  they  found  the  Normans  prevail. 

ERECTING  FORTRESSES. 

When  the  Senate  of  Genoa  proposed  to  build  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  in  order  to  ensure 
its  tranquillity^  and  to  protect  the  life  of  AndrcaDoria, 
which  was  in  danger,  this  distinguished  patriot 
opposed  the  measure  very  violently,  saying,  "  that 
Genoa  could  never  preserve  its  liberty  by  mere  ram- 
parts, and  by  a  garrison  ;  that  it  must  owe  that 
inestimable  blessing  to  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
nobles,    and   the  obedience    of    the  people.     God 
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forbid,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  my  country  should  be  ren- 
dered obnoxious  to  slavery  !  This  fortress,  which 
some  of  you  wish  to  build,  will  only  contribute  one 
day  or  other  to  reduce  the  republic  to  a  state  of 
servitude." 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  letter  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  giving  a  ludi- 
crous account  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Bourbon 
faniil}'  ;  upon  which,  not  only  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, but  all  the  ambassadors  belonging  to  that 
family,  joined  in  a  memorial  which  was  delivered  to 
Lord  We3-raouth,  insisting  upon  condign  punishment 
being  inflicted  upon  the  printer,  and  even  threatening 
us  as  a  nation  if  such  satisfaction  was  refused.  To 
this  the  secretary  of  state  answered  like  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit,  that  he  was  surprised  the  ambassadors 
could  be  so  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, as  not  to  know  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
government  to  punish  a  printer  in  the  \a  ay  their  ex- 
cellences desired  ;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  affront 
offered  to  their  sovereign  ;  that  the  English  newspapers 
took  liberties  with  their  own  king,  and  a  foreign 
prince  had  no  great  cause  to  be  angry,  if  he  was  some- 
times treated  with  the  same  freedom,  since  the  laws 
of  the  land  were  equally  the  shelter  of  the  offen- 
ders in  both  cases.  As  to  the  threats,  he  smiled  at 
them  ;  but  added,  that  if  what  the  printers  had  done, 
could  be  construed  into  a  libel,  the  attorne}'- general 
should  be  spoken  to,  a  prosecution  commenced,  and 
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such  damages  adjudged,  as   a  jur^-  of  Englishmen 
thought  equitable. 

Prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  was 
greatly  enraged  at  this  answer  of  Lord  Weymouth's, 
and  exclaimed,  "What,  not  punish  the  rascal  who  has 
called  the  King  of  Spain  a  fool  ?"  "  No,"  said  Lord 
Weymouth,  "  I  cannot,  for  these  very  printers  have 
said  the  same  of  our  king,  who  is  a  sensible  man  ;  and 
when  brought  to  trial  by  our  course  of  law,  they  were 
acquitted." 


GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  WELAIAR. 

When  the  battle  of  Jena  had  decided  the  fate  of 
the  North  of  Germany,  the  French  army,  headed  by 
Napoleon,  marched  on  Weimar.  The  grand  duke 
was  at  that  time  absent  with  the  army,  and  the 
duchess  only  remained  in  the  castle,  whither,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  the  poor  deserted  women, 
children,  and  inhabitants  of  the  town,  all  flocked  for 
safety.  The  gates  were  opened  to  them,  and  the 
grand  duchess  sheltered  and  protected  thera  with  the 
kindness  of  a  mother.  On  Napoleon's  entry,  he 
summoned  her  royal  highness  to  abandon  the  castle 
and  attend  him.  She  refused,  and  an  order  for  the 
pillage  of  the  palace  and  town  was  instantly  issued. 
The  duchess  remained  firm,  and  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avert  this  fate  from  her  little  capital.  Her 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  her  dignified 
firmness  even  induced  Napoleon  at  last  to  wait  on  her 
in  person.  Her  noble  deportment  and  energetic 
pleadings  wrought  upon  the  conqueror,  and  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  cruel  order.     The  grand  duchess 
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vinderwent  the  severest  hardships  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  admirable  purpose  ;  remaining  shut  up 
in  the  castle,  with  her  helpless  subjects,  for  several 
days,  almost  without  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 


THE  QUAKERS. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  i)riaciplcs  of  the  Quakers 
will  not  allow  them  to  sanction  war,  much  less  con- 
tribute to  its  support,  unless  when  compelled,  yet  in 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  deputation  of  this  society 
waited  on  Sir  William  Yonge  and  Lord  Ligonicr, 
with  an  otFer  to  furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  to  the 
troops  employed  in  his  majesty's  service  during  the 
winter  in  the  north,  a  supply  of  woollen  waistcoats 
to  be  worn  under  their  other  clothing.  The  offer 
was  accepted. 

MR.  PITT. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1789,  when  the 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  despondency  respecting  the 
health  of  his  late  venerable  majesty,  George  the 
Third,  and  a  change  in  the  administration  was  thought 
extremely  probable,  it  occurred  to  several  gentlemen 
of  the  first  respectability  in  the  city  of  London,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  quitting  office,  would  be  in  a  situation 
of  great  embarrassment,  not  only  from  some  debts 
which  he  had  unavoidably  incurred,  but  as  to  the 
means  of  his  future  subsistence.  They  felt  the  strong 
impression,  in  which  the  nation  participated,  of  his 
great  virtues,  as  well  as  of  liis  eminent  talents  ;  and 
ihey  were  sensible,  in  common  with  the  major  part 
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of  their  countrymen,  of  the  value  of  those  services  to 
■which  his  life  had  been  hitherto  devoted,  particularly 
to  those  commercial  interests  in  which  they  were 
deeply  concerned.  Under  this  impression,  a  certain 
number  of  merchants  and  ship-owners  met,  and  re- 
solved to  raise  the  sura  of  ^100,000,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  as  a  free  gift-— the  well-earned  reward 
of  his  meritorious  exertions ;  each  subscriber  engaging 
never  to  divulge  the  name  of  himself,  or  of  any  other 
person  contributing,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
known  to  any  one  except  themselves,  ^vho  the  con- 
tributors were.  The  only  exception  to  this  engage- 
ment of  secrecy,  was  a  respectable  baronet,  who  was 
deputed  to  learn  from  a  friend  of  the  minister's,  in 
what  manner  the  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude  (as 
it  was  expressed)  could  be  presented  most  acceptably 
to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Highly  flattering  as  the  offer  was,  and  seasonable 
as  the  act  would  have  been,  the  friend  applied  to 
entertained  doubts  of  Mr.  Pitt  accepting  the  prof- 
fered bounty,  and  therefore  thought  it  right  to  apprize 
him  of  the  intention.  This  occasioned  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Pitt 
expressing  a  positive  and  fixed  determination  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  this  liberal  and  generous 
offer  ;  a  determination  that  nothing  could  shake  ;  for 
when  it  was  urged  that  it  never  could  be  known  to 
him  who  the  subscribers  were,  and  that  they  were 
men  whose  fortunes  put  them  out  of  all  probability  of 
ever  soliciting  the  smallest  favour  from  him,  his  reply 
was,  "  that  if  he  should,  at  any  future  time  of  his 
life,  return  to  office,  he  should  never  see  a  gentleman 
K    3 
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from  tlie  city  without  its  occurring  to  him  that  he 
might  be  one  of  his  subscribers." 

Tills  positive  determination  was  communicated  to 
tlie  baronet  before  alluded  to,  wliicli  put  an  end  to 
the  measure  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
conversing  about  his  future  plans,  remarked,  that  had 
he  lost  his  situation  in  the  ministry,  he  had  taken  a 
fixed  resolution  to  return  to  the  bar,  and  to  apply  un- 
remittingly to  that  profession,  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as 
he  should  be  able,  the  means  of  future  independence. 


JUDGE  PHILIP. 

While  the  Seahorse  man  of  war,  then  commanded 
by  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr,  was  lying  in  Leith  Roads,  a 
man,  under  indentures  as  an  apprentice,  had  been 
engaged  as  a  sailor  on  board  that  ship.  On  a  petition 
from  his  master,  and  upon  production  of  the  inden- 
tures. Judge  Philip,  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
granted  a  warrant  to  bring  the  man  on  shore  to  be 
examined.  A  messenger  went  on  board  to  apprehend 
him,  but  was  told  by  Captain  Palliser  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  only  subject  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralt3',  and  that  he  would  not  sulitr  the  man  to 
go  on  shore.  Upon  this,  the  messenger,  with  liis 
blazon  upon  his  breast,  broke  his  rod  of  peace,  and 
reported  this  act  of  illegal  deforcement  to  the  Admi- 
ralty Court.  The  Judge  Philip  then  granted  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Captain  Palliscr  himself,  and 
to  commit  him  to  prison.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
execute  this  warrant  until  the  captain  came  on  shore, 
when  he  was  instantly  seized  and  imprisoned.     Next 
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day  he  was  brought  into  court,  and  refused  to  submit 
to  its  juiisdiction,  asserting  tJiat  he  held  his  com- 
niibsion  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  which  alone 
lie  was  responsible  for  his  conduct.  lie  was  therefore 
remanded  to  prison,  where  he  remained  six  weeks, 
until  the  apprentice  was  delivered  up  to  his  master. 
When  this  case  was  reported  by  llie  Earl  of  Findlatcr, 
then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  the  latter  remarked,  that  "  he  was 
a  bold  judge  who  had  done  this,  but  that  what  he  had 
done  was  right." 

It  is  said  to  this  day,  by  the  lovers  of  good  wine 
in  Scotland,  who  are  not  few,  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
obtained  a  severe  revenge  against  the  Scots,  ou 
account  of  the  affront  he  sustained  in  this  affair. 
Before  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
French  wines  had  been  subjected,  on  their  importation 
into  Scotland,  to  very  trifling  duties.  They  were 
therefore  imported  in  great  abundance  ;  and  claret 
was  universally  used  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances. 
After  the  treaty  of  union,  and  after  what  is  called 
the  Methven  treaty  witli  Portugal,  by  which  the  Por- 
tuguese wines  obtained  a  preference  in  Britain,  the 
French  wines  being  thereby  subjected  to  double 
duties,  the  British  ministry  avoided  enforcing  the 
law  in  Scotland ;  they  had  two  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  Scotland  was  considered  as  a  poor 
country,  the  revenue  from  which  was  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  and  secondly,  they  did  nbt  wish  to  render  the 
union  unpopular,  by  violently  attacking,  or  attempting 
to  alter,  the  ancient  habits  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly they  connived  at  the  importation  to  Scotland 
of   French  wines,  under  the  name  of    Portuiiuc " 
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wines.     It  is  said,  however,  with  what  truth  we  know 
not,  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  on  his  return  to  England, 
represented  Scotland  as  now  become  a   wealthy  and 
luxurious  country  ;  remonstrated  with  administration 
against  their  past  conduct,  in  allowing  the  revenue  to 
be  defrauded  annually  of   a  large  sura  of   money ; 
and  threatened,  that  unless  the  law  was  enforced,  he 
would   endeavour   to   bring  the   subject  before   the 
English  public.      Sir    Hugh's    remonstrances    were 
favourably^  listened    to,   and  the   collectors  of   the 
revenue  in  Scotland  were  instructed   to  enforce  the 
law  relative  to  French  wines.    This  was  for  some  time 
accomplished  with   difficulty.      The   deep   bays   or 
friths  which  run  far  into  the  country  of   Scotland, 
afforded  great  opportunities  for  smuggling,  at  a  time 
when  the  British  navy  did  not  possess  that  absolute 
dominion  over  the  ocean  which  it  has  since  acquired. 
When  seizures  were  made,  the  juries  in  Exchequer, 
during  a  long  period,  would  never  confess  themselves 
able  to  distinguish  the  taste  of  French   from   that  of 
Portuguese    wines.      Their  verdicts  were   therefore 
almost  uniformly  against  the  crown.      Nor  was  this 
spirit  absolutely  got  quit  of  till  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  when  the  duties  upon  wine  were 
brought  under  the  management  of  the  excise. 

PATRICK  HENRY. 

Patrick  Henry  was  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Henry, 
a  native  of  Aberdeen  in  Scctland,  and  born  at  Studley, 
in  the  county  of  Hanover  and  state  of  Virginia.  In 
his  youth  he  gave  no  signs  of  future  greatness.  No 
persuasion  could  induce  him  either  to  read  or  to  work  ', 
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but  he  rau  wild  in  the  forest,  and  divided  his  time 
between  the  uproar  of  the  chase  and  the  langour  of 
inaction. 

He  married  at  eighteen  ;  he  was  for  some  time 
a  farmer,  and  then  entered  into  mercantile  under- 
takings, which  in  a  few  years  rendered  him  a  bank- 
rupt, and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  wretchedness. 
He  now  determined  to  try  the  bar.  About  this  time 
the  famous  contest  between  the  clergy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  Virginia  on 
the  other,  concerning  the  stipends  of  the  former,  took 
place;  and  he  exhibited  such  displays  of  eloquence 
in  "  the  parsons'  cause,"  as  it  was  termed,  as  drew 
the  admiration  of  all  his  fellow  citizens.  His  exertions 
were  so  unexampled,  so  unexpected,  so  instantaneous, 
that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  The  Orator  of 
Nature." 

"When  the  question  first  came  to  be  agitated  con- 
cerning the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax 
America,  he  gave,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  "  tlie 
first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  revolution."  Men  who 
were  on  other  occasions  distinguished  for  intrepidity 
and  decision,  hung  back,  unwilling  to  submit,  yet 
afraid  to  speak  out  in  the  language  of  bold  and  open 
defiance.  In  this  hour  of  despondency,  suspense,  and 
consternation,  Henry  arose  to  cheer  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  Americans  to  contend  for  their  free- 
dom. When  the  House  of  Burgesses  was  within 
three  days  of  its  expected  close,  Henry  produced  and 
carried  the  far-famed  resolutions  concerning  the  stamp 
act,  which  formed  the  first  firm  opposition  to  tbe 
scheme  of  taxing  America  by  the  British  parliament. 
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In  1774,  he  appeared  in  the  venerahle  body  of  the 
old  continental  congress  of  the  United  States,  when  it 
met  for  the  first  time.  Henry  broke  the  silence  which 
for  awhile  overawed  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  as  he 
advanced,  rose  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  the  noblest  displays  of  argument  and 
of  eloquence.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  time 
for  ceremony,  the  question  before  the  house  is  one  of 
awful  moment  to  this  country.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  freedom  or  slavery.  If  we  wish  to  be  free,  we 
must  fight — I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  mustjight !  an  appeal 
to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left 
us."  "  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry,  peace  I  peace!  but  there  is  no 
peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun.  The  next  gale 
that  sweeps  from  the  north,  will  bring  to  our  ears  the 
clash  of  resounding  arms ;  our  brethren  are  already 
in  the  field  !  why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What  is  it 
that  gentleuien  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  ?  Is 
life  so  dear,  and  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty- 
God  !  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but 
as  for  me,"  cried  he,  with  both  his  arms  extended  aloft, 
his  brows  knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  resolute 
purpose  of  his  soul,  and  his  voice  swelled  to  its 
boldest  note  of  exclamation,  "give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death!"  He  took  his  seat,  and  the  cry  "  to 
arms!"  seemed  to  quiver  upon  every  lip,  and  gleam 
from  every  eye. 

Henry  lived  to  witness  the  glorious  issue  of  that 
revolution  which  his  genius  had  set  in  metion  ;  and, 
to  use  his  own  prophetic  language  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  "  to  see  America  take 
her  station  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of 
some  new  inroads  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  Adams,  who  sat  silent,  listening  to  all  their 
violent  harangues,  at  lastrose,  and  after  a  few  remarks, 
concluded  with  saying:  "A  Grecian  philosopher, 
who  was  lying  asleep  upon  the  grass,  was  roused  by 
the  bite  of  some  animal  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
He  closed  his  hand  suddenly,  as  he  awoke,  and  found 
that  he  had  caiight  a  field  mouse.  As  he  was  exa- 
mining the  little  animal  who  dared  to  attack  him,  it 
unexpectedly  bit  him  a  second  time ;  he  dropped  it,  and 
it  made  its  escape.  Now,  fellow  citizens,  what  think 
you  was  the  reflection  he  made  upon  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance ?  It  was  this  :  that  there  is  no  animal,  how- 
ever weak  and  contemptible,  which  cannot  defend  its 
own  liberty,  if  it  will  on\y fight  for  it."  The  cause  of 
American  independence  owed  much  to  the  zeal  and 
intrepidity  of  this  individual.  In  comparison  with  the 
politicians  of  expediency  and  intrigue,  his  love  of 
liberty,  his  sincerity,  his  honesty,  and  his  consistency 
of  character,  raised  him  into  true  dignity.  Compared 
with  those  who  have  governed  empires  and  swayed  the 
fate  of  nations,  but  whose  history  is  tarnished  by  cor- 
ruption and  venality ,  the  memory  of  this  humble  patriot 
is  enrolled  among  the  defenders  of  his  country,  and 
repeated  with  gratitude  and  respect  by  the  meanest 
citizen  of  that  state  which  he  contributed  to  render 
free. 
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BOSCAVVEN. 

Admiral  Boscawen  was  little  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  party  which  at  his  time  prevailed  in  the 
navy,  to  the  injury  of  the  country,  and  the  reproach 
of  the  profession.  When  on  his  return  from  some 
e-xpedition,  he  found  his  friends  out  of  place,  and 
another  administration  appointed,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  continue  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
with  them  ?  he  replied  very  nobly:  "The  country 
lias  a  right  to  tlie  services  of  its  professional  roen ; 
and  should  I  be  sent  again  upon  any  expedition,  my 
situation  at  the  Admiralty  will  facilitate  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet  I  am  to  command." 


EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

On  certain  occasions,  Lord  Chatham  not  only  op- 
posed the  opinions  of  his  brethren  in  office,  but 
iiad  the  courage  and  integrity  to  oppose  the  preju- 
dices of  his  sovereign,  when  he  thought  them  ini- 
mical to  tlie  interests  of  the  country.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  tiie  case  of  General  Wolfe,  when 
he  appointed  hiui  to  command  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec.  Lord  Cliatliam  gave  to  (he  general,  the 
appointment  of  all  his  oflicers ;  and  the  list  which 
Wolfe  presented,  included  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
■who  was  obnoxious  to  his  sovereign,  George  the 
Second,  on  account  of  some  advice  which,  as  a 
military  man,  liC  had  given  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  Lord  Ligonier,  then  commander-in- 
chief,  took  the  list  to  the  king,  who,  as  was  expected. 
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made  some  objections  to  a  particular  name,  and  re- 
fused to  sign  the  commission.  Lord  Chatham  sent 
him  into  the  closet  a  second  time,  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Lord  Ligonier  refused  to  go  in  the  third  time  ; 
at  Lord  Chatham's  suggestion,  he  was,  however,  told, 
that  he  should  lose  his  place  if  he  did  not;  and  that, 
on  his  presenting  the  name  to  his  sovereign,  he  should 
tell  him  the  peculiar  state  of  the  expedition,  and  that 
in  order  to  make  any  general  completely  responsible 
for  his  conduct,  he  should  be  made,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, inexcusable,  if  he  did  not  succeed  ;  and  that  in 
consequence,  whatever  an  officer,  who  was  entrusted 
with  any  service  of  confidence  and  of  consequence, 
required,  should,  if  possible,  be  complied  with. 
Lord  Ligonier  went  in  a  third  time,  and  told  his 
sovereign  what  Lord  Chatham  had  requested  him  to 
say.  The  good  sense  of  the  monarch  so  completely 
disarmed  his  prejudice,  that  he  signed  the  commis- 
sion as  he  was  desired. 


JOHN  LEWIS. 

During  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  the  footway 
through  Richmond  Park  to  Wimbledon,  East  Sheen, 
and  Kingston,  was  shut  up  by  order  of  the  ranger, 
and  no  passage  allowed  without  a  ticket.  This 
encroachment  would  probably  have  been  submitted 
to,  but  for  the  patriotic  courage  of  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
of  Richmond,  one  of  those 

"  Village  Hampdens  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrants  of  their  fields  witlistood." 

Lewis  took  a  friend  willi  hiiu  to  the   spot ;  waited 
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for  the  opportunity  of  a  carriage  passing  through ; 
and  when  the  door-keeper  was  shutting  the  gates,  in- 
terposed, and  oilcred  to  go  in.  "  Where  is  youi 
ticket .'"'  said  the  keeper.  "  What  occasion  is  there 
for  a  ticket?  any  body  may  pass  through  here,"  said 
Lewis.  "  Not  without  a  ticket,"  replied  the  keeper. 
"  Yes  they  may,  and  I  will,"  said  Lewis.  The 
keeper  resisted,  and  shut  the  gate ;  on  which  Lewis 
brought  his  action,  wliich  was  tried  at  the  Surrey 
Assizes,  before  Sir  Michael  Foster,  when  Lewis  ob- 
tained a  decree  in  his  favour.  When  the  right  of  the 
footpath  had  been  established,  Lewis  was  asked 
whether  he  would  have  a  door  or  a  step  ladder ; 
he  chose  the  latter,  but  in  mere  spite,  the  steps  of  it 
were  set  at  such  a  distance  as  rendered  it  almost 
useless. 

W^ien  the  same  judge  happened  to  go  the  Home 
Circuit,  Lewis  again  complained  to  the  court.  "  My 
lord,"  says  he,  *'  they  have  left  such  a  space  between 
the  steps  of  the  ladder,  that  children  and  old  men  are 
unable  to  get  up  it."  "  I  have  observed  it  myself," 
said  this  honest  judge,  "and  I  desire,  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
you  will  see  it  so  constructed,  that  not  only  children 
and  old  men,  but  old  women  too,  may  be  able  to 
get  up." 

A  few  years  afterwards,  the  king  wished  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  narrow  lane  of  great  length,  which 
separated  Richmond  and  Kew  Garden,  and  led  a 
shorter  way  from  Richmond  to  Kew  and  Brentford 
Ferry.  As  it  was  intended  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
parishioners  to  the  measure,  the  queen's  steward  "made 
a  great  dinner  and  invited  many,"  and  among  the  rest, 
Ji»hn   Lewis.       Knowing    himself    to  be   somewhat 
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obnoxious  to  the  court  and  its  retainers,  Lewis  at 
first  refused  the  invitation,  but  at  length  determined 
to  go. 

The  bottle  was  freely  circulated  amidst  a  profusion 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  season.  Lewis,  however, 
determined  to  keep  possession  of  his  sober  faculties, 
and  was  on  his  guard  accordingly.  Late  in  the 
evening,  when  most  of  the  company  had  departed, 
the  steward  got  up,  and  expatiating  on  the  bene- 
volence and  amiable  qualities  of  the  queen,  who  was 
lady  of  the  manor,  declared  how  infinitely  she  would 
be  obliged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  for  giving 
up  the  road  in  question;  but  that  if  it  was  disa- 
greeable to  a  single  inhabitant  of  the  place,  she  did 
not  wish  the  surrender  to  be  made.  "  1  am  that 
individual,"  said  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  steward;  "and 
with  as  much  respect  for  her  majesty  as  you  or  any 
man  can  entertain,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
compliment  the  queen  with  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages of  my  townsmen  and  their  posterity.  Their 
rights  are  sacred  ;  and  neither  in  our  disposal,  nor  in 
that  of  others.  We  are  in  our  day,  the  guardians  of  a 
trust  committed  to  us  by  our  forefathers  ;  and  we  are 
guilty  of  infidelity  and  fraud,  if  these  trusts  do  not 
pass  unimpaired  through  our  hands  into  the  possession 
of  our  children." 

The  design  was  given  up  at  that  time  ;  but  an  act 
of  parliament  a  few  years  after,  alienated  that  right 
which  John  Lewis  would  never  have  relinquished. 
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ADMIRAL  RODNEY. 

When  Sir  George  Rodney  resided  in  France,  to 
avoid  liis  creditors,  his  distress  became  a  subject  of 
public  notoriety.  It  had  long  been  suspected  by 
M.  de  Sartine,  the  minister  of  Police,  who  was  no 
stranger  to  his  merits  ;  he  accordingly  communicated 
his  ideas  to  the  Due  de  Biron,  and  persuaded  him 
to  make  the  admiral  an  offer  of  the  command  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  also  to  proffer 
a  very  liberal  supply  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  infamous  design  with 
greater  ease,  the  duke  immediately  sent  a  very  civil 
invitation  to  Sir  George,  to  spend  some  weeks  at  his 
house  ;  wliich  he  accepted.  One  morning,  during  a 
walk  in  the  gardens,  the  duke,  with  great  caution 
and  politeness,  sounded  the  admiral  on  the  subject; 
but  so  far  was  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Sir  George  from 
suspecting  what  so  strange  a  conversation  could  lead 
to,  that  he  at  length  imagined  the  duke  must  be  de- 
ranged, and  in  consequence  began  to  regard  him 
with  pity.  The  duke  mistaking  Sir  George's  conduct, 
came  at  once  to  the  point,  and  openly  declared  to 
him,  "  that  as  the  king,  his  royal  master,  intended 
the  West  Indies  should  become  the  theatre  of  the 
present  war,  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  most 
unbounded  offers  to  Sir  George,  if  he  would  quit  the 
English  service,  and  accept  the  command  of  a  French 
squadron." 

The  brave  admiral,  with  great  temper,  though  much 
agitated,  instantly  replied :  "  My  distresses,  sir,  it  is 
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tnie,  have  driven  me  from  the  bosora  of  my  country 
but  no  temptation  whatever  can  estrange  me  from  hei 
service.  Had  this  oiler  been  a  voluntary  one  of  your 
own,  I  should  have  deemed  it  an  insult ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a  source  that  can  do  no 
wrong." 

The  Ducde  Biron,  struck  with  the  patriotic  virtue 
of  the  British  tar,  from  that  time  became  his  sincere 
friend,  and  enabled  Sir  George  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  w  here  he  solicited  and  obtained  an  important 
command. 


THE  RUSSIANS. 

The  last  war  in  Russia  incontestibly  proved,  that 
extraordinary  efforts  of  patriotism,  under  a  despotic 
government,  do  not  always  proceed  from  despotic 
measures ;  and  that  the  system  of  slavery  to  w  hich 
the  Russian  peasant  is  subject,  is  not  such  as  to 
extinguish  all  love  of  his  country. 

The  Carthaginian  matrons  have  been  celebrated 
for  the  sacrifice  of  their  hair  for  the  defence  of  their 
city,  when  attacked  by  the  Romans ;  the  patriotism 
of  all  ranks  in  Russia,  during  the  invasion  by  the 
French  in  1812,  was  exhibited  in  an  equal,  though 
more  efficient,  manner.  Voluntary  offers  of  men 
and  money,  and  of  whatever  might  assist  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  were  presented  to  the  emperor 
from  every  quarter,  and  with  an  earnestness  that 
would  not  be  denied.  The  grand  duchess,  his  sister, 
set  the  example,  by  offering  to  raise  a  regiment  on 
her  estates,  to  combat  the  powerful  adventurer  who 
bad  solicited  her  hand.  The  imperial  city  of  Mosco\v 
L  3 
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magnificently  proposed  to  arm  and  equip  80,000 
men.  The  veteran  PlatofF,  whose  blood  had  been  so 
often  shed  in  defence  of  Russia  on  former  occasions, 
now  showed  his  ardour  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  by  promising  his  daughter  and  200,000 
roubles  to  the  hero  wlio  should  rid  the  world  of  the 
invader  ;  and  frequent  instances  occurred  of  young 
men  of  fortune,  who  were  content  to  serve  as  sub- 
alterns in  the  corps  which  they  had  raised,  and  to 
yield  the  command  to  abler  officers.  Nor  was  this 
enthusiasm  confined  to  the  higher  orders  ;  the  pea- 
santry flocked  from  all  quarters,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  general  permission  to  enlist  in  the  array.  The 
success  of  the  English  in  the  Peninsula  had  reached 
their  ears,  and  they  were  often  heard  to  exclaim, 
"  What,  shall  a  small  state  like  Portugal  succeed  in 
expelling  the  French,  with  the  assistance  of  Er>gland ; 
and  shall  Russia  not  revenge  the  blood  of  those  who 
fell  at  Eyiau  and  Friedland  ?" 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  activity 
was  shown  in  the  creation  of  a  galley  fleet,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  a  body  of  15,000  men  from 
Finland  to  the  relief  of  Riga.  Within  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks,  above  a  hundred  gun  boats  were 
built  and  equipped,  and  sailed  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

History  does  not  present  to  us,  replete  as  it  is  with 
scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  any  event  more 
strikingly  tremendous  than  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow ;  or  any  instance  of  resolution  and  patriot- 
ism more  strongly  exemplified,  than  in  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  and  inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  at 
this  critical  period.     When  Moscow  had  been  laid 
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in  ashes  by  an  act  of  noble  patriotic  devotion,  Ros- 
topchin,  the  governor,  with  bis  forces,  retreated.  His 
country  palace,  situated  at  Voronovo,  a  short  distance 
from  Moscow,  was  the  only  asylum  which  remained 
to  him ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he  set 
fire  to  it  with  his  own  hands,  leaving  the  following 
letter  to  the  enemy,  on  the  occasion,  which  strongly 
marks  his  character. — "  I  have  for  eight  years  embel- 
lished this  country  house,  and  I  have  lived  happy  in 
it  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  estate,  to  the  number  of  1720,  quit  it  at  your 
approach  ;  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house,  that  it  may 
not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.  Frenchmen,  I 
have  abandoned  to  you  my  two  Moscow  houses, 
worth  half  a  million  of  roubles ;  here  you  will  only 
find  ashes. 

(Signed)  couxx  tedor  rostopchix." 

His  example  stimulated  the  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  unheard  of  sacrifices  ;  and  they  were 
seen  in  all  directions,  on  the  approach 'of  the  enemy, 
setting  fire  to  the  faggots  which  they  had  previously 
placed  against  their  houses.  When  Bonaparte  found 
that  they  could  not  be  induced  b}-  coercive  measures 
to  bring  in  forage  for  his  troops,  he  endeavoured  to 
engage  them  by  promises  of  payment.  In  some 
instances,  the  villagers  aftected  to  consent,  and  then 
fell  upon  the  parties  sent  to  receive  the  provisions. 
Such  determined  resistance  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
the  barbarity  of  the  French ;  and  all  the  cruelties  of 
which  the  Buccaneers  have  been  accused,  were  exer- 
cised against  the  villagers  who  fell  into  their  power. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  enlist  the  prisoners 
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brought  ill  on  these  occasions  into  the  French  service. 
One  intrepid  fellow,  whose  hand  had  been  marked 
with  the  name  of  Napoleon,  seized  the  hatchet  which 
was  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  chopped  oli"  his  arm, 
declaring  it  should  never  wield  a  weapon  against  his 
country.  Twelve  of  Count  WoronzotFs  peasants  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  Bonaparte  gave 
them  their  choice,  either  to  enter  into  his  armj-,  or  to 
be  put  to  death  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  They  all 
refused  to  enter ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
he  repeated  his  offer,  upon  which  the  first  four  crossed 
themselves,  and  submitted  to  their  fate  ;  after  such  a 
proof  of  the  lotdl  iuefficacy  of  compulsory  measures, 
the  officer,  ashamed  of  the  infaiwous  task  entrusted  to 
him,  permitted  the  rest  to  escape. 


ANDREA  DORIA. 

Andrea  Doria  was  one  of  the  greatest  naval  com- 
manders, and  one  of  the  truest  patriots,  that  the 
republic  of  Genoa  could  ever  boast.  He  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France ;  but  when  he  found  that  Francis  the  First 
had  some  designs  upon  tlie  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
Genoa,  by  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  adding  a 
citadel  to  the  city  of  Savona,  he  addressed  him  in  the 
following  letter.  "  Great  prince:  he  who  makes  use  of 
the  power  heaven  has  put  into  his  iiands,  to  reverse 
the  common  order  of  human  affairs,  employs  it  to  a 
very  bad  purpose.  The  city  of  Genoa  has  always 
been  the  capital  of  Liguiia  ;  and  posterity  will  not 
behold  without  astonishment,  that  your  majesty  has 
deprived  it  of  that  advantage  without  any  reason. 
The  Genoese  perceive  how  your  projects  are  likely 
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to  affect  their  interests.  They  entreat  you  to  give 
them  up,  and  not  to  suffer  the  general  good  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a  few  of  your  courtiers. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  join  ray  entreaties  to  those  of 
my  countrymen,  and  to  request  this  of  you,  as  the 
reward  of  the  services  I  have  been  able  to  render 
France.  If  circumstances  lay  your  majesty  under 
the  necessity  of  wanting  money,  1  will,  in  addition  to 
the  appointments  which  are  due  to  me  from  your 
majesty,  present  you  with  four  score  thousand  gold 
crowns." 

Francis  returning  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and 
Doria  perceiving  that  the  fortifications  were  still  going 
on,  told  Trivulci,  "  that  the  republic  of  Genoa  would 
submit  to  any  thing,  sooner  than  see  Savona  torn 
from  their  dominions  :"  adding,  "  with  respect  to 
myself,  I  shall  sacrifice  the  friendship  of  a  King  of 
France  to  the  interests  of  my  country.  Pray  tell  this 
to  your  sovereign  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  assure  him, 
that  it  is  not  a  desire  of  gain  which  makes  me  act 
thus ;  it  is  an  honest  indignation  at  observing,  that 
the  prayers  I  made  to  him  in  favour  of  my  injured 
country,  which  he  is  taking  pains  to  oppress,  do  not 
meet  with  that  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

Francis  now  ordered  Doria  to  be  seized  in  the  port 
of  Genoa,  and  brought  prisoner  to  France  ;  but  he 
escaped  with  his  vessels,  and  returned  soon  after  to 
Genoa. 

The  highest  ambition  of  Doria,  on  returning  to  his 
native  country,  was  to  deliver  it  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred.  Afflicted  by 
the  pestilence,  the  city  of  Genoa  was  almost  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants  j  the  French  garrison  being  neither 
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regularly  paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  in- 
considerable number.  Doria's  emissaries  found  tbat 
such  of  the  citizens  who  remained,  were  alike  weary 
of  the  French  and  the  imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of  which 
they  had  alternately  experienced  •,  they  were  ready 
to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all 
his  measures.  Things  wearing  this  promising  aspect, 
he  sailed  towards  Genoa ;  on  his  approach,  the 
French  gallies  retired  ;  a  small  body  of  men  which  he 
landed,  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the 
night  time ;  the  French  governor,  witii  his  feeble  gar- 
rison, shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took 
possession  of  the  town  without  resistance,  or  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Want  of  provisions  soon  con- 
strained Trivulci,  the  French  governor,  to  capitulate  ; 
the  people,  eager  to  abolish  this  monument  of  their 
servitude,  ran  togetlier  with  a  tumultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  witU  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  Doria  to  have  rendered 
himself  the  sovereign  of  his  country,  which  he  had 
liberated  from  oppression.  The  fame  of  his  former 
actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  at- 
tacliment  of  his  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, together  with  the  support  of  the  emperor,  all 
conspired  to  secure  him  success,  and  to  invite  him  to 
a  throne.  But  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  there  are 
but  few  examples,  he  sacriliced  all  thoughts  of  aggran- 
dizing to  himself  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  esta- 
blishing liberty  in  his  country.  Having  assembled 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his 
palace,  he  assured  them  that  the  happiness  of  seeing 
them  once  more  in  possession  of  their  freedom,  was 
to  him  a  full  reward  for  all  his  services;   that  more 
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delighted  with  the  name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign, 
he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power  above  his  equals, 
but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right  of  settling 
what  form  of  government  they  would  now  choose  to 
be  established  among  them.  The  people  listened 
to  him  with  admiration  and  joy.  Twelve  persons 
were  elected  to  new  model  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  The  influence  of  Doria's  virtues  and  ex- 
ample communicated  itself  to  his  countrymen  ;  the 
factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state, 
seemed  to  be  forgotten;  prudent  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  their  reviving  ;  and  the  same  form 
of  government  which  has  subsisted  with  little  vari- 
ation since  that  time  in  Genoa,  was  established  with 
universal  applause.  Doria  having  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  divisions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  driven 
away  the  foreign  enemy  which  menaced  their  destruc- 
tion, he  was  by  public  acclamation  declared  perpetual 
Doge  of  the  Republic.  This  distinction  he,  however, 
refused,  telling  the  people  that  it  was  more  honour- 
able for  him  to  be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion by  his  fellov/  citizens,  than  actually  to  possess 
it ;  that  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  be  subservient 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  like  any  other  subject  of  it. 
The  senate,  astonished  at  his  noble  modesty,  and  at 
his  attachment  to  the  republic,  passed  a  decree, 
which  declared  him  *'  The  Father  and  Deliverer  of 
his  Country  ;"  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  raidst 
of  the  great  square  of  Genoa  ;  built  for  him  a 
palace  in  the  same  place,  which  was  to  be  called  by 
his  name  ;  ordained  that  he  and  his  posterity  should 
be  exempt  from  imposts  of  all  kinds  ',  and  that  these 
decrees   should    be   engraven  on  a    plate   of   brass, 
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appended  to  the  walls  of  his  palace,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  services  he  had  done  his  country,  and  of  the 
gratitude  of  that  country  towards  him. 


THE  PATRIOTIC  BROTHERS. 

When  the  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene  on  the  limits  of  their  terri- 
tories, had  reduced  both  nations  very  low,  they 
agreed  that  each  state  should  appoint  two  commis- 
sioners, who  should  set  out  from  their  respective 
cities  on  the  same  day^,  and  that  the  spot  on  which 
they  met  should  be  the  boundary  of  both  states.  In 
consequence  of  this,  two  brothers,  called  Philaeni, 
were  sent  out  from  Carthage,  who  advanced  with 
great  celerity  ;  while  those  from  Cyrene  were  much 
slower  in  their  motions.  Whether  this  proceeded 
from  accident,  design,  or  perfidy,  is  unknown  ;  but 
the  Cyreneans  finding  themselves  so  far  outstripped 
by  the  Philaeni,  accused  them  of  breach  of  faith, 
asserting  that  they  had  set  out  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  consequently  that  the  terms  of  the 
convention  were  broken. 

The  Philaeni  denied  the  charge,  and  desired  them 
to  propose  some  expedient  whereby  their  differences 
might  be  accommodated,  promising  to  submit  to  it, 
whatever  it  might  be.  The  Cyreneans  then  proposed, 
either  that  the  Phih^ni  should  retire  from  the  place 
where  they  then  were,  or  that  they  should  be  buried 
alive  upon  the  spot.  With  this  last  condition  the 
brothers  immediately  complied,  and  by  their  death 
gained  a  large  extent  of  territory  to  their  country. 
The  Carthaginians  ever  after  celebrated  this  as  a 
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most  brave  and  heroic  action;  paid  tliem  divine 
honours;  and  endeavoured  to  immortalize  their  names 
by  erecting  two  altars  there,  witli  suitable  inscriptions 
upon  them. 

THE  FRENCH. 

The  invincible  attachment  which  the  French  bear 
to  their  country,  is  one  of  the  best  features  in  their 
national  character.  No  distance,  no  time,  no  wrongs, 
can  diminish  it.  Wherever  they  may  be  placed,  the 
honour  and  interests  of  their  country  are  paramount 
to  all  selfish  considerations. 

Whatever  injuries  the  French  may  have  sustained, 
though  their  property  should  have  been  confiscated, 
their  families  butchered,  and  themselves  proscribed, 
we  have  seen  that  the  honour  of  France  was  still 
dear  to  them ;  insomuch,  that  for  this  cause  the  emi- 
grants were  often  known  to  rejoice  at  victories  which 
prolonged  the  time  of  their  exile,  and  seemed  to 
render  it  perpetual. 

SIEGE  OF  NOVOGOROD. 

At  the  time  that  Russia  had  as  many  enemies  as 
she  could  number  neighbours,  all  of  whom  seemed 
to  strive  which  could  do  her  the  greatest  hijury, 
Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden,  laid  siege  to  Novo- 
gorod.  The  Swedes  got  possession  of  the  city 
through  the  negligence  of  the  iiihabitants.  A  chief 
of  the  Strelitz,  or  shooters,  with  four  of  his  com- 
panions and  forty  Cossacks,  nobly  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  defending  the  town.     The  curate   of  St. 
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Sophia  sliut himself  up  in  his  house  with  a  few  friends^ 
who  animated  by  his  courage,  fired  on  the  enemy, 
and  killed  numbers  of  them;  and  at  last  suffered 
themselves  to  be  burnt  in  the  house,  rather  than  yield, 
determined  that  as  they  could  not  deliver  their 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  they  would  not  survive 
its  independence. 

GENERAL  PUTNAM. 

When  llie  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  reached 
General  Putnam,  he  was  engaged  in  ploughing  on 
his  farm  at  Brooklyn,  in  Connecticut.  He  instantly 
unyoked  his  cattle,  left  his  plough  standing  in  the 
unfinished  furrow  in  the  midst  of  the  field,  and  with- 
out stopping  to  change  his  dress,  immediately  set  off 
for  the  scene  of  military  transactions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  Upon  entering  the  army,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  raajor-general.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  General  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Putnam,  in  which  he  warmly  expressed  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  his  services.  "  The  name  of  Putnam," 
says  be,  "  is  not  forgotten  ;  nor  will  it  be,  but  with 
that  stroke  of  time  which  shall  obliterate  from  my 
mind  the  remembrance  of  all  those  toils  and  fatigues 
through  which  we  have  struggled  for  the  preservation 
and  establishment  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  country." 

BRAVE  CITIZEN. 
The   noble   enterprise    undertaken    by   a    simple 
burgess  of  Nijni  Novogorod  to  save  his  country,  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.     This  brave  patriot. 
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whose  name  was  Kozraa  Minin,  was  a  butcher  by 
trade.  He  assembled  his  fellow  citizens,  and  exhorted 
there  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes ;  sell  their  houses, 
clothes,  and  furniture  ;  and  even  to  pledge  their 
wives  and  children,  if  necessary,  to  raise  money  for 
the  troops,  and  to  place  an  intrepid  general  at  their 
head.  His  enthusiasm  fired  all  hearts  ;  money  was 
raised  for  the  troops,  the  appropriation  of  which  was 
confided  to  Minin  ;  andPojarski,  distinguished  by  his 
military  exploits,  was  requested  to  take  the  command 
of  the  troops  which  they  had  undertaken  to  pay. 

At  the  news  of  this  raaguanimous  design,  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  were  seized  with  an  equal  ambition  of 
sharing  in  the  honour  of  delivering  the  empire.  Their 
zeal  was  crowned  with  success.  As  tliey  advanced, 
the  number  of  the  combatants  increased  ;  and  Minin 
and  Pojarski,  after  being  victorious  in  several  battles, 
succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Poles,  reconquered 
Moscow,  and  rescued  their  country. 


THE  SULIOTS. 

Patriotism  more  ardent,  or  bravery  more  de- 
termined, was  never  displayed  by  any  people,  than  by 
the  Suliots  in  resisting  the  power  of  Ali  Pasha. 
[See  Anecdotes  of  War.']  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Suliot  chiefs,  was  Captain  TzavcJia, 
-who  under  pretence  of  a  negociation,  was  with  fifty 
of  his  brave  countrymen  treacherously  ensnared,  and 
all  of  them  bound  except  three.  Two  of  these 
snatching  up  their  weapons,  fought  desperately  till 
they  fell  covered  with  wounds ;  whilst  the  other  man, 
M   2 
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remarkably  swift  of  foot,  made  his  escape,  unhurt 
by  a  thousand  shots  that  were  fired  after  him,  swam 
over  the  river  Kahamas,  and  directing  his  course  to 
Suli,  arrived  in  time  to  put  his  countrymen  upon  their 
guard  against  the  insidious  enemy.  The  next  day  Ali 
appeared  in  their  district  with  his  whole  army,  and 
having  ordered  Captain  Tzavella  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  he  promised  him  the  most  ample  rewards 
upon  condition  of  his  procuring  the  submission  of 
the  republic,  with  the  horrible  alternative  of  being 
flayed  alive,  if  his  fellow-citizens  continued  obstinate 
in  their  opposition.  "  Release  me  from  ray  fetters, 
then,"  said  Tzavella,  "  for  my  countrymen  will  never 
submit  whilst  I  am  in  your  power."  Ali,  however, 
too  wary  to  let  his  prey  escape  him  thus,  demanded 
what  security  he  would  give  for  his  return  if  his 
mission  should  prove  unsuccessful  ?  "  My  only  son 
Foto,  who  is  a  thousand  times  dearer  to  me,  and  more 
valuable  to  his  country,  than  ray  own  life."  Upon 
these  conditions,  Tzavella  was  released,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Albanians  and  Suliots  met  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  to  exchange  the  prisoners. 

When  Tzavella  arrived  in  Suli,  he  convoked  all 
the  other  captains  in  council,  and  urged  them  to  a 
vigorous  defence.  He  then  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  tyrant.  "  Ali  Pasha,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  de- 
ceived a  deceiver.  I  am  here  to  defend  my  country 
against  a  robber.  My  son  is  doomed  to  death,  but  I 
will  desperately  avenge  him  before  I  die.  Some 
Turks,  like  yourself,  will  say  that  I  am  a  merciless 
father,  to  sacrifice  ray  child  for  my  own  liberation.  I 
answer,  that  if  you  had  taken  the  mountain,  you 
would  have  massacred  my  son  with  all  the  rest  of  ray 
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family,  and  ray  countrymen.  In  that  case,  1  could 
not  have  revenged  his  death.  If  we  are  victorious, 
I  shall  have  other  children ;  my  wife  is  young.  If 
my  boy  be  not  willing,  ycung  as  he  is,  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  country,  he  is  not  worthy  to  live,  or  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  child  of  mine;  nor  ought  he  to 
be  named  as  a  worthy  son  of  Greece,  unless  he  can 
meet  death  with  fortitude.  Advance  then,  thou 
traitor,  I  am  impatient  for  revenge ;  I,  your  sworn 
enemy, 

CAPTAIN  LAMBRO  TZAVELLA." 

The  Pasha,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  was  highly  in- 
dignant at  this  answer,  and  the  failure  of  his  insidious 
schemes.  He  did  not,  however,  put  the  boy  to  death, 
but  sent  him  to  loannina,  to  be  confined  there  with  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Ali's  chief  minister,  Mahomet 
Effendi,  and  his  son  Vely,  who  put  his  constancy  to 
the  proof,  by  informing  him,  that  they  had  received  the 
Pasha's  orders  to  roast  him  alive.  "  Have  you  ?"  replied 
the  undaunted  youth.  "  Then  if  my  father  conquers, 
he  will  serve  you  the  same."  His  heroic  answer 
pleased  Vely,  who  is  by  no  means  of  a  cruel  dis- 
position, and  Foto  was  merely  sent  into  confinement 
at  one  of  the  monasteries  of  the  island. 

After  a  protracted  warfare,  Ali  again  proposed  a 
truce,  and  demanded  twenty-four  hostages  as  a  security 
against  the  violation  of  his  territory.  When  these 
were  given  up,  the  deceitful  Vizir  threw  off  the  mask, 
imprisoned  these  unfortunate  men,  and  threatened 
them  with  death  by  torture,  unless  the  republic  should 
sunender  unconditionally.  To  his  perfidious  pro- 
posals, the  following  answer  was  returned  :  . 
j>r  3 
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"  Vizir  Ali  Pasha,  we  greet  you. — By  such  treach- 
erous conduct  you  do  nothing  else  but  sully  your  own 
reputation,  and  increase  our  determined  resistance 
against  3'ou.  Know  this,  that  wc  have  already  lost 
seventeen  victims  sacrificed  in  their  country's  cause  ; 
let  these  other  twenty-four  then  be  added  to  the 
number  :  their  raeraory  will  live  in  the  breasts  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  But  the  republic  will  not  on  their 
account  surrender  itself.  Henceforward  we  neither 
desire,  nor  will  we  entertain  any  friendship  with  you  ; 
since  in  all  transactions,  and  on  ever^^  occasion,  you 
are  a  violator  of  good  faith." 

This  infamous  behaviour  of  Ali  so  exasperated 
the  Suliots,  that  they  prohibited  all  correspondence 
with  him,  and  threw  his  letters  unopened  into  the  fire. 
The  hostages  in  the  meantime  were  sent  to  loannina, 
where,  as  it  was  a  custom  with  the  Suliots  never  to 
deliver  up  their  arms,  and  no  one  was  found  daring 
enough  to  demand  them,  a  stratagem  was  devised  for 
this  purpose.  Being  all  sent  to  the  island  in  the  lake, 
the  hegumenos,  or  prior  of  a  convent  there,  invited 
them  to  attend  divine  service,  on  occasion  of  a  solemn 
festival ;  his  proposal  was  unwarily  accepted  by  the 
Suliots,  who,  according  to  custom,  deposited  their 
weapons  in  the  church  porch,  under  the  pledged  faith 
of  the  hegumenos  :  one  man,  however,  named  Foto- 
mara,  retained  his  arms,  and  in  reply  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  monk,  observed,  "  VVhilst  my  country 
is  at  war,  caloyer,  I  lay  not  down  my  arms  ;  nor  do  I 
commit  impiety,  in  my  opinion,  by  entering  armed 
into  the  temple  of  God  under  such  circumstances." 

At  their  egress  out  of  church,  they  found  their 
arms  conveyed  away,  and  a  party  of  Albanian  sol- 
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diers  ready  to  seize  and  bind  them  ;  the  commander 
then  approached  Fotomara,  and  desired  him  to  sur- 
render his  weapons.  The  gallant  youth  made  a 
motion  as  if  he  would  have  shot  the  person  who 
made  this  request,  but  in  a  moment  the  probable  fate 
of  his  companions  flashed  across  his  mind  ;  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  thus  calmly  replied  :  "  The 
worthless  coward  lays  down  his  arras  to  preserve  an 
ignoble  life,  the  palikar  in  death  alone  ;  see  then  how 
a  Suliot  lays  down  his  arms."  At  these  words  he 
turned  the  pistol  to  his  own  breast,  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart.  His  companions  were  all  kept  in 
close  confinement,  distributed  amongst  the  different 
convents  of  the  island." 

The  treacherous  Ali  now  sought  to  purchase  Suli, 
for  which  he  offered  two  thousand  purses,  with  per- 
mission to  settle  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  free  of 
taxes.     This  offer  was  treated  with  contempt. 

After  the  failure  of  these  public  proposals,  Ali 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  excite  individual  treachery 
within  this  brave  republic.  Accordingly,  he  dis- 
patched a  letter  secretly  to  the  valiant  Captain  Dimo 
Zerva,  promising  hira  eight  Imndred  purses,  with  all 
the  honours  he  could  desire,  if  he  would  betray  the 
republic.  Zerva  immediately  convened  the  chiefs, 
read  the  letter  in  their  presence,  and  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer  on  the  spot : 

*'  I  thank  you,  vizir,  for  the  kind  regard  you 
express  towards  me,  but  I  beseech  you  not  to  send  the 
purses,  for  I  should  not  know  how  to  count  them  ; 
and  if  I  did,  believe  me,  that  one  single  pebble 
belonging  to  my  country,  much  less  that  country 
itself,  would  in  ray  eyes  appear  too  great  a  return  for 
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them.  Equally  vain  are  the  honours  jou  ofTer  to 
bestow  upon  me.  The  honours  of  a  Siiliot  lie  in  his 
arms.  With  these  I  hope  to  immortalize  my  name 
and  preserve  ray  country." 

ANDREW  HOFER. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Hofer,  the  brave  leader  of 
the  Tyrolese,  is  not  only  dear  to  every  German,  but 
to  every  one  who  admires  undaunted  courage  and 
genuine  patriotism.  Hofer  was  of  a  phlegmatic  dispo- 
sition, fond  of  ease  and  tranquillity ,  and  only  to  be 
roused  to  action  by  the  love  of  his  country.  'J'he 
mention  of  a  victory  gained  by  Austria,  or  in  the 
cause  of  his  native  country  ;  an  allusion  to  the  old 
times  of  the  Tyrol ;  an  enthusiastic  word  in  favour  of 
the  emperor,  or  the  House  of  Austria,  were  appeals 
which  had  too  powerful  an  elFect  on  the  feelings  of 
Hofor  ;  and  he  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  attended  him,  conducted  liimself  in  his 
last  moments  as  "  un  eroe  Christiano  e  martire  intre- 
pido,"  was  for  some  time  bathed  in  tears,  and  unable 
to  utter  a  word. 

When  the  French  invaded  the  Tyrol,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  Andrew  Hofer 
roused  the  slumbering  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  and 
offered  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  He  declared 
that  he  would  accept  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 
if  they  wished  to  confer  it  on  him ;  but  if  they  pre- 
ferred an;y  other  leader,  he  was  prepared  to  draw  his 
sword  as  simple  commandant  of  the  Passeyr  valley, 
where  he  was  born ;  and  that  in  whatever  situation 
it  pleased  God  to  place  him,  he  would  sacrifice  his 
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life  for  the  cause  of  his  countrj.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  shouts  of  approbation,  and  Hofer 
from  that  moment  became  commander-in-chief  of  tlie 
Tyrolese. 

The  spirit  of  Hofer  soon  ran  through  the  M'hole  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  the  enthu- 
siasm was  such,  that  the  women  took  an  active  part 
in  the  hostilities,  and  aided  each  other  to  hurl  down 
stones  upon  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  narrow  defiles. 
A  girl  of  eighteen,  named  Josephine  Negretti,  as- 
sumed the  dress  of  a  man,  and  was  seveial  times  in 
action  with  the  sharp-shooters,  carrying  a  rifle,  and 
using  it  with  considerable  dexterity. 

Three  times  Hofer  delivered  his  country  from  the 
Bavarians  and  the  French  ;  and  a  grand  festival  was 
held  at  Inspruck,  in  honour  of  him.  He  was  that 
day  formally  invested  with  a  medal  sent  to  him  by 
the  emperor,  in  the  great  church,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tomb  of  Maximilian,  by  the  abbot  of  Wilna,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Tragical  events  now  followed  ;  the  Bavarians  gained 
ground  in  the  Tyrol,  and  their  successes  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
Austria.  Hofer  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  subject  of  France,  and  when  he  was  deserted  by  all 
his  followers,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment 
in  the  mountains  of  his  native  valley,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  undiscovered,  in  spite  of  the 
active  search  that  was  made  for  him,  and  the  reward 
that  was  offered  for  his  head.  The  place  of  his  con- 
cealment, in  which  he  remained  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  fol- 
lowing, was  a  solitary  Alpine  hut,  four  long  leagues 
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distant  from  his  own  liousc,  at  times  inaccessible  from 
the  snow  which  surrounded  it ;  a  few  faithful  adhe- 
rents supplied  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  food 
that  was  necessary  for  himself  and  his  family',  and 
more  than  once  he  was  visited  by  confidential  mes- 
sengers from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  used  every 
entreaty  to  make  him  quit  his  abode,  and  follow  them 
to  Austria,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe 
conduct  through  the  enemy's  array.  But  Hofer 
steadily  refused  all  their  offers,  and  expressed  his 
determination  never  to  abandon  either  his  country  or 
his  family. 

At  length,  the  secret  of  his  concealment  was  made 
known  to  the  French,  who  sent  a  body  of  sixteen 
hundred  men  to  take  him  prisoner  ;  and  two  thou- 
sand more  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist 
them,  so  fearful  were  they  of  some  attempt  being 
made  to  rescue  him.  It  was  dark  when  the  French 
approached  his  hut,  but  as  soon  as  Hofer  heard  the 
officer  enquire  for  him,  he  came  intrepidly  forward, 
and  gave  himself  up.  He  was  then  marched,  together 
withhis  wife, his  daughter,  and  his  son,  who  was  twelve 
years  old,  through  Meran  to  Botzen,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  French  soldiery  and  the  tears  of  his 
countr^mien. 

On  his  arrival  at  INIantua,  a  court  raartial  was 
immediately  held,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  ;  but 
while  it  was  still  sitting,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from 
Milan  ordered  him  for  execution  within  twenty -four 
hours,  thus  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  Austria  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf. 

The  fatal  morning  of  his  execution  now  arrived. 
As  the  clock  struck  eleven,  tUe  generate  sounded,  a 
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battalion  of  grenadiers  was  drawn  out,  and  the  officers 
who  were  to  attend  the  execution  entered  his  prison. 
As  Hofer  came  from  it,  he  passed  by  the  barracks 
on  the  Porta  Molina,  in  which  the  Tyrolese  were 
confined  ;  all  who  were  there  fell  on  their  knees,  put 
up  their  prayers,  and  wept  aloud.  Those  who  were 
at  large  in  the  citadel,  assembled  on  the  road  by 
which  he  passed  ;  and,  approaching  as  near  as  the 
escort  permitted  them,  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  and  implored  his  blessings.  This  Hofer  gave 
them,  and  then  begged  their  forgiveness  for  having 
been  the  cause  of  their  present  misfortunes,  assuring 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  felt  confident  that  they 
would  once  again  return  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  last 
"  vivat,"  with  a  clear  and  steady  voice.  He  de- 
livered to  Manifest!,  the  priest,  every  thing  he  pos- 
sessed, to  be  distributed  amongst  his  countrymen  ; 
this  consisted  of  500  florins  in  Austrian  bank  notes, 
his  silver  snufF-box,  and  his  beautiful  rosary  ;  a  few 
moments  before  his  death,  he  also  delivered  to  his 
faithful  attendant  his  small  silver  rosary,  which  he 
constantly  carried  about  him. 

On  the  broad  bastion,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Porta  Ceresa,  the  commanding  officer  halted  his 
men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a  square  open  in  the 
rear ;  twelve  men  and  a  corporal  stepped  forward, 
while  Hofer  remained  standing  in  the  centre.  The 
drummer  then  ofifered  him  a  white  handkerchief  to 
bind  his  eyes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
kneel  down  ;  but  Hofer  declined  the  handkerchief,  and 
peremptorily  refused  to  kneel,  observing,  "  that  he 
was  u.sed  to  stand  upright  before  his  Creator,  and  in 
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that  posture  he  would  deliver  up  his  spirit  to  him." 
He  cautioned  the  corporal  to  perform  his  duty  well,  at 
the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  twenty 
kreutzers  ;  and  having  uttered  a  few  words  by  way  of 
farewell,  expressive  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to 
his  native  country,  he  pronounced  the  word  "  fire," 
with  a  firm  voice.  His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was 
not  instantaneous,  for  on  the  first  fire  he  sunk  only  on 
his  knees  ;  a  merciful  shot,  however,  at  last  despatched 
him.  The  spot  on  which  he  fell,  is  still  considered 
sacred  by  his  countrymen  and  companions  In  arras. 

Thus  perished  in  the  prime  of  life,  Andrew  Hofer, 
a  plain  uneducated  village  inn-keeper,  who  o[)posed 
for  some  time  with  success  the  enormous  power  of 
France  and  Bavaria,  with  an  army  of  rude  undis- 
ciplined peasants. 

By  his  companions  and  countrymen  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  hero,  the  saviour  of  his  country  ;  and 
his  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Tyrol  without 
tears  of  grateful  airection  and  admiration. 

A.  simple  tomb  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Hofer  on  the  Brenner,  at  a  short  distance  from  his 
own  habitation  ;  it  contains  no  other  inscription  than 
his  name,  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The 
record  of  his  actions  is  left  to  be  transmitted,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be,  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  the  popular 
stories  and  rude  ballads  of  the  Mountameers,  who  love 
and  revere  his  name,  and  consider  him  as  a  model 
of  disinterested  loyalty  and  devoted  attachment  to 
his  native  land. 
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KORNER. 


When  Germany  was  struggling  to  emancipate  her- 
self from  a  foreign  yoke,  Theodore  Komer,  the  young 
hern  whose  energetic  poems  helped  so  powerfully  to 
kindle  a  patriotic  spirit  among  his  countrymen,  could 
no  longer  endure  the  indolent  occupations  of  a  poet. 
He  left  Vienna  in  March,  1813,  and  joined  a  distin- 
guished free  corps,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  rank, 
and  became  the  idol  of  his  comrades.  He  courted 
danger  and  death  with  the  cool  devotion  of  heroism ; 
and  his  poems  perpetually  breathe  a  quiet  foreboding 
of  his  approaching  fate.  He  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French  at  Rosenburg,  in  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  26th  of  August,  1813.  On  the  morning 
of  that  day,  he  wrote  in  his  pocket-book,  and  read  to 
a  friend,  when  the  signal  for  attack  was  given,  his 
exquisite  dialogue  with  his  sword,  called  "The Sword 
Song."  The  effect  of  Kbmer's  spirit-stirring  strains, 
on  the  indignant  and  struggling  Germans,  was  elec- 
trical. They  struck  on  the  soul  with  all  the  power 
of  the  most  inspiring  martial  music  ;  and  at  this  day, 
they  are  universally  loved  and  admired.  They  revive 
the  recollections  of  glory,  and  penetrate  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans  like  the  notes  of  the  trumpet  of 
victory,  or  the  triumphant  din  of  battle  melting  in 
the  distance.  This  youthful  hero  fell  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  One  of  his  patriotic  songs,  entitled, 
"  Men  and  Dastards,"  was  commenced  in  a  bivouac 
hut  on  the  Slecknitz,  on  the  morning  of  an  engage- 
ment. A  single  stanza  will  show  what  a  glorious 
spirit  it  breathed. 
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"The  land  is  roused,  the  storra  breaks  loose — • 
What  traitor  hand  now  shrinks  from  its  use  ? 
Shame  on  the  pale-fac'd  wretch,  who  cowers 
In  chimney  corners  and  damsel's  bowers; 
Shame  on  thee,  crayon  recreant  sot ! 
Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not ; 
Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not; 
Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not ; 
On  in  the  van! 
Man  to  man ! 
Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  liilt  can  span  1" 

THE  PARGUINOTES. 

The  small  town  of  Parga,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
which  maintained  its  independence  for  ages  under 
the  protection  of  the  Venetian  republic,  and  which 
boldly  contested  for  liberty  for  six  months  against  the 
Turks,  was  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  British  nation 
was  a  party,  ceded  to  their  most  inveterate  and 
deadly  enemies.  This  event  took  place  in  1814; 
stipulations  of  a  favourable  kind  were  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Parguinotes,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  every  one 
who  would  rather  withdraw  from  his  country,  than 
trust  to  the  faithless  promises  of  Ali  Pacha,  for  to  him 
they  were  then  ceded,  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
retiring,  and  to  have  the  value  of  his  property  paid 
to  him  by  the  Albanian  tyrant. 

When  the  comraissicners  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Porte  first  met  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  na- 
tives chose  to  relinquish  their  country,  or  share  in  its 
disgrace,  tliey  were  called  one  by  one  with  the  great- 
est formality  before  the  (wo  commissioners;  and  all, 
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witliout  exception,  declared,  that  rather  than  submit 
to  the  Ottoman  authority,  they  would  for  ever  aban- 
don their  country,  were  they  even  to  lose  all  they 
possessed.  They  added,  that  in  quitting  the  land  of 
their  birth,  they  would  disinter  and  carry  away  the 
bones  of  their  forefathers,  that  they  might  not  have 
to  reproach  themselves  witli  having  left  those  sacred 
relics  to  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  their  race. 

One  of  the  Parguinotes,  named  Gianachi  Zulla.who 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  being  interrogated  in  his  turn  as 
to  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  take,  and  having 
ascertained  v\hat  was  signified  to  him,  indignantly 
turned  to  the  Turkish  commissioner,  and  by  the 
most  energetic  and  unequivocal  gestures,  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  would  never  remain  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pasha. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  Parguinotes  were  again 
assembled,  and  again  expressed  their  determination 
not  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks  ;  at  length,  in 
June,  1819,  it  was  determined  to  enforce  the  cession  ; 
and  the  British  commissioner  info/raed  the  Pargui- 
notes, that  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements  with 
Ali  Pasha,  a  I'urkish  force  was  to  enter  their  territory 
•without  delay.  The  Parguinotes  having  held  a  con- 
sultation, sent  to  inform  the  commandant,  that  as 
such  was  the  determination  of  the  British  commis- 
sioner, they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that  should 
one  single  Turk  enter  their  territory,  before  all  of  them 
should  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  leaving  it,  the3'' 
would  put  to  death  their  wives  and  children,  and 
then  defend  themstlves  agamst  any  force.  Christian 
or  Turkish,  tnat  should  violate  the  pledge  made  to 
N  2 
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them,  and  that  they  would  fight  until  one  only  should 
survive  to  tell  the  story. 

The  English  commandant  perceiving  by  their  pre- 
parations, that  their  resolution  was  irrevocable, 
despatched  General  Sir  Frederick  Adam  to  expostulate 
with  them.  That  officer,  on  his  arrival  at  Parga,  ob- 
served a  large  fire  in  the  public  square,  where  the 
inhabitants  had  heaped  together  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors,  collected  from  the  churches  and  cemeteries. 

All  the  male  population  stood  armed  at  the  doors 
of  their  respective  dwellings  ;  the  women  and  children 
were  within  awaiting  their  fate  ;  a  gloomy  and  awful 
silence  prevailed.  A  few  of  the  primates,  with  the 
protopata  at  their  head,  received  General  Adam  on 
bis  landing,  and  assured  him,  that  the  meditated  sacri- 
fice would  be  immediately  made,  unless  he  could 
stop  the  entrance  of  the  Turks,  who  had  already 
arrived  near  their  frontier,  and  effectually  protect 
their  embarkation  and  departure. 

Fortunately,  Sir  Frederick  Adam  found  means  to 
prevail  on  the  Turkish  commandant  to  halt  with  his 
force.  The  embarkation  then  commenced,  and  all 
the  Parguinotes  proceeded  to  Corfu.  The  Turks  on 
their  entrance  found  Parga  a  desert ;  and  the  only 
signal  that  marked  their  reception,  was  the  smoke  of 
the  funeral  pile,  in  which  its  late  inhabitants  had 
consumed  the  bones  of  their  forefathers.  The  unfor- 
tunate emigrants  waited  at  Corfu  as  houseless  wan- 
derers, the  distribution  of  the  miserable  pittance  of 
^48  per  head,  which  had  been  awarded  to  them  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  property,  their 
social  endearments,  and  their  country. 
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REMONSTRATING. 

When  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  common  council, 
and  livery  of  the  city  of  London,  framed  their  cele- 
brated remonstrance  to  George  111.  on  the  subject  of 
the  violation  of  the  constitution  in  tiie  case  of    tlie 
Middlesex   election,   the   sheriffs    and    city    remem- 
brancer were  desired  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  know 
when  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
same.      On  arriving  at  the  palace,  they  were  told  that 
the   king   wa-s  at  dinner.       While  waiting  to   know 
when  they  might  come  again,  Lord  Denbigh  came  up 
to  the   city  remembrancer,  and  asked  him  whether 
the  remonstrance  was  signed  and  sealed,  or  how  it 
was  authenticated  ?     The  remembrancer  said  that  he 
was  a  city  officer,  and  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  office 
to   give  Lord    Denbigh   an    answer   to  his   question. 
Lord  Denbigh  then  went  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Townshend, 
and  asked  him  whether  the  business  which   brought 
him  was  not  new  and  singular,  and  whether  the   city 
had  ever  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king  before  ? 
Mr.   Townshend   answered   with  a  question  equally 
pertinent.     Did  ever  a  King  of  England  before  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the   petitions   of    sixty   thousand  free- 
holders, and  his  back  on  those  who  presented   them  ? 
A  message  was  then  brought  out  to  them,  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should  wait  on  him 
next  day  at  St.  James's.     On  attending  there  accord- 
ingly, they  were  admitted,  after  waiting  about  three 
hours,  into  the  closet,  where  Mr.  Sheriff  Townshend 
addressed  his  majesty  iu  the  following  words  : 
N   3 
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"may  it  please  your  majesty, 

"  By  order  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Common  Hall  as- 
sembled, we  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  as  was  our 
duty,  to  wait  upon  your  majesty  ;  bat  being  then 
prevented  by  one  of  your  majesty's  household,  who 
informed  us  that  it  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  to 
receive  us  this  day,  we  wait  on  your  majesty  humbly 
to  know  when  your  majesty  will  please  to  be  attended 
with  a  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition." 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  following 
answer : 

"  As  the  case  is  entirely  new,  I  will  take  time  to 
consider  it,  and  transmit  you  an  answer  by  one  of 
my  principal  secretaries  of  state." 

On  the  following  evening,  the  sheriffs  received  the 
following  letter  from  Lord  Weymouth. 

"  GENTLEMEN,  "  St.  James's,  March  8. 

"  The  king  commands  me  to  inform  you,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  message  which  you  brought  yesterday 
to  St.  James's,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  receive 
applications  from  any  of  his  subjects ;  but  as  the 
present  case  of  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition, 
seems  entirely  new,  I  am  commanded  to  enquire  of 
you  in  what  manner  it  is  authenticated,  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  assembly  was  in  which  this  measure 
was  adopted  ?  When  you  furnish  me  with  answers  to 
these  questions,  I  shall  signify  to  you  his  majesty's 
farther  pleasure. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  "  weymouth." 

"  Sheriffs  of  London." 
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Next  day,  at  twenty  minutes  after  twelve,  the 
sheriffs  w^ent  to  St.  James's.  The  remembrancer  told 
Lord  Bulingbroke,  who  was  the  Lrd  in  waiting,  that 
the  sheriffs  of  London  were  attending  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  and  that  they  required  an  audience.  Soon 
after,  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  Rochford  and 
Lord  Weymouth,  came  to  the  sheriffs,  and  Lord 
Weymouth  asked  them  "  Whether  they  had  received 
his  letter,  which  was  written  by  his  majesty's  order?" 
Sherifs.     "  We  have." 

Lord  Weymouth.  "  His  majesty  desires  to  know 
whether  you  come  in  consequence  of  that  letter  3  or 
whether  you  come  on  any  fresh  business  ?" 

Sheriffs.  "  We  come  in  consequence  of  that 
letter." 

Lord  Weymouth.  "  Would  it  not  be  more  proper 
to  send  an  answer  in  writing  through  me  ?" 

Sheriffs.  "  We  act  ministerially  as  sheriffs  of 
London  ;  we  have  aright  to  an  audience,  and  cannot 
communicate  to  any  other  person  than  the  king,  the 
subject  of  oar  message." 

Lord  Weymouth.  "  I  do  not  dispute  your  right 
to  an  audience  ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  and  more 
accurate  to  give  your  message  to  me  in  writing  r" 

Sheriffs.  "  We  know  the  value  and  consequence 
of  the  citizens'  right  to  apply  immediately  to  the 
king,  and  not  to  a  third  person  ;  and  we  do  not  mean 
that  any  of  their  rights  and  privileges  shall  be 
betrayed  by  our  means." 

The  secretaries  then  withdrew,  bat  after  some  thne  ■ 
returned,  when  Lord  Weymouth  said,  "  His  majesty- 
understanding  that  you  come  ministerially  authorized 
with  a  message  from  the  city  of  London,  will  see  you 
as  soon  as  the  levee  is  over." 
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As  soon  as  the  levce  was  over,  the  sherilFs  were 
introduced  into  the  king's  closet.  The  king  did  not 
as  unual  receive  them  alone,  but  Lords  Gower, 
Rochford,  and  Weymouth  were  present.  Mr.Sherift" 
Townshtnd  addressed  his  majesty  in  these  words. 

"may  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

"  When  we  last  had  the  honour  to  appear  before 
you,  your  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  promise 
an  answer  by  one  of  your  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state ;  but  we  had  yesterday  questions  pro- 
posed to  us  by  Lord  Weymouth.  In  answer  to  which, 
we  beg  humbly  to  inform  your  majesty,  that  the 
appHcation  which  we  make  to  your  majesty, we  make 
as  sherifl's  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the  direction  of 
the  livery,  in  Common  Hall  legally  assembled.  The 
address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  to  be  presented 
to  your  majesty  by  their  chief  magistrate,  is  the  act 
of  the  citizens  of  London,  in  their  greatest  court, 
and  is  ordered  by  them  to  be  properly  authenticated 
as  their  act." 

His  majesty  shortly  replied, 

"  1  will  consider  of  the  answer  you  have  given  me." 

It  was  afterwards  seriously  debated  in  council, 
whether  or  no  the  magistrates  of  London  should  be 
admitted  to  an  audience;  but  it  was  in  the  end 
thought  expedient  to  yield  the  point;  and  Lord 
Weymouth  wrote  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  appointing  a 
day  for  the  king's  receiving  of  the  remonstrance.  The 
lord  mayor,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  aldermen, 
the  sheriffs,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  the  com- 
mon council,  a  committee  of  the  livery,  the  common 
Serjeant,  remembrancer,  and  other  city  officers,  ac- 
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cordingly  repaired  in  great  slate  to  St.  James's,  and 
were  received  by  his  majesty  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  having  been 
read,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  read  the  following 
answer  : 

"  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  requests 
and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  ray  subjects  ;  but 
it  gives  me  great  concern  to  find  that  any  of  them 
should  have  been  so  far  misled,  as  to  otfer  me  an  ad^J 
dress  and  remonstrance,  the  contents  of  which  I  cannot 
but  consider  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

"  I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of 
my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chiefest  glory  to  reign 
over  a  free  people.  With  this  view,  I  have  always 
been  careful,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust 
reposed  in  me,  as  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution 
has  placed  in  ray  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in 
such  a  conduct,  that  I  can  either  discharge  ray  own 
duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  which  my  family  were  called  to  defend  ; 
and  while  I  act  upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall  continue 
to  receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my 
people." 

The  lord  mayor  (Beckford)  replied,  tiiat  as  chief 
magistrate  of  London,  and  also  one  of  its  represen- 
tatives in  parliament,  he  considered  himself  as  its 
servant,  and  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  his 
dutv. 
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The  lord  mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  deputation  then 
kissed  the  king's  hand  and  retired. 

The  censure  which  the  king  passed  on  the  remon- 
strance, was  afterwards  fortified  by  approving  ad- 
dresses from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  carried  by 
unusuall3'  large  majorities ;  but  the  city,  nothing 
daunted,  resolved  on  presenting  a  second  remon- 
strance, couched  in  still  more  energetic  terms.  "  Your 
majesty,"  said  they,  "cannot  disapprove  that  we 
liere  assert  the  clearest  principles  of  the  constitution, 
against  the  insidious  attempt  of  evil  counsellors,  to 
perplex,  confound,  and  shake  them.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  those  rights  and  liberties  which 
our  forefathers  bravely  vindicated  at  the  ever  memo- 
rable revolution,  and  which  their  sons  will  ever  reso- 
lutely defend.  We,  therefore,  now  renew  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  our  claim  to  the  indispensable 
right  of  the  subject ;  a  full,  free,  and  unmutilated 
parliament,  legally  chosen  in  all  its  members;  a  right 
which  this  House  of  Commons  have  manifestly  vio- 
lated, depriving  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  the 
county  of  Middlesex  of  one  of  its  legal  represen- 
tatives, and  arbitrarily  nominating  as  a  knight  of 
the  shire,  a  person  not  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  freeholders.  As  the  only  constitutional  means  of 
reparation  now  left  for  the  injured  electors  of  Great 
Britain,  we  implore  with  most  urgent  supplications, 
the  dissolution  of  this  present  parliament,  the  removal 
of  evil  ministers,  and  the  total  extinction  of  that 
fatal  influence  which  has  caused  such  national  dis- 
content." 

When  this  second  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the 
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king,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  Lis  majesty, 
seated  on  the  throne,  read  the  following  answer : 

"I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed  my  dissatisfaction 
at  the  late  address. 

"  My  sentiments  on  that  subject  continue  the  same ; 
and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  father 
of  my  people,  if  I  could  sulFer  myself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  such  an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as  I 
cannot  but  think  inconsistent  with  the  interest,  and 
dangerous  to  the  constitution,  of  the  kingdom." 

The  lord  mayor  (Beckford)  then  made  the  following 
unpremeditated,  but  noble  reply  : 

"most  gracious  sovereign, 

"Will  your  majesty  be  pleased  so  f:tr  to  conde- 
scend, as  to  permit  the  mayor  of  your  loyal  cit^'  of 
London,  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  how  much  the  bare  appre- 
hension of  your  majesty's  displeasure  would  at  all 
times  affect  their  minds  ;  the  declaration  of  that  dis- 
pleasure, has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible 
anxiety,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction.  Permit  me, 
sire,  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  your  majesty  has 
not,  in  all  your  dominions,  any  subjects  more  faithful, 
more  dutiful,  or  more  affectionate  to  your  majesty's 
person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and 
submission,  most  earnestly  supplicate  your  majesty, 
that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your  presence,  with- 
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out  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your 
faithful  citizens,  and  without  some  comfort,  without 
some  prospect  at  least  of  redress. 

"  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever 
has  already  dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by 
false  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate  your 
majesty's  atfections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  gene- 
ral, and  from  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to 
withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard  for,  your 
people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's  person  and 
family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  be- 
trayer of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  established 
at  the  glorious  revolution." 

The  lord  mayor  waited  near  a  minute  for  a  reply— 
for  some  *'  more  favourable  opinion,"  but  none  was 
given.  The  humility,  and  the  serious  firmness,  with 
•which  the  venerable  magistrate  uttered  these  words, 
filled  the  whole  court  with  admiration  and  confusion. 
They  saw  among  the  indignant  citizens  before  them, 
-verv  different  countenances  than  they  had  expected, 
from  a  description  by  Lord  Pomfret,  who  was  pleased 
to  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "  however 
swaggering  and  impudent  the  behaviour  of  the  low 
citizens  might  be  on  their  own  dunghill,  when  they 
came  into  the  royal  presence,  their  heads  hung  down 
like  bulrushes,  and  they  blinked  with  their  eyes  like 
owls  in  the  sunshine." 

The  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor  on  this  occasion, 
received,  as  it  justly  merited,  the  thanks  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  reply  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
city  books  ;  and  afterwards  at  his  death,  on  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  Guildhall  to  his  memory. 

Wiicn  it  is  recollected,  that  the  cause  for  which  the 
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city  of  London  thus  boldly  contended  in  these  re- 
iDOiistrances,  was  that  wliich  triumpi.ed  at  last  in 
spite  of  tlie  united  efforts  of  the  court,  the  ministry, 
and  the  parliament,  and  has  since  been  solemnly  and 
universally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  liberty,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  highly 
the  national  importance  of  the  conduct  whicli  they 
pursued.  We  may  well  say  with  Junius,  that  "  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  ruetropolis,  is  the  life-blood  of  the 
state  collected  at  the  heart  ;  from  that  point  it  circu- 
lates with  health  and  vigour  through  every  artery  of 
the  constitution ;"  or  with  Wilkes,  the  hero  of  the  con- 
test, that  "  English  history  does  not  give  a  stronger 
instance  of  the  uprightness  of  our  countrymen,  nor 
an  example  of  any  body  of  men  more  untainted  by 
corruption,  more  uninfluenced  by  every  consider- 
ation of  fear  or  interest,  and  more  calm,  yet  deter- 
mined in  a  great  cause," 


MARSHAL  BOUFFLERS. 
A  few  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
it  was  publicly  talked  of  at  Versailles,  that  a  very 
important  battle  would  soon  take  place  between  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Villars,  and  the 
allied  array  under  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 
Louis  XIV.  who  for  some  years  had  met  with  many 
mortifying  repulses,  seemed  to  be  very  uneasy  about 
the  event.  Marshal  Boufflers,  in  order  to  quiet  in 
some  degree  the  perturbation  of  his  sovereign's  mind, 
offered,  though  a  senior  officer  to  Villars,  to  go  and 
serve  under  him,  sacrificing  all  personal  consider- 
ations to  the   glory   of  his  country.     His   proposal 
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was  accepted,  and  he  repaired  to  the  carap.  On  his 
arrival,  a  very  singular  contest  took  place  between 
the  two  commanders.  Villars  desired  to  have 
Boufflers  for  his  leader ;  but  the  latter  persisted  in 
yielding  liim  all  the  glory,  while  he  shared  the 
danger.  No  event  in  the  life  of  Boufliers  ever  con- 
tributed more  to  render  his  name  illustrious. 

Marshal  Villars,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  at 
the  battle,  being  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  a 
wound  he  had  received,  Marshal  Boufflers  charged 
the  enemy  six  times  after  this  accident ;  but  finding 
they  had  made  themselves  master  of  a  wood  through 
which  ihey  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  French 
army,  he  yielded  them  the  field  of  battle,  and  made 
a  retreat  in  such  good  order,  that  the  allies  declined 
pursuln    him. 


THE  EARL  OF  EFFINGHAM. 

When  the  unhappy  contest  broke  out  between 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  the  Earl  of 
Effingham,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  22nd 
regiment,  w  as  one  of  those  who  thought  and  declared 
in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  the  colonies  only 
contended  for  that  freedom  which  was  their  birthright. 
The  22nd  being  one  of  the  regiments  wliich  was 
afterwards  debtlned  to  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to 
reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience,  his  lordship  had 
no  other  alternative,  but  cither  to  resign  his  command, 
or  take  the  Held  against  his  principles.  The  choice 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubtful.  His  lordship 
sent  in  his  resignation,  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter  : 
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"  To  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary  at  War. 

"  My  lord,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordship  to 
lay  before  his  majesty  the  peculiar  embarrassment  of 
my  present  situation.  Your  lordship  is  no  stranger 
to  the  conduct  1  have  observed  in  the  unhappy  con- 
test with  our  American  colonies.  The  king  is  too 
just,  and  too  generous,  not  to  believe  that  the  votes 
I  have  given  in  parliament,  have  been  given  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  Whether 
I  have  erred  or  not,  the  course  of  public  events 
must  determine  ;  in  the  meantime,  if  1  were  capable 
of  such  duplicif}^  as  to  be  any  way  concerned  in 
enforcing  tliose  weapons  of  which  I  have  so  publicly 
and  so  solemnly  expressed  my  disapprobation,  I 
should  ill  deserve  what  I  am  most  ambitious  of  ob- 
taining— the  esteem  and  favourable  opinion  of  my 
sovereign.  My  request,  therefore,  to  your  lordship,  is 
this  ;  that  after  having  laid  these  circumstances  before 
the  king,  you  will  assure  his  majesty,  that  he  has  not 
a  subject  who  is  more  ready  than  I  am  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness  to  sacrifice  my  life  and  fortune  in 
support  of  the  safety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his 
majesty's  crown  and  person.  But  the  very  same 
principles  which  have  inspired  me  with  these  un- 
alterable sentiments  of  duty  and  alFection  to  his 
majesty,  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  instrumental  in  de- 
priving any  part  of  his  people  of  those  liberties  which 
form  the  best  security  of  their  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  his  government.  As  1  cannot,  without  reproach 
to  my  own  conscience,  consent  to  bear  arms  against 
my  fellow  subjects  in  America,  in  what  to  my  weak 
discernment  is  not  a  clear  cause,  and  as  it  seems  aovy 
o  i 
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to  be  finally  resolved  that  the  22nd  regiment  is  to 
go  upon  American  service,  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
laj'  nic  in  the  most  dutiful  manner  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  and  humbly  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
retire.  Your  lordship  will  also  be  so  obliging  as  to 
entreat,  that  as  I  waive  wliat  the  custom  of  tiie  service 
would  entitle  me  to,  tlje  right  of  selling  what  I  bought, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  retain  my  rank  in  the  army, 
that  whenever  the  enemy,  or  the  ambition  of  foreign 
powers,  should  require  it,  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve 
his  majesty  and  my  country  in  that  \vay  in  which 
alone  I  can  expect  to  serve  him  with  any  degree  of 
eliect. 

"  Your  lordship  will  easily  conceive  the  regret  and 
mortification  I  feel  at  being  necessitated  to  (juit  the 
j)iilitary  profession,  which  has  been  that  of  my  ancestors 
during  uiany  generations  ;  to  which  I  liave  been  bred 
almost  from  my  infancy  ;  to  which  I  have  devoted  the 
study  of  my  life ;  and  to  perfect  myself  in  which,  I  have 
sought  instruction  and  service  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  they  could  be  formed. 

"  I  have  delayed  this  to  the  last  moment,  lest  an^' 
wrong  construction  should  be  given  to  a  conduct 
which  is  influenced  only  by  the  purest  motives.  I 
complain  of  nothing.  I  love  my  profession,  and  should 
think  it  highly  blameable  to  quit  any  course  of  life 
in  which  1  might  be  useful  to  the  public,  so  long  as 
my  constitutional  principle,  and  my  notions  of 
honour,  permitted  nie  to  continue  in  it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  FFFINOnAM." 

The  king  was  so  well  convinced   of  the  conscien- 
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tk)us  motives  from  which  Loid  Elfiugham  acttd,  that 
bis  majesty,  while  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  services, 
was  pleased  to  declare  that  he  should  not  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  rank  upon  any  future  occasion. 

In  a  subsequent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
lordship  alluding  to  his  resignation,  thus  feelingly 
expressed  himself:  "Ever  since  I  was  of  an  age  to 
have  any  ambition  at  all,  ray  highest  has  been  to  save 
my  country  in  a  military  capacity.  If  there  was 
on  earth  an  event  dreaded,  it  was  t(;  see  this  country 
so  situated,  as  to  make  that  profession  incompatible 
with  my  duty  as  a  citizen. 

"  That  period  is  in  my  opinion  arrived ;  and  T  have 
thought  myself  bound  to  relinquish  tlie  hopes  I  had 
formed,  by  a  resignation ;  which  a[)peared  to  me  the 
only  method  of  avoiding  the  guilt  of  enslaving  my 
country,  and  embruing  my  hands  in  the  blood  of 
her  sons. 

"  When  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen 
become  inconsistent,  I  shall  always  think  myself 
obliged  to  sink  the  character  of  the  soldier  into  that 
of  the  citizen,  until  such  time  as  those  duties  shall 
again,  by  the  malice  of  our  real  enemies,  become 
united. 

"  It  is  no  small  sacrifice  that  a  man  makes,  who 
gives  up  his  profession  ;  but  it  is  a  greater,  when  a 
predilection  strengthened  by  habit,  has  given  so  strong 
an  attachment  to  his  profession  as  I  feel.  I  have, 
however,  this  consolation,  that  by  making  this  sacri- 
fice, I  at  least  give  to  my  country  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  principles." 

At  a  public  meeting  afterwards,  of  the  freeholders 
.of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  they  unanimously  voted 
o  3 
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their  thanks  to  "  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  the  citizen 
and  soldier  who  refused  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  subjects." 


DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

When  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  negociated 
a  peace  witli  France,  he  signed  the  preliminaries  with 
the  French  minister,  Choiscul,  and  stipulated  no 
farther  for  the  East  India  Company  than  he  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  gentleman,  a 
Dutch  Jew,  of  great  abilities  and  respectable  cha- 
racter, hearing  this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  in- 
forming him,  that  the  English  East  India  Company 
had  materially  neglected  their  own  interest,  as  their 
chief  conquests  were  made  subsequent  to  the  period 
at  which  tlicy  had  fixed  their  claim  of  sovereignty  ; 
and  if  these  latter  conquests  were  to  be  restored,  an 
immense  annual  revenue  would  necessarily  be  taken 
from  England.  The  duke,  struck  with  the  force  of 
the  fact,  yet  greatly  embarrassed  how  to  act,  as  pre- 
liminaries were  actually  signed,  repaired  to  the 
French  minister,  and  addressed  him  thus:  "My  lord, 
I  have  committed  a  great  mistake  in  signing  the  pre- 
liminaries, as  the  all'air  of  tlie  India  possessions  must 
be  carried  down  to  the  last  conquest  in  Asia."  To 
this  Choiseul  replied,  "  Your  Grace  astonishes  me ;  I 
thought  I  had  been  treating  with  the  minister  of  a 
great  nation,  and  not  with  a  student  in  politics,  who 
does  not  consider  the  validity  of  written  engage- 
ments." The  duke  replied,  "  Your  reproach,  ray 
lord,  is  just;  but  I  will  not  add  treachery  to  negli- 
gence, nor  deliberately  betray  my  country  because  I 
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have  unaccountably  neglected  her  interests  in  a  single 
circumstance  ;  therefore,  unless  your  lordship  agrees 
to  cede  the  latter  conquests  in  India,  1  shall  return 
home  in  twelve  hours,  and  submit  thefnte  of  my  head 
to  an  English  parliament."  Choiseul,  struck  uitli 
the  intrepidity  of  the  duke,  yielded  the  point,  and 
Britain  now  enjoys  above  half  a  million  annually, 
through  the  firmness  of  a  man  whom  it  was  once 
even  patriotism  to  calumniate.  On  the  termination 
of  the  artair  to  his  satisfaction,  his  Grace  gave  the 
Dutch  gentleman  the  warmest  recommendation  to  tltc 
English  East  India  Company,  who  conferred  upon 
him  a  pension  of  ^£500  annually,  for  the  ■important 
service  which  he  had  rendered. 


THE  DE  WITTS. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  John  de  Wilt,  the  second 
son  of  Jacob  de  Witt,  burgomaster  of  Doit,  was  elected 
pensionary  of  Dort,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  able  conduct,  tliat  he  was  soon  after  made  pen- 
sionary over  all  Holland.  Upon  this  occasion,  when 
some  of  his  friends  reminded  him  of  the  hard  fate  of 
his  predecessor,  Earneveldt,  he  replied,  that  "  human 
life  was  liable  to  trouble  and  danger,  and  that  he 
tliought  it  honourable  to  save  his  country-,  which  he 
was  resolved  to  do,  whatever  returns  he  might  meet 
with."  Finding  the  war  in  which  Holland  was  then 
engaged  with  England,  destructive  to  the  commerce 
and  best  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  he  imme- 
diately opened  a  negociation  with  Cromwell,  and 
concluded  a  peace  on  honourable  terms.  When  the 
usual  period  of  his  oflBce  had  expired,  he  was  unani- 
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niously  continued  in  it,  by  a  resolution  of  the  states  ; 
and  on  hostilities  again  breaking  out  with  England, 
at  the  restoration,  he  showed  himself  not  less  skilful 
and  brave  in  the  field,  than  wise  and  temperate  in 
the  cabinet.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  tlie  direction  of  the  navy,  and  made  such 
vigorous  dibposiiions,  that  he  had  a  fleet  ready  for 
sea,  before  the  admirals  themselves  imagined  it  pos- 
sible, though  naval  affairs  were  quite  new  to  hira. 
After  Opdam's  defeat  and  death,  it  being  deemed 
expedient  that  a  commission  of  deputies  from  the 
states  should  command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  three 
to  whom  this  important  trust  was  confided  ;  and,  in 
the  execution  of  it,  distinguished  himself  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  by  his  nautical  sagacity  and  in- 
trepidity. He  conducted  the  fleet  out  of  the  Texel 
at  a  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of  all  naval  men,  the 
state  of  the  wind  rendered  it  impossible.  In  a 
dreadful  storm  which  they  afterwards  encountered  off 
Norwaj,  he  remained  upon  deck  all  the  time,  and 
never  changed  his  clothes,  nor  took  any  refreshment, 
but  in  common  with  the  men  ;  and  when  he  saw  a 
want  of  hands,  assisted  himself,  and  obliged  his 
ofiicers  to  follow  hh  example. 

In  1667,  De  Witt  finding  a  favourable  conjuncture 
for  executing  the  great  design  of  the  warm  republicans 
of  that  time,  he  prevailed  on  the  states  to  pass  an 
edict,  by  which  the  office  of  stadtholdcr  was  for  ever 
abolished,  and  the  liberty  of  Holland,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, fixed  on  an  everlasting  basis.  In  obedience 
to  this  edict,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  in  1672  he 
was  elected  cai)tain  and  admiral  general,  solemnly 
abjured  the  stadtholdership.      The  prince,  however, 
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had  partisans  at  work,  ^vhose  intrigues  were  directed 
to  a  very  dilTerent  end.  A  tumult  was  stirred  up  at 
Dort,  and  the  people  declared  they  would  have  the 
old  order  of  things  revived,  and  that  the  prince  should 
be  their  stadtholder.  The  prince  came  in  person  to 
Dort,  on  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  office.  Most  of  the  other  towns  and 
provinces  followed  the  example.  The  pensionary, 
unable  to  contend  with  this  tide  of  events,  begged 
his  dismission,  and  it  was  granted  him.  He  now 
retired  into  private  life,  and  deplored  in  secret  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country,  which,  from  the  highest 
prosperity,  fell,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  An  invasion  from  the  French  con- 
curred with  their  own  intestine  divisions  to  spread 
every  where  terror  and  confusion  ;  while,  to  exclude 
De  Witt  and  his  friends  from  any  chance  of  returning 
popularity,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  party  were  un- 
ceasing in  their  endeavours  to  heap  every  possible 
degree  of  odium  upon  them.  The  mob  were  insti- 
gated to  pull  down  a  house  in  which  the  pensionary 
was  supposed  to  be  lying  sick  ;  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  both  him  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  on 
the  same  day,  in  ditFerent  places;  and  the  Count  de 
Monthas,  v.ho  had  married  their  sister,  was  ordered 
to  be  arrested  in  camp  as  a  traitor,  though  he  had 
behaved  with  the  greatest  courage  and  integrity. 
Cornelius  was  at  length  accused  by  one  Ticklaer,  a 
barber,  of  a  design  of  poisoning  the  prince ;  and 
though  his  judges  could  not  declare  him  guilty,  he  was 
condemned  to  exile.  But  before  this  sentence  could 
be  fulfilled,  his  ignomhiioiis  accuser  persuaded  thr 
people  that  he  would  be  rescued  out  of  the   prison   in 
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which  he  was  confined  ;  on  this,  thej  instantly  armed 
and  surrounded  the  place,  where  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  tiie  pensionary  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother. 
The  mob  broke  open  the  doors,  and  dragging  the 
unhappy  brothers  forth,  barbarously  murdered  them. 
They  carried  tlieir  dead  bodies  to  the  gallows,  where 
they  hung  the  pensionary  a  foot  higher  than  his 
brother;  and  after  mangling  their  bodies,  cut  their 
clothes  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  sent  them  about 
the  country  as  trophies  of  conquest. 

The  pensionary  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
*'  He  was,"  says  Hume,  "  a  minister  equally  eminent 
for  greatness  of  mind,  for  capacity-,  and  for  integrity." 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  character,  speaks  of  him,  on  various  occa- 
sions, in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  and  praise. 
He  observes,  that  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  he  dillered  nothing  in  his  manner  of 
living  from  an  ordinary  citizen.  When  he  made 
visits,  he  was  attended  only  by  a  single  footman; 
and  on  common  occasions,  he  was  frequently  seen  in 
the  streets  without  any  attendant  at  all.  His  office 
for  the  first  ten  years  brou'iht  him  in  little  more  than 
ol  300  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not  above 
^700.  The  states  made  him  an  oiler  of  a  gift  of 
o£lO,000;  but  he  refused  it  as  a  bad  example  in  a 
free  government. 


WILLIAM  WALLACE. 
Never   perhaps  was  the   fame   of  any   man   more 
cherished  by  a  people,  than  that  of  William  Wallace 
is  by  the  Scottish  nation.     His  exploits  have  been 
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for  ages  the  darling  theme  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  ; 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  his  adventures 
chiefl}^  lay,  there  is  scarcely  a  lofty  rock,  high  fall  of 
water,  lonely  cave,  or  other  remarkable  object  in 
nature,  which  is  not  designated  by  a  name  dear  to 
every  rcmantic,  youthfi-.l,  and  patriotic  mind.  The 
recorded  feats  in  the  life  of  Wallace,  rank  him  not 
only  among  the  first  patriots  of  his  nation,  but  among 
the  first  of  all  who  have  deserved  that  honourable 
appellation.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  theatre 
of  active  life  at  a  most  interesting  period.  A  dis- 
puted succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  Edward  the  First  of  England. 
The  office  of  umpire,  gave  the  English  king  a  fatal 
ascendancy  over  the  Scottish  nobles,  aiid  especially 
over  the  competitors  for  the  crown.  Baliol  was  pre- 
ferred, on  condition  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
dependence  of  Scotland  upon  the  English  crown ; 
but  at  last,  under  the  mortification  of  repeated  insults, 
he  resigned  the  crown  altogether  into  the  hands  of 
Edward  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1296.  All  Scotland  was 
now  overrun  by  an  English  army,  and  the  govern- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  English  deputies,  who 
made  it  odious  to  the  people  by  their  exactions  and 
oppressions.  At  this  critical  moment  was  the  stand- 
ard of  freedom  first  unfurled  by  William  Wallace, 
the  younger  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  Wallace  of 
Eldersiie.  To  great  bodily  strength  and  activity,  and 
a  courage  which  delighted  in  danger,  he  united  an 
inventiveness  of  enterprise,  a  fertility  of  resources, 
and  a  generous  gallantry  of  manner,  well  calculated 
to  gain  him  an  authority  over  tlie  rude  and  undisci- 
plined multitude  who  answered  his  patriotic  call.     In 
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May,  1297,  he  began  to  infest  tlie  English  quarters, 
and  soon  made  his  numbers  formidable.  The  first 
person  yf  note  who  joined  liim,  was  Sir  William 
Douglas.  With  their  united  forces,  these  two  allies 
attempted  to  surprise  Ormesb^^  the  English  Justi- 
ciary, while  holding  a  court  at  Scoon  ;  but  a  preci- 
pitate flight  disappointed  them  of  their  expected 
prey.  After  this,  the  patriotic  band  roved  over  the 
whole  country,  assaulted  castles,  and  slew  the 
English  wherever  they  met  with  them.  Several  men 
of  the  highest  rank  now  joined  the  standard  of  free- 
dom; among  others,  Bruce  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  de  Lindsay  ;  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell;  Sir  Richard  Lunden  ; 
and  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  But  unfortunately-, 
they  brought  more  splendour  than  real  strength  to 
the  cause.  Wallace,  though  the  master  s|)irit  of  the 
whole  enterprise,  was  of  too  humble  a  rank  among 
the  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  them  for  their  chief;  and  where  merit  like 
liis  was  not  recognized  as  the  best  title  to  supreme 
command,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  conflict  of 
pretensions  must  have  been  endless.  All  the  leaders 
claimed  to  be  iiidependent  of  each  other  ;  and  to 
nothing,  even  of  the  most  obvious  advantage,  could 
their  common  consent  be  obtained.  While  the  Scot- 
tish army,  thus  enfeebled  by  disease,  lay  posted 
near  Irvine,  a  chosen  and  numerous  body  .of  forces 
which  had  been  sent  from  England  by  Edward,  ap- 
proached to  give  them  battle.  All  the  nobles  and 
barons  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Wallace,  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell  alone  excepted,  con- 
sented to  treat  with  the  English  _;   and  for  Ihenirclvcs 
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aud   their    adherents  made   submission   to    Edward, 
Wallace  and  jMoray  refused  to  have  any  concern  with 
the  ignoble  capitulation  ;  and   collecting   together   a 
few   faithful   companions    of    their   fortunes,   retired 
indignantly  towards  the  north.     Under  the  conduct 
of  these  two   able   leaders,   the  patriot  band   soon 
recruited  its  numbers  ;   and   when  the  English  ad- 
vanced to  Stirling,  was  prepared  to  dispute  with  them 
the  passage   of  the  Forth.     Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
the   English   general,  imagining  that  Wallace   might 
jtili  be  won  over,  dispatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottish 
carap    proffering   terms.     "  Return,"   said   Wallace, 
"  and  tell  your  masters,  that  we  come  not  here  to 
treat,  but  to  assert  our  right,  and  to  set  Scotland  free. 
Let  them   advance  ;    they   will   find    us    prepared." 
"  He  defies  us!"  cried  the  English,  and  impatiently 
demanded  to  be  led  on.     The  Scotch  were  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  occupied  by 
the  English  ;  who  to  approach  them,  had  to  defile 
over  a  long  narrow  wooden  bridge.     As  soon  as  the 
van  of  the  English  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  before 
they  could  form  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  Wallace 
rushed   down,  and  broke  them  in  a  moment.     Many 
thousands  were   slain   on  the   field,   or   drowned  in 
attempting   to    recross   the   river.     A  general   panic 
instantly  seized  the  main  body  of  the  English;  they 
set  fire  to  the  bridge,  abandoned  all  their  baggage, 
and  did  not  cease  their  flight  till  they  had  reached 
Berwick,  which  they  also  speedily  evacuated.     The 
loss  of  the  Scots   would  have  been   inconsiderable, 
had  they  not  numbered  among  their  slain  Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  tlie  gallant  and  faithful  companion  of  Wallace. 
Scotland  was   thus  once  more  free  ;  but  in  conse- 
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quence  of  bad  seasons  and  the  disorders  of  war,  it 
suffeied  severely  from  famine.  Willi  the  view  of 
procuring  sustenance  to  his  remaining  followers, 
Wallace  marched  his  army  into  the  north  of  England  ; 
and  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  the  whole  of  that 
wide  tract  of  country  from  Cockcrmoulh  and  Carlisle, 
to  the  gates  of  Newcastle,  was  wasted  with  all  the 
fury  of  revenge,  licence  and,  rapacity. 

Wallace  now  assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of 
Scotland,  in  name  of  Kitig  John,  (Baliol)  and  by  the 
conse7it  of  the  Scottish  Nation.  That  he  was  vir- 
tually so,  there  canbeno  doubt;  and  we  ought  therefore 
to  be  less  the  scrupulous  in  enquiring  as  to  the  forms 
which  attended  his  investiture  with  this  high  di^nit^'. 
With  the  aid  and  countenance  of  only  one  of  all  the 
Scottish  barons,  the  lamented  Andrew  Moray ,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  lower  orders  of  Scottish  people  alone, 
he  had  freed  his  country  from  English  tliraldom,  and 
restored  it  to  its  ancient  independence.  A  service  so 
greatand  unexampled,  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  appel- 
lation of  Scotland's  Guardian,  which  wanted  neither 
form  nor  solemnity  to  make  it  as  well  founded  as  any 
title  that  ever  existed. 

The  barons  who  had  stood  aloof  during  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  now  began,  as  before,  to  intermeddle  with 
the  fruits  of  the  conquest  so  gloriously  achieved.  Of 
Wallace  they  spced-lly  evinced  the  utmost  jealousy. 
His  elevation  wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great  services 
were  an  unceasing  reproach  to  their  inactivity  in  the 
public  cause.  Strife  and  division  were  again  intro- 
duced into  the  Scottish  camp,  at  a  time  when,  more 
than  ever,  imanimit^'  was  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  independence.     Edward  had 
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atiain  invaded  Scotland  with  a  powerful  arinv,  and 
Wallace  had  a  second  time  to  risk  a  general  buttle 
for  Scottish  freedom.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk 
the  hostile  armies  met.  Wallace  had  now  around 
him,  a  Cumniing,  a  Stewart,  a  Graham,  a  Macduff, 
and  other  names  of  equal  note  in  Scottish  chieftain- 
ship ;  but  feebler,  through  the  jealousy-  and  distrust 
of  so  many  rivals,  than  when  alone  with  the  gallant 
l\Ioraj,  he  led  his  countrymen  to  battle  ;  victory 
deserted  his  plume.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  ;  and  though  for  some  time  after  they 
kept  up  the  war  in  detached  parties,  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  muster  an  army  in  the  field.  Edward, 
•with  his  victorious  troops,  swept  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Northern  Ocean  }  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  place  of  importance,  but  owned  his 
sway. 

Yet  amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties, 
Wallace  despaired  not.  He  had  lived  a  freeman; 
and  a  freeman  he  resolved  to  die.  All  his  endeavours 
to  rouse  his  countrymen,  were,  however,  in  vain. 
The  season  of  resistance  was,  for  the  present,  past. 
Wallace  perceived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope, 
and  sought  out  a  place  of  concealment,  where  eluding 
the  vengeance  of  Edward,  he  might  silently  lament 
over  his  fallen  country.  Nothing  now  remained  in 
Scotland  unconquereu,  except  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
which  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  But 
Wallace  still  lived  ;  and  while  he  existed,  though 
without  forces,  and  without  an  ostensible  place  of 
residence,  his  countrymen  were  not  absolutely  with- 
out hope,  nor  Edward  without  fear.  Every  exertion 
was  made  to  discover  his  retreat ;  and  at  length  ho 
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was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  He  was 
brought  to  Westmhister,  and  arraigned  there  as  a 
traitor  to  Ed  ward ,  and  as  having  burnt  villages,  stormed 
castles,  and  slaughtered  many  subjects  of  England.  "  I 
never  was  a  traitor,"  exclaimed  Wallace,  indignantly^. 
"  What  injury  I  could  do  to  Edward,  the  enemy  of 
my  liege  sovereign  and  of  my  country,  I  have  done, 
and  I  glory  in  it."  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him,  and  immediately  executed,  with  that 
studied  rigour  in  the  circumstances  of  the  punishment, 
which  while  seeking  to  mike  impressions  of  terror, 
excite  pity.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnacle  at 
London;  and  his  mangled  limbs  were  distributed  over 
the  land.  Thus  cruelly  perished  a  man  whom  Edward 
could  never  subdue,  and  whose  only  crime  was  an 
invincible  attachment  to  freedom  and  independence. 

ROBERT  BRUCE. 
After  the  death  of  Wallace,  the  conquest  of  Scot- 
land, which  it  had  taken  Edward  fifteen  years  to 
accomplish,  seemed  complete  ;  but  the  fire  of  patriot- 
ism was  only  smothered,  not  extinguished.  Robert 
Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  of  the  crown 
against  Baliol,  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  English 
army  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  and  the  Scottish  histo- 
rians say,  that  he  encountered  Wallace  in  person  in 
the  field,  and  that  Wallace  found  means,  instead  of 
obstinately  figliting  his  antagonist,  to  form  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  for  a  future  meeting.  Bruce  is  said 
to  have  kept  his  appointment,  and  to  have  been 
urged  by  the  eloquence  of  Wallace  into  that  path  of 
patriotic  ambition,  which  he  afterwards   successfidly 
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pursued.  For  the  present,  he  was  constrahied  to 
return  with  the  victorious  Edward  to  England  ;  but 
he  lost  no  time  in  concerting  with  some  of  his  coun- 
tr^'raen  at  the  English  court,  tb.e  means  of  redressing 
their  country's  wrongs,  and  libefating  it  from  the 
English  joke.  Edward  obtained,  through  treachery, 
intelligence  of  the  project  which  was  on  foot  among 
the  Scottish  chiefs,  and  had  resolved  on  committing 
Bruce  to  close  custody,  when  a  speedy  flight  saved 
him  from  his  grasp.  All  the  movements  of  Bruce 
were  so  strictly  watched,  that  no  person  could  venture 
to  confer  with  him  by  a  letter  ;  but  a  friend,  who  felt 
interested  in  his  welfare,  and  was  apprised  of 
the  resolution  of  Edward  to  seize  his  person,  sent 
him  by  a  servant,  under  some  pretence,  a  pair 
of  spurs.  Bruce  penetrated  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  present,  and  instantly  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
in  a  few  days  he  arrived  in  safety.  Vv'ith  the  aid  of 
his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  of  Douglas,  and  some 
other  chiefs,  he  succeeded  in  raising  numbers  of  his 
countrymen  to  rally  again  round  the  royal  banner  of 
Scotland.  His  cause  for  awhile  seemed  desperate, 
and  there  were  moments  when  he  was  even  constrained 
to  consult  his  safety,  by  wandering  in  the  mountains, 
and  sheltering  in  the  caves.  But  adverse  fortune 
only  served  to  add  vigour  to  his  determination  to  set 
his  country  free.  He  was  in  a  short  time  able,  with 
the  flower  and  strength  of  Scotland  around  him,  to 
meet  the  English  king  in  person  at  Bannockburn,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  Wallace  had  once  emancipated  his  country, 
by  the  rout  of  the  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
On  the  eve  of  this  ever  memorable  battle,  Maurice, 
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Abbot  of  Inchairray,  celebrated  mass  in  Ihc  midst  of 
the  Scottish  army.  He  then  passed  along  the  front 
bare  footed,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  few 
words,  exhorted  the  Scots  to  fight  for  their  rights 
and  liberty.  The  Scots  fell  down  upon  their  knees. 
Edward  perceiving  this,  cried  out,  "  See,  they  yield, 
they  implore  mercy."  "  They  do,"  answered  Ura- 
fraville,  one  of  his  commanders,  "  they  do  implore 
mercy,  but  not  from  us.  On  that  field  they  will  be 
victorious  or  die."  On  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
while  both  armies  were  in  view  of  each  other,  and 
eager  to  engage,  Bruce,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet, 
and  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  ascended  an  eminence, 
and  haranguing  his  troops,  reminded  them  of  the  an- 
cient bravery  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ancestors  ; 
recapitulated  the  wrongs  and  indignities  they  had 
sull'ered  from  the  English  ;  called  to  their  recollection 
the  deeds,  and  the  fall,  of  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Wallace  ;  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  stand  firm, 
and  enter  the  field  with  the  full  determination  to 
conquer  or  die.  "  Let  that  determination,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  gather  strength  with  every  blow  of  your 
arms,  and  with  every  fall  of  your  brave  companions. 
Thus  let  the  rallying  word  be,  '  Scotland's  freedom,  or 
death  !'  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ray  dear  and  brave  com- 
panions." The  onset  was  tremendous  ;  and  long  and 
severe  the  conflict.  Victory  declared  at  last  on  the 
side  of  liberty  and  right  ;  and  before  the  sun  set, 
Scotland  was  free. 

The  victory  of  Bannockburn  put  an  end  to  ail 
(juestions  about  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  to  the  divisions,  and  consequent  weakness,  which 
had  embarrassed  the  Scots  in  their  preceding  contest?. 
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The  glory  of  Robert  Bruce  was  coraplefe  ;  bis  name 
was  unboundedly  popular  ;  and  no  candidate  for  tiie 
throne  could,  for  the  future,  liopc  to  supplant  liis  de- 
scendants. Accordingly,  though  the  barons  retained 
their  turbulence,  and  the  authority  of  the  crown  was 
inadequate  to  the  internal  good  government  of  the 
kingdom  ;  yet  as  no  dispute  existed  about  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  the  throne  always  formed 
the  rallying  point  of  the  national  independence  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  future  conquest. 

WASHINGTON. 

When  General  Washington,  the  immortal  saviour 
of  his  country,  had  closed  his  career  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  and  had  become  a  member  of  the  house 
of  burgesses,  the  speaker,  Robinson,  was  directed  by 
a  vote  cf  the  house,  to  return  their  thanks  to  that 
gentleman,  on  behalf  of  the  colon3',  for  the  dis- 
tinguished military  services  which  he  had  rendered  t<j 
his  country.  As  soon  as  Washington  took  his  seat, 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  follow- 
ing the  impulse  of  his  own  generous  and  grateful 
heart,  discharged  the  duty  with  great  dignity;  but 
with  such  warmth  cf  colouring  and  strength  cf  expres- 
sion, as  entirely  confounded  the  young  hero.  He  rose 
to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honour  ;  but 
such  was  his  trepidation  and  confusion,  that  he  could 
not  give  distinct  utterance  to  a  single  s3'llable.  He 
blushed,  stammered,  and  trembled,  for  a  second;  when 
the  speaker  relieved  hira,  by  a  stroke  of  address  tliat 
would  have  done  honour  to  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
proudest  and  happiest  moments.  "  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Washington,"   sard   he,    with   a   conciliating   smile  ; 
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"  your  raodosty  is  cqvial  to  your  valour ;  and  that 
surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  that  1  possess." 


G  RATTAN. 

If  the  character  of  an  individual  were  to  be  esti- 
mated in  proportion  to  the  services  he  has  rendered 
his  native  country,  there  are  few  names  would  stand 
higher  on  the  roll  of  patriotism,  than  that  of  Henry 
Grattan.  In  an  age  wiien  apostacy  and  dereliction 
of  principle  were  too  often  rewarded  with  wealth 
and  honours,  he,  though  possessing  but  a  slender 
fortune,  remained  untainted  ;  and  during  the  whole 
of  his  long  parliamentary  career,  he  never  compro- 
mised or  forgot  the  interests  of  his  native  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grattan  first  became  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  1775.  Ireland  was  then  in  a  state  of 
great  humiliation,  being  only  considered  as  a  pro- 
vince. Her  legislature  was  a  petty  council,  inca- 
pable of  originating  laws,  and  her  courts  of  justice 
subordinate  to  those  of  England,  and  incompetent  to 
a  final  decision.  Destitute  of  foreign  commerce, 
from  which  she  had  been  excluded  by  British  mono- 
poly, her  manufacturers  were  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  British  competition,  and  the  industry  of  the  popu- 
lation checked  from  want  of  encouragement.  In 
short,  bankruptcy,  discontent,  and  wretchedness, 
covered  the  face  of  Ireland. 

While  other  politicians  were  attributing  these  evils 
to  various  causes,  and  otlering  temporizing  palliatives 
for  their  redress,  Mr.  Grattan  traced  them  to  their 
source ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  than  he  urged  the  legislature  to  com- 
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plain  of  the  restraints  on  commerce,  and  declared 
that  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  save  Ireland  from 
ruin.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  country  ;  and  such  was  the  effect,  that 
after  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, the  commerce  of  Ireland  was  partially  thrown 
open. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  now  become  an  object  of  ado- 
ration to  the  people  ;  his  popularity  seemed  to  impart 
new  energy  to  his  mind,  and  he  continued  to  exert 
himself  with  indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  senate  ; 
and  by  leading  the  mind  of  the  public,  and  even  the 
legislature  itself,  to  the  consideration  of  national 
rights,  he  paved  the  wa}'  for  that  darling  measure 
which  he  afterwards  accorapliihed. 

Directed  by  aix  acute  understanding,  which  could 
catch  the  moment  propitious  to  exertion,  and  pro- 
portion its  zeal  to  the  object,  Mr.  Grattan  by  his  par- 
liamentary speeches  roused  his  country  to  a  continued 
thirst  for  independence  ;  until  at  length  he  caught  as 
he  inspired  the  sacred  flame  ;  and  by  one  of  those 
extraordinary  displays  of  impassioned  eloquence,  to 
which  even  the  eloquent  can  only  rise  when  a  mo- 
mentous object  seems  to  furnish  adequate  powers,  he 
obtained  the  celebrated  declaration,  that  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  and  they  alone, 
could  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  any  case 
whatsoever. 

No  sooner  had  this  important  declaration  been 
obtained,  than  Mr.  Bagenal,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  voting  the 
sura  of  ^100,000,  for  the  purchasing  an  estate,  and 
building  a  suitable  mansion,  for  their  illustrious  bene- 
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factor,  Henry  Grattaii,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  unequalled  ser- 
vices he  had  done  for  Ireland.  "  Far  be  it  from  me," 
said  Mr.  Bagenal,  "  to  compare  even  the  services  of 
a  Marlborough  to  those  for  which  we  stand  indebted, 
for  we  have  no  deductions  to  make  from  our  gratitude. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Grattan  have  been  so  timed,  and 
conducted  with  so  much  wisdom,  and  his  appearance 
was  so  essential  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  at 
this  most  critical  juncture,  that  without  superstition, 
men  may  well  record  it  amongst  the  most  propitious 
interpositions  of  heaven.  I  am  conscious  that  I  may 
have  anticipated  men  infinitely  belter  qualified  to 
bring  such  a  measure  forward  ;  but  one  excuse  I 
have--for  it  is  not  the  impatient  wish  which  every 
one  must  feel,  to  see  such  a  character  great  and  ex- 
alted"-it  is  not  from  vanity  or  ambition  to  distinguish 
myself,  but  as  I  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  our  great  benefactor,  I  thought  it  miglit  come  as 
well  from  one  on  whom  he  could  not  have  any  private 
claim,  as  from  those  distinguished  individuals  who, 
to  the  admiration  of  his  talents  and  his  patriotism, 
add  the  additional  gratification  of  his  personal  friend- 
ship. Virtue,  to  be  sure,  is  its  own  reward  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  consciousness  of  having  done  such  a 
service,  must  render  Mr.  Grattan  the  happiest  of 
men  ;  but  has  he  no  claims  on  us  ?  shall  we  be  un- 
grateful ?  God  forbid  !  Gratitude,  national  grati- 
tude, is  a  virtue  which  the  benefits  we  have  received 
demand  us  to  exhibit;  gratitude  is  often  neglected  by 
individuals,  for  the  want  of  power;  we,  I  trust,  shall 
never  have  such  another  opportunity  of  exercising 
ours,  ani  God  forbid  that  we  should  suffer  it  to 
escape  us." 
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The  sura  proposed  to  be  given  to  IMr.  Grattan  was 
^100,000;  but  at  the  express  instance  of  liis  o\vn 
particular  friends,  this  sum  was  reduced  to  ^50,000, 
which  he  accepted  as  tlie  oiTering  of  a  grateful  people 
for  benefits  conferred. 

SAM  HOUSE. 

In  the  various  struggles  which  have  taken  place  for 
the  representation  of  Westminster  in  parliament,  the 
advocates  of  popular  rights  never  found  a  more 
ardent  or  a  more  disinterested  friend,  than  Sam 
House,  who  although  a  publican,  possessed  so  much 
influence,  and  was  so  persevering  in  his  exertions,  that 
he  was  more  than  once  the  principal  cause  of  returning 
Mr.  Fox  to  parliament. 

During  the  memoiable  contest  for  Westminster 
between  Fox,  Hood,  and  Wray,  Sam,  without  soli- 
citation, kept  open  house ;  and  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Fox  seeing  the  profusion  with  which  he  gave  re- 
freshments to  the  electors,  were  afraid  that  through 
his  uncommon  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
would  injure  himself.  They,  therefore,  determined 
to  make  him  a  recompense;  but  knowing  his  greatness 
of  soul,  the  difficulty  was  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  hurt  his  feelings.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
quantity  of  beer  and  spirits  should  be  sent  to  him,  to 
supply  for  what  he  had  given  away.  Mr.  Byng  and 
some  other  friends  waited  upon  Sam,  and  acquainted 
hira  with  tliis  resolution.  Sam  considering  it  an  in- 
sult to  otier  him  a  recompense,  with  the  calmness  of 
a  philosopher  and  an  expressive  look  of  disdain,  he 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  mind  your  own  business,  and 
leave  me  to  do  as  I  like." 
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EMPRESS  MARIA  THERESA. 

The  illustrious  Maria  Theresa  had  scarcely  been 
invested  with  the  regal  purple,  when  she  found  her- 
self encompassed  by  enemies,  each  more  eager  than 
the  rest  to  devour  the  possessions  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  ancestors.  In  this  distressing  situation,  she 
acted  with  beconjing  magnanimity,  nor  once  betrayed 
the  weakness  or  the  terrors  of  a  woman.  She  quitted 
Vienna,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Hun- 
garians. Having  assembled  the  four  orders  of  the 
state,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1741,  she  appeared 
amongst  them,  with  her  eldest  son  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Joseph)  at  her  breast,  and  addressed  them 
in  Latin,  a  language  which  she  perfectly  understood  ; 
telling  them  that,  "  abandoned  ljy  her  friends,  per- 
secuted by  her  enemies,  attacked  by  her  nearest  rela- 
tions, she  had  no  other  resource  left,  but  to  stay  in 
that  kingdom,  snd  commit  her  person,  her  children, 
her  sceptre,  and  her  crown,  to  the  care  of  her  faithful 
subjects."  The  Palatines,  at  once  softened  and  in- 
flamed by  this  pathetic  speech,  drawing  forth  their 
sabres,  exclaimed  as  one  man,  "  Moriamur  pro  rcgina 
nostra,  Maria  Theresa."  "  We  will  die  for  our  sove- 
reign, JMaria  Theresa."  Supplied  with  money  from 
England,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Venice,  but  prin- 
cipally supported  by  her  own  magnanimity,  and  the 
desperate  ardour  of  her  troops,  she  stood  out  against, 
and  finally  triumphed  over,  the  combination  against 
lier. 
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SCOTTISH  LOYALTY   IN   THE   AMERICAN 
WAR. 

During  the  unhappy  contest  with  America,  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  as  remarkable  for  their  stre- 
nuous support  of  the. measures  of  government, as  those 
of  England  were  for  tlie  countenance  which  they  gave 
to  the  resistance  of  the  colonists.  Both  were  equally 
sincere,  though  not  peihaps  equally  enlightened 
in  their  conduct  ;  but  in  all  patriotic  displays,  it  is 
by  the  motive,  rather  than  the  event,  that  their  merit 
ought  to  be  appreciated.  The  exertions  of  the  Scotcli 
at  this  period,  took  their  start  from  what  would  have 
sunk  the  spirit  of  other  nations,  the  calamity  which 
befel  General  Burgoyne's  army.  In  that  blow,  each 
individual  felt  his  pride  personally  injured,  and  with 
ardour  threw  the  expression  of  it  into  action. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  representative  of  the  united 
houses  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas,  in  which  last  house, 
by  a  singularity  unparalleled  in  history,  ten  heroes 
succeeded  to  each  other,  prepared  to  go  to  America, 
with  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  raised  on  his  own 
estate ;  and  generous  as  brave,  he  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  rank,  to  rise  above  older  officers,  but 
accepted  the  commission  of  youngest  captain  in  his 
own  regiment. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  raised  another  regiment  of  the 
same  number,  among  the  men  of  Athol ;  and  besides 
the  king's  bounty,  gave  two  guineas  to  eacli  recruit. 
But  tempering  zeal  for  his  country,  with  humanity 
for  his  countrymen,  he  obligctj  himself  to   maintain 
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tlie  families  of  the  recruits  who  went  from  his  estates, 
if  they  needed  support,  and  never  during  his  life  to 
raise  the  rents  of  such  tenants  as  sent  a  son  or  brother 
to  join  the  royal  standard. 

Lord  M'Leod,  anxious  to  wash  away  the  treasons 
of  his  families  with  his  own  blood,  raised  a  regiment 
of  the  like  number  on  tlie  estate  to  the  possession  of 
which  he  was  born.  Nor  did  lie  even  ask  government 
to  be  restored  to  his  estate,  as  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices. The  generous  followers  of  a  fallen  family, 
vied  with  each  other  wlio  should  most  help  to  raise 
it  up  again,  by  showing  their  attachment  to  their 
sovereign  and  to  his  lordship. 

The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  raised  and  clothed,  at 
their  own  expense,  a  regiment  also  of  a  thousand  men, 
against  those  very  Americans  at  whose  mercy  a  mil- 
lion of  their  property  lay  at  the  time  ;  and  with  an 
honest  confidence  in  his  majesty,  left  the  nomination 
of  their  officers  to  him.  They  raised  a  great  sum  to 
maintain  tlie  family  of  the  recruits  in  their  absence; 
and  they  made  them  and  their  families  freemen  of 
their  corporations  for  ever. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  raised  and  clothed  a  regi- 
ment of  the  same  number.  The}',  indeed,  recom- 
mended a  list  of  officers  to  the  king  ;  but  they  did 
so  on  this  pilnciple,  that  they  thought  it  would  prove 
a  double  incitement  to  the  ardour  of  the  officers,  to 
find  tliat  the  applauding  voice  of  their  country,  as 
well  as  the  approbation  of  their  prince,  were  to  beai 
testimony  to  their  merits.  And  with  this  view  the 
most  delic»i;e,  and  even  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion, was  shown  to  the  military  claims  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  were  recommended. 
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The  families  of  Argyle,  Gordon,  Seafortli,  and 
Macdonald,  also  raised  each  a  regiment  of  a  thousand 
men  on  their  own  estates. 

Smaller  towns  offered  to  raise  companies  at  their 
own  expense  ;  and  many  corporations  wiihin  their  own 
estates  olfered  bounty-money  to  soldiers,  some  to  the 
extent  of  five  guineas  a  man. 

But  amongst  just  compliments  to  higher  ranks,  let 
not  the  brave  commoners  of  Scotland  be  forgot. 
Many  recruits  refused  to  take  bounty  at  all  ;  and 
there  were  soldiers  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
regiments,  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  When  one  of 
them  was  asked  why  he  left  his  own  business  to  em- 
bark in  the  perils  of  war  ?  iiis  Spartan  answer  was, 
"Principle!"  Tradesmen  in  Glasgow,  worth  only 
^200,  subscribed  half  their  fortunes.  A  club  of  a 
hundred  common  weavers  in  that  place,  draughted 
fourteen  of  their  number  for  recruits,  and  made  up 
a  stock  of  ^350,  to  maintain  their  families  in  their 
absence.  One  thousand  common  m:;nufacturers  in 
the  same  cit}-,  collected  a  thousand  guineas  ;  and  the 
trades,  as  bodies  corporate,  subscribed  between  five 
and  six  thousand  guineas.  Two  sixpenny  clubs  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  collected  o£lOO  each.  The 
link  boys  at  Edinburgh,  about  thirty  in  number,  gave 
thirty  guineas.  The  affluent  may  sneer  at  the  recital, 
but  they  should  blush  when  they  do;  for  the  volun- 
tary mile  of  the  poor,  is  a  more  sure,  and  far  more 
pleasing  proof  to  a  virtuous  prince  of  the  affections  of 
his  people,  than  all  the  incense  of  the  ricfi. 

When  the  writers  to  the  signet,   by   an   unanimous 
vote,  gave    five  hundred   guineas    to    the   Edinburgh 
regiment,  they  spoke  the   voice    of  Scotland,  in   the 
Q    2 
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following  simple,  but  manly  words  of  their  vote  : 
"  That  the  world  may  see  the  unhappy  contest  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  ministry,  or  any  particular  number  of 
men  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  legislature,  animated  and 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  as  well 
individuals  as  communities." 


PATRIOTIC  FUND. 

When  Britain  was  threatened  with  invasion  from 
the  French  in  1803,  the  enemy,  confident  in  his 
mighty  preparations,  anticipated  the  con(juest  of  the 
only  poAver  that  opposed  a  barrier  to  his  insatiable 
ambition,  and  lured  his  myriads  to  the  desperate 
enterprise,  by  holding  out  the  spoil  of  rich  and  happy 
England  as  their  sure  reward.  To  repel  the  proud 
invader,  the  whole  nation  rose  in  arms.  All  ranks 
and  classes  rallied  round  the  throne,  trusting  in  the 
aid  of  Divine  Providence,  by  whose  protecting  favour 
this  country  has  so  long  enjoyed  lier  inestimable 
civil  and  religious  blessings.  Their  firmness  awed 
the  foe  ;  and  the  boasted  ilotillas  that  were  to  spread 
destruction  through  the  British  fleets,  and  bring 
devastation  to  our  shores,  were  seen  creeping  along 
their  own  coast  for  shelter,  or  vainly  manceuvring 
Milhin  their  harbours. 

The  national  spirit  at  this  period,  was  in  no  small 
degree  stimulated  and  upheld  by  the  establishment 
in  the  city  of  London  of  a  subscription  fund,  which 
was  very  appropriately  denominated  the  Patiuotic 
Fund.  It  was  founded  with  the  view  of  granting 
honourable  badges  of  distinction  to  those  who  sig- 
nalized themselves  in  the  cau-^e  of  tiieir  country,  of 
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alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  wounded, 
and  of  providing  for  the  families  of  those  who  fell 
in  repelling  or  annoying  an  implacable  foe. 

The  liberality  with  which  this  institution  was  sup- 
ported, was  equal  to  the  public  spirit  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated. By  a  report  of  the  committee  for  the 
management  of  the  fund,  dated  l^th  July,  1815,  it 
appears  that  in  twelve  years,  the  subscriptions  and 
accumulation  of  interest  amounted  to  no  less  than 
o£543,450.  18s.  lid.  ;  out  of  which,  gratuities  and 
relief  had  been  distributed  to  18,000  individuals, 
including  widows,  children,  and  relatives  of  persons 
killed  and  wounded,  and  disabled  seamen  and  soldiers. 
So  ample  indeed  were  the  funds  subscribed,  that  the 
committee  found  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  any 
further  appeal  to  the  public,  confident  that  should 
circumstances  render  it  thereafter  necessary,  they 
should  not  appeal  in  vain  ;  "  but  that  the  spirit  and 
liberality  of  Britons  will  always  rise  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, when  called  upon  to  relieve  the  sutierings 
and  reward  the  valour  of  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  defence  of  their  country." 


EARL  FITZWILLIAM. 

Few  young  noblemen  ever  entered  public  life 
under  more  favourable  auspices  than  Earl  Fitzwilliara. 
Inheriting  a  good  fortune  from  his  father,  he  was 
also  considered  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  large  estate 
of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  ;  and  as  the  friend 
of  this  nobleman,  and  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Portland,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Fox,  be  was 
considered  a  patriot  from  his  connexions. 
Q  3 
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The  pallia  mcnlary  conduct  of  his  lordship  justified 
the  expcclalions  tliat  liad  btH'ii  formed  of  him;  and 
during  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in  which 
he  has  regularly  attended  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  he  never  gave 
a  single  vote  that  could  be  deemed  hostile  to  the 
liberties  and  interests  of  his  country. 

During  the  great  political  contest  from  1780  to 
1782,  when  the  nation  evinced  its  anxiety  for  peace. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  both  by  his  motions  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  by  his  active  support  of  the  cflbrts  of 
other  noble  lords,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  ter- 
minating the  war. 

In  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  event  which  was  hailed 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  J03'  by  the  whole  population 
of  that  country.  Confidence  in  the  measures  of 
government,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  his 
lordship,  who  accepted  the  office  with  a  determination 
to  make  Ireland  happy.  His  lordship,  however,  soon 
found,  that  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  dismiss  from 
oflfices  those  men  whose  situations  were  the  very 
pivot  upon  which  the  executive  government  revolved. 
In  their  room.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  called  others  to  fill 
the  several  offices  of  the  state,  whose  integrity  and 
political  virtue  were  unimpeached.  Indeed  a  cha- 
racter for  public  virtue  seemed  alone  io  be  the  quality 
which  governed  all  his  appoint uients. 

Tlie  Irish  parliament  seconded  his  lordship's  en- 
deavours to  tranquillize  the  country,  and  promote  the 
general  good  of  the  empire ;  but  while  the  country 
was  anticipating  the  benefits  of  such  an   administra- 
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lion,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  No  sooner  was 
this  naade  public,  tlian  a  panic  pervaded  Ihe  whole 
kingdom,  but  more  particularly  the  city  of  Dublin. 
The  nation  again  seemed  to  sink  into  despondency. 

When  Earl  Fitzwilliam  left  Dublin,  the  houses 
and  shops  in  every  street  through  which  he  passed 
were  shut  up,  and  a  solemn  silence  and  melancholy 
mourning  marked  the  event  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Earl  Fitzvvilliam's  attachment  to  Ireland  did  not 
terminate  with  his  vice-royalty,  as  he  has  always  been 
one  of  her  sincerest  and  most  constant  friends  in 
parliament.  During  the  unfortunate  rebellion  in  that 
country,  his  lordship's  estates  suffered  considerably, 
yet  he  refused  all  compensation  either  from  parliaraenl 
or  from  the  nation. 

Earl  Fitz^villiam  has  sometimes  shared  in  the  ad- 
ministration, when  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  is 
attached,  has  been  in  power  ;  but  in  tlie  whole  of  his 
lordship's  public  life,  he  has  proved  himself  less  a 
party  man  than  a  patriot ;  and  the  sovereign  does  not 
possess  a  more  loyal  subject,  or  his  country  a  truer 
friend,  than  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 


CHINESE  EMPERORS. 

The  generosity  of  two  Emperors  of  China,  says 
the  Abb6  Raynal,  is  much  revered,  on  account  of 
their  preferring  the  interests  of  the  state  to  those  of 
their  own  families  ;  and  excluding  their  own  children 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  to  make  room  for 
men  taken  from  the  plough.  Not  less  revered  is  the 
memory  of  the  husbandmen  thus  raised  to  the  diadem, 
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because  the}'  sowed  tlie  seeds  of  the  happiness  and 
stability'  of  the  empire,  in  the  fertile  bosom  of  the 
earth  ;  that  inexhaustible  source  of  whatever  conduces 
to  the  nourisliment,  and  consequently  to  the  increase 
of  mankind.  In  imitation  of  these  royal  husband- 
men, the  Emperors  of  Cliina  to  this  day  become 
husbandmen  officially.  It  is  one  of  their  public 
functions  to  break  up  the  ground  in  spring ;  and  the 
parade  and  magnificence  which  accompany  this  cere- 
mony, draw  together  all  the  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  They  flock  in  crowds  to  see 
their  sovereign  perform  this  solemnity  in  honour  of 
the  first  of  all  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a  god  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a  king ;  it  is 
the  father  of  his  people,  who  holding  the  plough 
with  his  own  hands,  shows  his  childr(  n  what  are  the 
true  riciies  of  the  state.  In  a  little  time  the  emperor 
repairs  again  to  the  field  which  he  has  ploughed  him- 
self, to  sow  the  seed  which  is  most  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed  in 
all  the  provinces ;  and  at  the  same  seasons  the  viceroys 
repeat  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous crowds  of  husbandmen. 
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EMPEROR  CHING-TANG. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ching-tang,  about 
the  year  before  Christ,  1747,  there  happened  a 
drought  and  famine  all  over  the  empire  of  China, 
which  lasted  seven  years,  no  rain  having  fallen  in 
that  long  interval  of  time.  The  emperor,  greatly  af- 
fected with  the  distress  of  his  country,  consulted  the 
college  of  astronomers,  and  was  told  by  the  president 
that  the  wrath  of  heaven  could  only  be  appeased  by 
human  blood. 

Tlie  pious  emperor  on  hearing  this  answer,  and 
imputing  so  dreadful  a  calamity  to  his  own  faults,  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  a  victim  for  the  preservation 
of  his  people.  In  order  to  this,  he  retired  to  his 
palace,  and  after  spending  three  days  in  fasting,  laid 
his  royal  robes  aside.  He  then  ordered  the  venerable 
grey  hairs  which  adorned  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  his 
beard  to  be  shaved,  and  his  nails  to  be  pared,  sacri- 
ficing what,  in  China,  is  considered  as  the  greatest 
raarks  of  honour,  to  the  safety  of  his  country. 

Deprived  of  these  marks  of  honour,  bare-footed, 
in  the  posture  of  a  criminal,  and  his  body  sprinkled 
over  with  ashes,  he  appeared  in  the  court  before  the 
palace,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  entreated 
the  Supreme  Being  to  spare  his  subjects,  and  let  the 
whole  weight  of  his  just  wrath  fall  on  his  devoted 
head.  He  had  scarce  done  praying,  when  the  sky 
became  covered  with  clouds,  and  a  general  rain 
followed  ;  by  which  the  earth  was  rendered  fruitful, 
and  plenty  restored  all  over  the  empire. 
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Perhaps  no  prince  in  the  world  ever  gave  a  greater 
instance  of  pt^ternal  love  for  his  country  ;  nor  per- 
formed a  greater  act  of  humiliation  and  devotion  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  offended  majesty  of  heaven 
for  the  sins  of  a  people,  which,  through  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  many  irreligious  and  wicked  emperors,  had 
rendered  their  vices  and  impieties  ripe  for  judgment. 
These  crimes  the  generous  and  pious  emperor  was 
willing  to  take  upon  himself,  and  to  devote  his  own 
life  as  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  transgrestsions  of 
his  people. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  COMMERCE. 


"  Since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  I  know 
of  no  nation  that  has  enriched  itself  by  its  victories. 
Italy,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  owed  her  wealth 
entirely  to  commerce  ;  Holland  would  have  sub- 
sisted but  a  very  short  time,  had  she  looked  no  fur- 
ther than  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  Plate  fleets,  and 
had  neglected  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  her  power 
in  India.  England  is  ever  impoverished  by  war, 
even  when  she  is  most  successful  against  the  naval 
power  of  France  ;  and  she  owes  all  her  grandeur  to 
commerce.  The  Algerines,  who  support  themselves 
solely  by  piracies,  are  a  very  wretched  people." 

VOLTAIRE. 

RISE  OF  COMMERCE. 

England,  above  all  other  countries,  is  indebted  for 
its  present  glorious  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  to  the  superiority  of  its  commercial  connexions 
and  resources.  Commerce,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
c  2 
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is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  world  itself ;  necessity  set 
it  on  foot ;  tlie  desire  of  convenience  improved  it ; 
and  vanity,  luxury-,  and  avarice,  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  raise  it  to  its  present  pitch.  At  first,  it 
could  only  consist  in  the  exchange  of  things  neces- 
sary for  life.  The  ploughman  gave  his  corn  to  the 
shepherd,  and  received  milk  and  wool  in  exchange. 
This  method  of  commerce  still  exists  among  rude 
nations,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  Lapland, 
and  among  several  nations  on  the  shores  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

In  all  imperfectly  formed  societies  wliich  still 
adhere  to  this  rude  simplicity,  there  are  similar  modes 
of  exchange ;  thus,  the  Laplanders  and  the  savages 
of  America,  give  the  skins  of  the  minever,  ermine, 
and  beaver,  in  payment  of  the  goods  with  which 
they  are  supplied;  in  other  countries,  gold  dust, 
ivory,  shells.  Sec,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
some  countries,  cattle  formed  the  intermediate  article  ; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement,  a  certain  number 
of  sheep  or  oxen  were  given  in  exchange  for  provi- 
sions or  merchandize.  This  custom,  which  was  at- 
tended with  much  inconvenience,  existed  no  longer 
than  the  period  when  metals  were  first  introduced  iu 
commerce  as  a  standard  value. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  when  the  commerce,  by 
buying  and  selling,  first  began  ;  but  the  first  pieces  of 
luoney  made  to  replace  the  value  of  the  cattle  which 
were  before  the  medium  of  exchange  in  trade,  bore 
the  figures  and  names  of  the  animal  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  each  piece  of  money  was  of  the  precise 
value  of  the  animal  that  it  represented.  Thus  a 
hundred  pieces  on  which  was  the  picture  of  a  sheep. 
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were  equivalent  to  a  hundred  sheep  ;  and  the  piece 
of  money  which  bore  the  figure  of  an  ox  or  a  cow, 
sufficed  for  the  payment  of  one  of  those  animals. 

The  facility  afforded  to  commercial  intercourse  by 
means  of  money,  the  activity  which  it  inspires  in  circu- 
lation, and  its  influence  in  almost  every  transaction 
of  human  life,  cause  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  soul 
of  business. 

The  first  most  expert  and  most  daring  traders  of  all 
antiquity,  were  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  Carthaginians. 

Under  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  empires,  coraruerce 
was  cultivated  by  several  nations  ;  but  it  flourished 
more  considerably  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roruans, 
as  appears  from  the  great  number  of  their  colleges 
and  companies  of  merchants. 

The  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  barbarians,  brought  that  of  commerce 
along  with  it ;  or,  at  least,  suspended  its  ordinary  ope- 
ration for  some  time.  By  degrees  it  began  to  re- 
cover itself,  and  made  a  new  progress ;  especially  in 
Italy.  The  Pisans,  Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Vene- 
tians, abounding  in  shipping,  took  occasion  to  spread 
themselves  through  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant  and 
Egypt ;  bringing  thence  silk,  spices,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, with  which  they  furnished  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  Thus  was  the  modem  commerce 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  same  places  ;  and  thus  did  those 
famous  republics  acquire  their  lustre  and  power, 
which  were  considerably  increased  by  the  commercial 
eftects  of  the  crusades.  The  republics  furnished  the 
Crusaders  with  transports,  military  stores,  and  provi- 
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sions,  and  obtained  charters  very  favourable  to  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  tbeircommerce.  When 
Constantinople  was  taken  under  the  banner  of  the 
holy  cross,  many  valuable  branches  of  trade,  which 
formerly  centered  in  that  city,  were  transferred  to 
Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa. 

The  Germans  had,  however,  long  carried  on  a 
separate  commerce,  which  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
Romans,  nor  did  it  fall  with  theirs.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  German  cities  situ- 
ated on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  rivers  that 
communicate  with  it,  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic 
with  the  neighbouring  states.  As  their  commerce 
was  much  interrupted  by  pirates,  seventy-two  of  them 
united  together  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  and  were 
hence  called  Hanseatic,  or  Hans  towns.  These  floa- 
rished  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth,  century,  when  a  division  arose  among 
them.  About  the  same  time  a  new  passage  to  the 
Indies  was  discovered  by  the  Portugueze,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  settlements  made  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  Indies;  the  ancient  Italian 
and  Hanseatic  commerce  sunk  ;  and  the  chief  trade 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Portugueze. 

The  Portugueze  had  not  possessed  those  different 
branches  of  commerce  above  a  hundred  years,  when 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Dutch  began  to  share  it  with  them,  and  in  a  little 
time  dispossessed  them  of  almost  the  whole  of  it. 
The  English,  French,  Danes,  and  Hamburghers, 
excited  by  their  success,  soon  made  settlements  in  the 
Indies,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  And  lastly, 
America,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  became 
the  object  of  a  new,  vast,  and  most  important  com- 
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merce  for  all  the  nations  of   Europe  ;    and  of  tliis, 
Cadiz  and  Seville  were  made  the  centre. 

The  first  conquerors  of  this  new  world,  still  pos- 
sess the  greatest  part  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  preserve 
its  commerce  to  themselves  with  great  jealousy  ;  yet 
the  English,  French,  Portugueze,  and  Dutch,  have 
several  rich  and  flourishing  colonies,  either  in  the 
islands  or  on  the  continent;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
trade  of  Europe  has  not  suffered  by  the  new  com- 
merce with  America. 

The  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  tedious  and  difficult ;  the  situation  of 
Flanders,  the  flourishing  state  of  its  manufactures, 
together  with  the  free  fairs  of  that  country,  engaged 
the  merchants,  both  of  the  north  and  south,  to  esta- 
blish their  magazines  first  in  Bruges,  and  then  in 
Antwerp,  But  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Holland,  the  favourable  reception  it  gave  to  strangers, 
and  the  refuge  it  afforded  to  religious  exiles,  drew 
store  of  manufacturers  to  it,  as  well  as  manufactures; 
and  soon  sunk  the  commerce  of  Antwerp.  The 
same  reasons,  with  the  convenience  and  multitude  of 
the  ports  of  England,  the  goodness  of  the  wools,  and 
the  industry  of  the  workmen,  have  brought  hither  the 
better  part  of  the  commerce  of  Europe. 


ORIGIN  OF  AMBASSADORS. 

The  interests  of  commerce  have  frequently  made 
it  necessary  to  maintain  ambassadors  or  agents  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  purposes  either  of  war 
or  alliance  would  not  have  required  any.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Turkey  Company,  first  occasioned  the 
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cstablislnucnt  of  an  ordinary  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  first  English  embassies  to  Russia,  arose 
altogether  from  commercial  interests.  The  constant 
interference  wliich  those  interests  necessarily  occa- 
sioned between  the  subjects  of  the  different  states  of 
Europe,  has  introduced  the  custom  of  keeping  in  all 
neighbouring  countries,  ambassadors  or  ministers,  con- 
stantly resident,  even  in  the  time  of  peace.  This 
custom,  unknown  to  ancient  times,  is  not  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  that  is,  than 
the  time  when  commerce  first  began  to  extend  itself 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
when  they  began  to  attend  to  its  interests. 


TYRE. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  antiquity,  Tyre  was  the  most 
celebrated  for  the  extent  of  its  commerce.  The 
Tyrians  obtained  the  productions  of  the  East,  of  wliich 
it  was  the  grand  emporium,  by  sailing  up  the  Red  Sea 
or  Arabian  Gulf,  and  then  passing  across  Arabia 
Petrea  to  Rhinocolura. 

Alexander  seems  to  have  determined  on  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre,  in  order  to  found  a  city  which  he 
might  dignify  with  his  name,  and  enrich  with  the 
commerce  of  the  East;  for  which,  Alexandria  was 
placed  in  a  better  situation  than  Tyre. 

Of  Tyre,  "whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose 
traffickers  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth,"  there 
now  exists  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable 
cabins  arranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the 
name  of  streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better 
description,  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  town.  It 
still,  indeed,  makes  some  languishing  efforts  at  com- 
merce, and  continues  to  export  annually  to  Alex- 
andria, cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  to  a  very 
trifling  extent.  "  The  noble  dust  of  Alexander 
traced  by  the  imagination  till  found  stopping  a  beer 
barrel,"  would  scarcely  afford  a  stronger  contrast  of 
grandeur  and  debasement,  than  Tyre  at  the  period  of 
its  siege  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  modem  town  of 
Soor  erected  on  its  ashes. 


THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

The  conduct  of  the  commercial  nations  of  anti- 
quity towards  those  with  whom  they  dealt,  cannot 
be  without  interest  to  the  moderns,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits  ;  their  motives  of  action 
are  the  same,  and  they  will  therefore  discover  in  the 
display  of  the  means,  the  resources  and  the  politics 
of  the  Carthaginians,  the  true  science  of  commerce. 

Carthage,  so  well  known  by  its  wars  against  Rome 
and  its  final  destruction,  is  very  little  known  before 
those  events ;  its  historians,  if  ever  they  existed,  have 
not  been  preserved  to  our  days.  Contemporary 
writers  have  mentioned  Carthage  ;  Herodotus  who 
lived  during  its  greatest  splendour,  Polybius,  and 
Diodorus,  are  the  only  authors  who  can  impart  a 
knowledge  of  its  progress  as  a  commercial  republic, 
till  the  time  of  its  highest  grandeur,  namely,  just 
before,  and  during,  the  Persian  monarchy.  Caithage, 
like  all  the  other  establishments  made  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  was  a  Tyrian 
colony,  but  not  the   most  ancient  of  them.     In  its 
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infant  slate,  the  Cartliaginian  colony  acted  with  a 
prudence  becoming  its  vveakness,  by  keeping  up  a 
good  understanding  with  the  natives ;  but  when  they 
had  acquired  strength,  they  made  war  and  conquered 
the  aborigines,  though  they  did  not  subdue  thcin.  It 
was  their  interest  to  restrain  these  Nomadian,  or  Nu- 
midian  Africans,  and  to  change  their  habits,  for  the 
purpose  of  reigning  over  them.  The  first  care  was 
to  instruct  them  in  agriculture,  and  their  great  supe- 
riority' to  tiie  Romans  in  political  knowledge  was 
evinced  by  colonizing  their  citizens  on  various  points 
of  their  territory,  by  engaging  them  to  mingle  with 
the  natives,  and  by  these  unions  to  acquire  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  among 
the  ancients  a  people  who  better  understood  the 
colonial  system,  or  who  carried  it  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  colonies  which  Carthage  planted  in  Africa  and 
in  Europe,  were  always  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence; 
and  in  that  respect  she  displayed  a  more  sagacious 
policy  than  the  free  states  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Grecian 
icpublics.  In  the  interior,  population  w  as  augmented 
by  agriculture  and  civilization ;  and  the  colonial 
government  was  so  judicious,  that  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  means  of  stores,  placed  at  convenient 
distances,  tended  constantly  and  solely  to  the  benefit 
of  the  metropolis  :  by  thus  concentrating  all  their 
profits  in  one  single  point,  the  colonies  were  always 
prevented  from  attaining  such  a  degree  of  opulence 
as  should  make  them  desirous  of  relinquishing  the 
government  of  the  parent  state,  and  rendering  them- 
selves independent.  The  republic  very  properly 
gave  greater  extent  to  its  colonial  operations  than  to 
those  of  conquest,  but  even  to  the  object  of  their 
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preference  they  fixed  some  bounds  :  they  limited  it 
by  an  exact  reference  to  their  maritime  force  ;  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  one,  was  the  extent  of 
the  other ;  and  the  most  certain  proof  of  the  ex- 
actness with  which  the  Cartliaginians  observed  this 
rule  of  proportion  'u,  that  in  all  their  contests  with 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks,  they  were  never  de- 
prived of  a  single  colonial  possession ;  in  fact,  they 
only  formed  establishments  in  proportion  as  they 
possessed  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  felt  them- 
selves enabled  to  preserve  thera. 

Carthage  alone  opened  her  ports  to  foreign  ships 
and  foreign  merchants,  while  all  the  other  cities  of 
her  African  territory,  and  in  Sardinia,  durst  not  re- 
ceive any  vessels  but  those  of  the  republic.  It  was 
only  in  places  where  competition  could  not  be  avoided, 
as  in  Sicily,  that  the  accession  of  foreigners  was 
permitted;  and,  even  there,  it  was  guarded  by  ri- 
gorous restrictions.  Foreign  trade  was  transacted 
under  tiie  inspection,  and  in  presence,  of  Carthaginian 
officers  ;  and  all  sums  due  to  the  sellers  of  goods  were 
considered  as  public  debts,  and  placed  under  the 
national  guaranty.  This  mode  of  policy  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  some  modern  nations ;  it  probably 
suggested  the  navigation  act,  that  palladium  of  British 
commerce. 

The  articles  of  exchange  bet^veen  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  6cc.  con- 
sisted of  wine,  oil,  and  all  the  produce  of  their  ma- 
nufactories ;  in  return  for  which,  they  received  negro 
slaves,  diamonds,  and  gold.  From  Corsica  they  ob- 
tained honey,  wax,  and  raisins ;  on  the  coasts  of 
Etruria  they  found  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought ;  the 
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Baleares  gave  them  grain  and  excellent  mules;  in  the 
•western  seas  of  Europe,  they  obtained  tin,  amber,  «Scc. ; 
but  the  mines  of  Spain  always  formed  the  chief  com- 
mercial attraction,  and  the  most  abundant  source  of 
their  public  wealth. 

The  cities  strictly  subjected  to  Carthage,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  of  Phoenician  origin  which 
existed  previously,  as  Utica,  Leptis,  and  others,  which 
were  so  many  republics.  When  Carthage  became, 
by  its  riches,  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  these  republics 
did  not  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  independence,  but 
they  were  allies,  and  not  subjects  :  this  is  proved  by 
a  reference  to  two  treaties  made  between  the  people 
of  Carthage  and  the  Romans.  In  these  compacts, 
the  Carthaginians  gave  the  law  to  a  people  by  whom 
they  were  doomed  at  a  future  day  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Uticans  and  Tyrians  are  named  as 
allies.  De  Heeren,  with  the  assistance  of  Herodotus, 
has  enumerated  all  the  African  nations  who  inhabited 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Carthaginian  country,  from 
tlie  smaller  of  the  Syrtes  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrene  ; 
nations  which  were,  from  the  nature  of  their  soil, 
necessarily  erratic,  but  who  were  not,  on  that  account, 
less  serviceable  to  the  Carthaginians,  transporting,  by 
means  of  caravans,  their  merchandizes  to  the  interior 
of  Africa  :  these  caravans  crossed  the  deserts  of  Lybia 
to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  on  one  side  j  and  to  Upper 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  navigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginians extended  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
far  beyond  their  colonies  ;  but  the  discoveries  which 
they  made  in  parts  unknown  to  all  other  nations,  re- 
main a  secret  j  if  the  mystery  is  developed,    it    is 
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by  Herodotus,  to  whom  De  Heeren  gives  credit  for  as 
much  veracity,  as  other  ruodern  authors  liave  imputed 
to  him  of  its  opposite.  He  says,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, passing  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  traded  with 
a  barbarous  nation,  who  inhabited  the  coasts  of 
Lybia  ;  when  their  ships  arrived,  they  carried  their 
goods  on  shore,  and  leaving  them  on  the  beach,  re- 
turned to  their  vessels,  having  first  raised  a  smoke  by 
"way  of  signal.  The  natives  then  came  to  the  place, 
and  laying  down  quantities  of  gold  by  the  side  of  the 
goods,  retired  to  a  distance.  The  Carthaginians 
then  returned  to  the  spot,  and  if  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  gold  thus  tendered,  took  it,  and  set  sail 
immediately;  if  the  purchase  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficient, they  returned  on  board,  but  waited  till  the 
negroes  came  and  added  more  gold,  and  so  continued 
till  they  agreed  in  their  bargains.  In  these  transac- 
tions the  utmost  good  faith  was  observed  ;  the  traders 
never  touched  the  gold  till  it  became  equal  to  the 
value  of  their  goods  ;  and  the  savages  abstained  from 
the  merchandize  till  the  purchase  was  completed,  by 
the  gold  being  taken  away. 

A  fact  extremely  similar  is  related  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
in  his  account  of  Morocco.  He  mentions  a  negro 
city  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  west  of 
Tirabuctoo,  which  the  Moorish  merchants  dare  not 
enter.  The  negro  deposits  his  gold  without  the  town, 
and  leaves  it!  The  Moor  places  his  merchandize  by 
its  side,  and  retires !  The  negro  returns  and  takes 
his  choice,  and  no  instance  has  ever  occurred  of  deceit 
on  either  side.  Such  also,  according  to  Kotzebue,  is 
the  manner  of  dealing  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  one  of  the  islands  in  Behring's  straits,  in  exchanging 
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their  furs,  and  ready  made  articles  of  dress,  for  bead:?, 
tobacco,  and  wood  for  making  bows  and  arrows,  with 
the  Tschukutskoi.  The  stranger  first  comes  and  lays 
some  goods  on  the  shore,  and  then  retires ;  the 
American  comes,  looks  at  the  things,  puts  as  many 
skins  near  them  as  he  thinks  proper  to  give,  and  then 
also  goes  away.  Upon  this,  the  stranger  approaches, 
and  examines  what  is  otFered  to  Iiim  ;  if  he  is  satisfied 
with  it,  he  takes  the  skins  and  leaves  his  goods ;  but 
if  not,  then  he  lets  all  the  things  lie,  retires  a  second 
time,  and  expects  an  addition  from  the  purchaser. 
In  this  manner  the  dealing  is  carried  on  without 
speaking. 


THE  ROMANS. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Romans  appears  very 
unimportant,  when  compared  with  the  extensive  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  our  own  times.  They  traded, 
it  is  true,  not  only  to  the  East  Indies,  but  to  all  the 
ports  of  the  jMediterrancan,  and  occasionally  even  to 
those  of  England.  But  if  we  except  the  com  re- 
ceived on  the  account  of  government  from  Sicily  and 
the  Levant,  their  importations  consisted  of  little  else 
than  articles  of  mere  luxury  ;  and  having  no  export- 
able manufactures  of  their  own,  nor  any  surplus  pro- 
duct of  the  soil,  their  purchases  were  necessarily 
made  in  bullion ;  a  medium  which  must  of  itself 
have  narrowed  the  limits  of  their  commercial  dealings, 
if  other  causes  also  did  not  contribute  to  circumscribe 
them.  The  interests  of  commerce  were  little  under- 
stood, and  less  appreciated  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  men  of  capital  would  not  openly  devote  thcra- 
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selves  to  it,  and  it  was  relinquished  to  slaves  and  free- 
men, who  seldom  possessed  means  to  conduct  it  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Their  most  important  trade  was 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  yet  its  real  annual  amount 
fell  short  of  a  million  sterling ;  but  owing  to  the 
imposts  with  which  it  was  loadec/-,  the  vast  expense 
at  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  enormous  profits 
realized  by  those  engaged  in  it,  it  has  been  computed 
that  the  goods  cost  the  Italian  consumer  about  one 
hundred  times  their  original  value. 

The  merchant  ships  of  the  Romans  were  of  a  size 
proportioned  to  the  kind  of  coasting  trade  to  which 
they  were  necessarily  confined  by  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  navigation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  vessels  of  this  description 
were  considered  large  if  they  reached  the  burden  of 
fifty  tons.  Instances  of  much  larger  vessels  are  men- 
tioned, but  they  were  by  no  means  frequent. 


DIGNITY  OF  TRADE. 

Among  the  ancients,  commerce  did  not  appear 
unworthy  the  application  of  persons  of  the  first  rank. 
Solomon,  we  are  told,  frequently  joined  his  merchant 
fleets  with  those  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  for  their  voyage 
to  Opi.ir;  and  by  this  means,  though  in  a  little  king- 
dom, he  rendered  himself  the  richest  monarch  of  his 
time. 

Among  the  Romans,  commerce  was  considered 
dishonourable,  and  those  who  engaged  in  it  were  held 
in  contempt.  This  is  still  the  case  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  where  some  of  the  paltry  nobles,  whose 
whole  income  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  tradesman's 
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clerk  in  London,  will  not  be  seen  in  the  same  room 
with  any  person  engaged  in  trade,  or  with  one  de- 
scended from  a  mercliant. 

In  France,  the  nobles  arc  allowed  to  exercise  com- 
merce witiiout  derogating  from  their  nobility  :  by  an 
ordinance  of  Louis  XIIL,  merchants  are  allowed  to 
take  on  them  the  quality  of  nobles  ;  and  by  another 
of  Louis  XIV.,  they  are  declared  capable  of  being 
secretaries  of  state,  without  laying  aside  their  com- 
merce. 

In  our  own  country,  in  the  tenth  century,  King 
Atlielstan  passed  a  remarkable  law,  which  was  well 
calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and 
which  it  required  some  liberality  of  mind,  in  that 
age,  to  devise  ;  namely,  that  a  merchant,  who  had 
made  three  long  sea-voyages  on  his  own  account, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentle- 
man. It  may  be  added,  for  the  honour  of  trade, 
that  some  of  the  Italian  princes,  looking  on  them- 
selves as  the  chief  merchants  of  their  states,  do  not 
disdain  to  make  their  own  palaces  serve  as  magazines : 
and  tliere  are  several  kings  in  Asia,  as  well  as  most 
of  those  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Guinea,  wlio 
negociate  with  the  Europeans  by  their  factors,  and 
frequently  in  person. 


HERODOTUS  A  MERCHANT. 

M.  Malte  Brun  hazards  an  opinion,  equally  inge- 
nious and  probable,  that  the  great  father  of  history 
and  geography,  Herodotus,  was  a  merchant.  "  At 
Jjeast,"  says  he,  "  this  supposition  aftbrds  the  most 
natural  solution  of  his  long  voyages  and  numerous 
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connexions  ^vitli  nations  by  no  means  friends  to  the 
Greeks."  His  silence  respecting  commerce,  M.  M. 
Brim  fancies  arose  from  the  same  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Carthaginians  to  tiirovv  every  voyager  into 
the  sea  who  approached  Sardinia,  lest  the  sources  of 
their  commerce  and  riches  should  be  discovered. 


THE  CRUSADES. 

However  much  we  may  condemn  the  crusades  for 
their  extravagance  and  waste  of  human  lives,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  were  productive  of  very  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  extension  of  the  useful  arts  to 
countries  where  they  were  previously  unknown.  In 
their  progress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of 
the  cross  marched  through  countries  better  cultivated 
and  more  civilized  than  their  own  •.  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  behold  the  various  customs  and 
iu'^titutions  without  acquiring  information  and  im- 
provement. The  naval  power  of  the  Eastern  empire 
was  at  that  time  considerable.  Manufactures  of  the 
most  curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions  ; 
and  Cimstantinople  was  the  only  mart  in  Europe  for 
the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies. 

The  commercial  effects  of  the  crusades  were  very 
considerable.  The  first  armies  under  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  which  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  led  through  Germany  and  Hungary  to 
Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of 
the  march,  as  well  as  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabited  these  countries,  that  it  deterred 
others  from  taking  the  same  route  ;  so  that  rather 
than  encounter  so  many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by 
c  3 
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sea.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  furnished  the  trans- 
ports in  which  the^?  embarked.  The  sum  which  these 
cities  received  for  freight  from  such  numerous  armies, 
and  for  military  stores  and  provisions,  was  immense. 
Tlie  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders 
was  productive  of  advantages  still  more  permanent. 
There  are  charters  yet  extant,  containing  grants  to 
the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive immunities  in  the  several  settlements  which 
the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  commodities 
which  they  imported  or  exported,  are  thereby  ex- 
empted from  every  imposition ;  the  property  of 
entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime  towns,  and 
of  large  streets  and  houses  in  others,  is  vested  in 
them;  and  all  questions  arising  among  persons  settled 
Avithin  their  precincts,who  traded  under  their  protection, 
are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by 
judges  of  their  own  appointment.  When  the  Cru- 
saders seized  Constantinople,  and  placed  one  of  their 
own  number  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian  states 
were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians, 
who  had  planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  consi- 
derable share  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not 
neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages 
resulting  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves 
masters  of  part  of  the  ancient  Peleponnesus  in 
Greece,  together  with  some  of  the  most  fertile  islands 
in  the  Archipelago.  Many  valuable  branches  of  the 
coraraerce  which  formerly  centered  in  Constantinople, 
were  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus 
a  succession  of  events  occasioned  by  the  holy  war, 
opened  various  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  in 
such  abundance  into  these  cities,  that  it  occasioned  a 
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new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  ;  and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for 
liberty  and  independence,  that  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  Italy 
had  either  p\irchased  or  extorted  large  immunities 
from  the  emperors. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  crusades,  the  Italian 
states  established  a  regular  commerce  with  the  East, 
in  the  ports  of  Egj-pt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into 
their  own  territories  manufactures  of  various  kinds, 
and  carried  them  on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour. 
They  attempted  new  arts,  and  transplanted  from 
warmer  climates  to  which  they  had  been  deemed 
peculiar,  several  natural  productions,  which  now 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
commerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported 
from  Asia,  or  produced  by  their  own  skill,  they  dis- 
posed of  to  great  advantage  among  the  other  people 
of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  some  taste  for  ele- 
gance, unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by 
them. 


THE  HANSEATIC  LEAGUE. 

The  Hanseatic  League  is  the  most  powerful  com- 
mercial confederacy  known  in  history  ;  and  the  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  this  society,  attentive  only  to  com- 
mercial objects,  diffused  over  Europe  new  and  more 
liberal  ideas  concerning  justice  and  order,  wherever 
they  settled. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  while  the  Italians  in  the  South  of    Europe  were 
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cultivating  trade  with  such  industry  and  success,  tliat 
a  commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  Xortli.  As  the 
nations  around  the  Baltic  were  at  that  time  cxtremel^^ 
barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with  their  piracies, 
it  obliged  the  cities  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubeck,  soon 
after  they  began  to  open  some  trade  with  these  people, 
to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  de- 
rived such  advantages  from  this  union,  that  other 
towns  acceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  in  a  sliort 
time,  seventy-two  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
scattered  through  those  vast  countries  which  stretch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the 
Rhine,  joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  League,  whicli 
became  so  formidable,  that  its  alliance  was  courted, 
and  its  enmity  dreaded,  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 

The  members  of  this  powerful  association  formed 
the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  tiie 
middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common  laws, 
enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  supplied 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and  fixed  on 
difterent  towns  where  they  established  staples,  in 
which  their  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  in  the  height  of  its  power 
and  commerce,  gave  laws  in  commercial  concerns  to 
the  whole  northern  world,  and  they  were  often  but 
too  apt  to  make  an  unjust  use  of  their  power  for  tlie 
ruining  of  any  trade  not  confederated  with  tliem,  by 
making  an  arbitrary  order  at  their  general  assemblies, 
that  none  of  their  cities  should  traffic  or  correspond 
with  any  city  not  in  the  League.  Such  conduct 
could  nut  fail  to  stir  up  many  princes  to  be  their 
enemies,  who  were  therefore  continually  thwarting 
theircoramercial  interests:  and  towards  the  declension 
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of  this  confederacy,  we  find  even  some  German 
princes  inveighing  bitterly  against  thera,  as  the  mono- 
polizers and  engrossers  of  all  commerce. 

The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on 
the  Baltic  sea,  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ; 
the  shoals  of  herrings  at  that  time  frequented  the 
coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  eiFects 
of  this  fishery  are  thus  described  by  an  author  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  "  The  Danes,"  says  he,  "  who 
were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are 
now  clothed  in  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine  linen,  for 
they  abound  with  wealth,  flowing  from  their  annual 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  so  that  all  nations 
resort  to  them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
commodities,  that  they  may  purchase  herrings  which 
the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them." 

THE  LOMBARDS. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
commerce  of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard 
merchants  settled  in  every  dilFerent  kingdom.  They 
were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
several  governments;  and  enjoyed  extensive  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  The  operation  of  the  ancient 
barbarous  laws  concerning  strangers,  was  suspended 
with  respect  to  them  ;  and  in  France  they  were  ex- 
empted from  the  droit  d'  aubaine. 

As  the  Lombards  engrossed  the  trade  of  every 
kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  soon  became 
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niastersuof  its  cash.  Money,  of  course,  was  in  their 
hands  not  only  a  sign  of  the  value  of  their  commo- 
dities, but  became  an  object  of  commerce  itself. 
They^  dealt  largely  as  bankers  ;  and  in  an  ordinance 
in  the  year  1295,  we  find  them  styled  mercatores  and 
campsores.  The  Lombards  carried  on  this  as  well  as 
some  other  branches  of  tlieir  conmierce,  with  some- 
wliat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to  mo- 
nopolizers, who  are  not  restrained  by  rivalship.  An 
absurd  opinion  wliich  prevailed  in  the  middle  apes, 
was,  however,  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  their 
exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  apology 
for  them.  Commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
advantage,  unless  the  persons  who  lend  a  sum  are 
allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  their  money, 
and  as  a  compensation  for  the  risk  which  they  run  in 
permitting  another  to  tralFic  with  their  stock.  This 
premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries, 
some  of  the  states  of  America  excepted,  and  is  called 
the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the  fathers  of  the 
church  preposterously  applied  the  prohibitions  of 
usury  in  scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal  interest, 
and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen  misled  by 
Aristotle,  whose  sentiments  they  followed  implicitly, 
and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same  error,  and 
enforced  it.  Tlius  the  Lombards  found  themselves 
engaged  in  a  traffic  which  was  deemed  criminal  and 
odious,  and  subject  to  punishment  if  detected.  They 
were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  pre- 
mium which  they  might  have  claimed,  if  tlieir  trade 
had  been  open  and  authorised  by  law.  They  exacted 
a  sum  proportionate  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a 
discovery- 
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The  Lombards  were  established  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, particuiarlj  as  bankers  in  a  street  which  still 
bears  their  name.  The  three  gilt  balls  which  now 
adorn  the  shops  of  pawnbrokers,  were  the  arms  of 
the  Lombards,  and  were  generally  attached  to  their 
respective  houses  in  England. 

INFANCY  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

In  England  the  progress  of  commerce  was  extremely 
slow,  and  this  country  was  one  of  the  last  nations  in 
Europe  to  availitself  of  its  natural  commercial  advan- 
tages. Before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  all  the 
wool  of  England,  except  a  small  quantity  made  into 
coarse  cloths  for  home  consumption,  w^as  sold  to  the 
Flemings  or  Lombards,  and  manufactured  by  them. 
All  foreign  goods  were  brought  into  England  by  the 
Lombard  or  Haiiseatic  merchants.  The  English  ports 
were  frequented  by  ships  both  from  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe  ;  and  they  tamely  allowed  foreigners 
to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  supply  of  their 
wants. 

The  first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record, 
is  that  with  Haquin,  King  of  Norway,  in  1'217 ;  but 
the  English  did  not  venture  to  trade  in  their  own 
ships  to  the  Baltic,  until  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
that  they  sent  any  ships  into  the  Mediterranean,  or 
to  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

To  Edward  the  Third,  England  is  indebted  for 
giving  the  first  impulse  to  commerce,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  among  his  subjects. 
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By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions, 
as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement 
and  regulation  of  trade,  he  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  England ;  and  first  turned 
the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people  to- 
wards those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the 
highest  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

So  rapidly  did  the  commerce  of  England  advance 
from  this  time,  that  in  the  28th  year  of  the  same 
king,  the  balance  of  commerce  in  her  favour  was 
nearly  equal  to  ^800,000  of  our  money.  "  Thus,"  as 
Sir  William  Temple  says,  "  when  England  had  but 
a  very  small  foreign  commerce,  we  were  rich  in  pro- 
portion to  our  neighbours,  by  selling  so  much  more 
than  we  bought,  even  though  we  maintained  such 
mighty  wars  in  France,  and  carried  our  victorious 
arms  into  the  heart  of  Spain." 

PREVENTION  OF  FAIMINE. 
A  person  who  passes  from  the  trading  towns  and 
cultured  fields  of  England,  to  the  Hebridian  isles,  or 
remote  parts  of  Ireland,  is  astonished  at  the  compa- 
rative wretchedness  of  their  destitute  inhabitants ;  but 
few  consider  that  these  scenes  of  misery  only  exhibit 
aview  of  what  Europe  was,  ere  the  spirit  of  commerce 
diffused  the  blessings  which  naturally  flow  from  her 
improvements.  In  the  Hebrides,  the  failure  of  a  har- 
vest almost  depopulates  an  island.  Having  little  or  no 
traffic  to  purchase  grain,  numbers  of  the  young  people 
betake  themselves  to  the  continent  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment and  food,  leaving  a  few  less  adventurous 
behind  to  beget  a  new  race,  the  heirs  of  the  same 
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misfortunes.  From  the  same  cause,  from  the  want  of 
traffic,  the  kingdom  of  England  has  often  felt  more 
dreadful  effects  than  these.  Even  in  the  days  when 
her  Henries  and  Edwards  plumed  themselves  with  the 
trophies  of  France,  how  often  has  famine  spread  ail 
her  horrors  over  city  and  village  ?  Our  modern  his- 
tories neglect  this  characteristical  feature  of  ancient 
days  ;  but  the  rude  chronicles  of  those  ages  informs 
us,  that  three  or  four  times,  in  almost  every  reign  of 
long  continuance,  was  England  thus  visited.  The 
failure  of  one  crop  was  then  severely  felt ;  and  two  bad 
harvests  together,  were  almost  insupportable.  But 
commerce  has  now  opened  another  scene ;  it  has 
armed  government  with  the  happiest  power  that  can 
be  exerted  by  the  rulers  of  a  nation— the  power  to 
prevent  every  extremity  which  may  possibly  arise 
from  a  deficiency  of  native  produce  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  people. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SILK  TO  EUROPE. 

As  a  valuable  merchandize  of  small  bulk  is  capable 
of  defraying  the  expense  of  land  carriage,  no  sooner 
was  the  use  of  silk  introduced  among  the  Romans 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  than  caravans 
were  employed,  which  traversed  the  whole  latitude 
of  Asia  in  two  hundred  and  forty  three  days,  from 
the  Chinese  Ocean  to  the  sea  coast  of  Syria.  Silk 
•was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the 
Persian  merchants,who  frequented  the  fairs  of  Arme- 
nia and  Nisibis  ;  but  this  trade,  which  in  the  interval 
of  truce  was  oppressed  by  avarice  and  jealousy,  was 
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totally  interrupted  by  the  long  wars  of  tlie  rival  mo- 
narchies. 

The  most  savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated 
the  seeds  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region 
uhich  is  celebrated  as  one  of  (he  four  gardens  of 
Asia  ;  the  cities  of  Samarcund  and  Bochara  are  ad- 
vantageously seated  for  the  exciiange  of  its  various 
productions  ;  and  their  merchants  purchased  from  the 
Chinese,  the  raw  or  manufactured  silk  which  they 
transported  into  Persia  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. In  the  vain  capital  of  China,  the  Sogdian  cara- 
vans were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  of 
tributary  kingdoms  ;  and  if  they  returned  in  safety, 
the  bold  adventure  was  rewarded  with  exorbitant 
gain. 

To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers  and  the  tyrants  of 
Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  the  southern  road  ; 
and  traversing  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  discerned 
the  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and  pa- 
tiently expected  in  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar, 
the  annual  fleets  of  the  West. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon,  at  an  equal  distance  as  it 
was  computed  from  their  respective  countries,  the 
silk  merchants  of  China,  who  had  collected  in  their 
voyages,  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  sandalwood, 
maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  saw  with  concern,  that  the  Persians  had 
occupied  by  land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this  im- 
portant supply,  and  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects 
was  continually  drained  by  a  nation  of  enemies  and 
idolators.    An  active  government  would  have  restored 
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the  trade  of  Egypt,  and  the  tiavigalion  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  had  decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire:  and  the  Roman  vessels  might  have  sailed 
for  the  purchase  of  si!k,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of 
Malacca,  or  even  of  China.  Justinian  embraced  a 
more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  his 
Christian  allies,  the  Ethiopians  of  Abyssinia,  who 
had  recently  acquired  the  arts  of  navigation,  tlie 
spirit  of  trade,  and  the  seaport  of  Adulis.  Along  tlie 
African  coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in  search 
of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics;  but  they  wisely  de- 
clined an  unequal  competition,  in  wliich  the^^  must 
always  be  prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians 
to  the  markets  of  India,  and  the  Emperor  submitted  to 
the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  gratified  by 
an  unexpected  event. 

The  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Indians ;  a 
church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Missionaries 
pursued  the  footsteps  of  commerce  to  the  extremities 
of  Asia.  Two  Persian  monks  had  long  resided  in 
China,  who  amidst  their  pious  occupations,  viewed 
with  a  curious  eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese, 
the  manufactures  of  silk,  and  the  myriads  of  silk- 
worms, whose  education  (either  on  trees  or  in  houses) 
had  once  been  considered  as  the  labour  of  Queens.  They 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  impracticable  to  transport 
the  short-lived  insect,  but  that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous 
progeny  might  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a  dis- 
tant climate.  Religion  or  interest  had  more  power 
over  thePersian  monks,  than  the  love  of  their  country. 
After  a  long  journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
imparted  their  project  to  the  Emperor,  and  were  libe- 
rally ejicouraged  by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Justi- 
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nian.  To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  has  seemed  more  de- 
serving of  a  minute  relation,  than  the  labours  of  these 
missionaries  of  commerce,  who  again  entered  China, 
deceived  a  jealous  people  by  concealing  the  eggs  of 
the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph with  the  spoils  of  the  Eai-t.  Under  their  direc- 
tion, the  eggs  were  hatched  at  the  proper  season  by 
the  artificial  heat  of  dung  ;  the  worms  were  fed  with 
mulberries;  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign 
climate ;  a  sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved 
to  propogate  the  race,  and  trees  were  planted  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  of  the  rising  generation.  Ex- 
pense and  reflection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  at- 
tempt ;  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors  acknowledged 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  in- 
ferior to  the  natives  of  China  in  the  manufactures  of 
silk,  in  which  both  China  and  Constantinople  have 
since  been  surpassed  by  the  industry  of  modern  Europe. 


BRUGES. 

The  city  of  Bruges,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
a  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  Europe ;  in  it  were 
consuls  for  the  regulation  of  trade  from  all  the  diiferent 
cities  and  countries ;  and  national  warehouses  and 
magazines  to  deposit  their  goods,  which  were  brought 
here  as  the  great  mart.  Navigation  was  then  so  im- 
perfect, that  a  voyage  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
IMediterranean  could  not  be  performed  in  one  summer. 
For  that  reason,  a  magazine  or  storehouse,  half  way 
between  the  commercial  cities  in  the  North  and  those 
in    Italy,  became  necessary.     Bruges  was  pitched 
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upon  as  the  most  convenient  station.  This  choice 
introduced  great  wealth  into  the  low  countries. 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  articles 
of  the  North  ;  and  for  the  Indian  goods,  as  well  as 
domestic  productions,  imported  by  the  Italian  States. 
The  extent  of  its  commerce  in  Indian  goods  witli 
Venice,  alone  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year 
1318,  iive  Venetian  galeasses  of  considerable  burden, 
laden  with  Indian  goods,  arrived  at  Bruges,  in  order 
■to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair. 

Bruges  was  then  very  powerful,  and  the  wives  of 
the  citizens  vied  in  splendour  with  majesty.  "I 
thought,"  said  a  Queen  of  France,  who  happened  to 
pass  through  this  opulent  city  in  the  zenith  of  its 
commercial  prosperity,  "  I  had  been  a  great  queen, 
but  at  Bruges  I  find  fifty  queens  as  finely  apparelled 
as  myself." 

In  the  year  1489,  the  citizens  of  Bruges  had  the 
folly  to  arrest  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  had 
married  Alary,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  to 
affront  his  domestics,  and  mal-treat  his  ofiicers.  They 
even  demanded  assistance  from  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Gueldres.  This  tumult,  which  continued 
fourteen  months,  was  fatal  to  Bruges.  The  citizens 
at  last  implored  the  clemency  of  the  prince ;  who, 
however,  condemned  fifty-six  of  them  to  death, 
banished  several  others,  and  fined  the  city  in  an  im- 
mense sum.  From  that  time  Bruges  began  to  decline, 
and  Antwerp  became  its  rival,  and  soon  its  superior, 
in  commercial  transactions. 
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ANTWERP. 


Two  centuries  ago,  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  state  in  Europe,  two  thou- 
sand iive  hundred  merchant  vessels  arriving  in  its  port 
annually.  It  is  recorded,  that  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandize imported  in  1550,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  millions  of  gold  ;  and  one  of  its 
merchants  lent  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  a  million  of 
money,  and  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to  hira, 
burnt  the  bond  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon. 

Since  that  time,  when  the  United  Provinces  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  government,  having  got 
possession  of  the  entrance  of  the  Scheldt,  they  built 
forts  on  the  sides,  and  sunk  obstructions  in  the 
Channel,  to  prevent  a  free  navigation ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  was  ruined,  and 
grass  now  grows  befsre  the  warehouses  of  those  who 
were  once  tlie  greatest  merchants  in  the  world. 

When  Antwerp  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
and  possessing  an  immense  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
built  their  celebrated  Bourse  or  Exchange,  the  no- 
blest in  Europe  at  the  time,  for  the  daily  resort  of 
merchants  of  all  nations.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
edifice  was  the  following  inscription  in  Latin  :  "  The 
Senate  and  People  of  Antwerp  erected  this  Structure 
for  the  accommodation  of  Merchants  of  all  nations 
and  languages,  and  for  an  ornament  to  their  City,  in 
the  year  1531.'* 

The  original  name  of  Bourse,  given  to  such  edifices 
in  several  cities  of  Europe,  is  thus  stated  by  Guic- 
ciardini.     There  was,  it  seems,  before  this  time,  a 
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square  commodiously  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  of  Bruges,  in  which  stood  a  large  building  that 
had  been  erected  by  the  noble  family  of  La  Bourse, 
whose  coat  of  arms  on  its  walls,  was  three  purses. 
The  merchants  of  Bruges  made  this  old  house  the 
place  of  their  daily  assemblies  ;  and,  when  afterwards 
they  went  to  the  fairs  of  Antwerp  and  Mons,  they 
called  the  places  they  found  there  for  the  assembling 
of  the  merchants,  by  the  name  of  La  Bourse,  or  the 
Bourse;  which  name  was  generally  adopted,  except 
in  England,  for  similar  edifices. 


EARLY  COMMERCE  OF  FRANCE. 

The  ancient  Gauls  had  no  other  intercourse  but 
such  as  was  suited  to  savage  nations  whose  wants  are 
always  few.  Their  connexions  abroad  were  still  more 
circumscribed.  Some  navigators  from  Vannes  carried 
earthenware  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  bartered  it 
for  dogs,  slaves,  pewter,  and  furs.  Such  of  these 
articles  as  they  could  not  dispose  of  at  home,  were 
conveyed  to  Marseilles,  and  there  exchanged  for 
wines,  stuffs,  and  spice,  which  were  brought  thither 
by  traders  from  Italy  or  Greece. 

This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all  the 
Gauls.  It  appears,  from  Caesar's  account,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgia  had  prohibited  the  importation 
of  all  foreign  articles,  as  tending  to  corrupt  their 
morals.  The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gauls  were  not 
so  strict ;  their  growing  passion  for  foreign  goods, 
with  which  they  could  be  supplied  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  which  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase, 
induced  them  to  apply   to  a  kind  of  labour  which 
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the}^  liad  never  thought  of  before :  they  picked 
up  all  the  gold  dust  that  was  brought  down  with  the 
sand  along  the  streams  of  several  of  their  rivers. 

After  Gaul  submitted  to  the  arras  of  the  Romans, 
commerce  increased  considerably.  Sea  ports  were 
opened  at  Aries,  Narbonne,  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
places.  Magnificent  roads  were  every  where  con- 
structed, the  ruins  of  which  we  still  behold  with 
astonishment.  Every  navigable  river  had  its  com- 
pany of  merchants,  to  whom  considerable  privileges 
were  granted.  This  rising  spirit  was  checked  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations, 
who  laid  such  heavy  oppressions  on  commerce,  that 
frequently  the  goods  brought  to  market  did  not  pay 
the  preliminary  expences  imposed  on  them. 

Dagobert  roused  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  seventh  centiny.  Fairs  were  opened,  to  which 
the  Saxons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from  England  ; 
the  Jews  with  jewels,  and  gold  or  silver  plate ;  the 
Sclavonians  with  all  the  metals  of  the  North  ;  traders 
from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and  Spain,  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  respective  countries,  and  those  they 
received  from  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria  ;  and  mer- 
chants of  every  province  in  the  kingdom  with  what- 
ever their  soil  and  their  industry  afforded.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  prosperity  was  of  short  duration j  it 
disappeared  under  the  indolent  kings  who  succeeded 
Dagobert,  and  was  not  revived  until  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne. 

Another  dark  period  succeeded  when  the  sceptre 
departed  from  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  until  the 
reign  of  St.  Louis,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce 
trade  into  the  system  of  government.     Before  this 
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time,  it  was  only  the  operation  of  chance  and  of 
circumstances.  He  brought  it  under  the  regulation 
of  stated  laws,  and  he  himself  drew  up  statutes 
which  have  served  as  a  model  for  those  that  have 
since  been  enacted. 

These  steps  led  the  way  to  measures  of  greater 
importance.  The  old  law  which  forbade  the  expor- 
tation of  all  productions  of  the  kingdom,  was  still  in 
force  ;  but  Louis  removed  this  impediment,  expecting 
that  a  free  exportation  would  restore  to  the  nation 
those  treasures  which  his  imprudent  expedition  had 
lavished. 

Philip,  the  son  of  St.  Louis,  endeavoured  to  transfer 
to  Nisraes,  a  city  under  his  jurisdiction,  part  of  the 
trade  carried  on  at  Montpelier,  which  belonged  to  the 
King  of  Arragon.  The  privileges  he  granted,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  an  object  of  little  consequence.  The  Italians 
supplied  the  kingdom  with  spices,  perfumes,  silks, 
and  all  the  rich  stuffs  of  the  East ;  but  the  arts  had 
not  made  such  a  progress  in  France  as  to  afford  their 
own  manufactures  in  exchange,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
so  many  articles  of  luxury. 

Philip  le  Bel,  sensible  of  these  truths,  found 
means  to  improve  agriculture,  so  as  to  answer  the 
demands  of  foreign  importations  ;  and  these  he  re- 
duced by  establishing  new  manufactures,  and  im- 
proving the  old  ones. 

Since  that  period,  commerce  and  manufactures 
advanced  in  progress,  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of 
feudal  tyranny ;  and  though  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  to  Henry  IV.  the  civil  wars  retarded  the 
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progress  of  commerce,  yet  it  revived  under  the  splen- 
did administration  of  Sully. 

Voltaire  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  says, 
"  the  French,  tliough  possessed  of  harbours,  both  on 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  yet  without  a 
navy.;  and  though  immersed  in  luxury,  had  only  a 
few  coarse  manufactures.  The  Jews,  Genoese,  Vene- 
tians, Portugueze,  the  Flemings,  Dutch,  and  English, 
trade  successively  for  us,  we  being  ignorant  even  of 
the  first  principles  of  commerce." 

The  remark  of  Voltaire  will  with  some  qualifica- 
tion apply  to  almost  any  period  of  the  history  of 
France,  for  although  her  commerce  was  sometimes 
actively  prosecuted,  yet  its  prosperity  lias  been  per- 
petually fluctuating  and  wanting  in  that  stability, 
which  a  regular  and  well  arranged  system  alone  can 
secure,  and  without  which  no  country  will  long  main- 
tain pre-eminence. 


JACQUES  CCEUR. 

Jacques  Cceur,  Intendant  General  of  Finances 
under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  who  perhaps  ever  ex- 
isted. When  the  king  undertook  the  reconquest  of 
Normandy,  Jacques  Coeur  raised  an  arm}'  at  his  own 
expense,  and  lent  several  millions  to  his  sovereign 
for  the  purpose  of  this  expedition.  While  he  occupied 
the  place  of  Minister  of  Finances,  he  traded  with 
his  own  ships  to  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  Barbary. 
He  imported  into  Europe  furs,  silk  stuffs,  and  silver. 
In  all  the  towns  of  France,  and  in  every  capital  of 
Europe,  he  had  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  foreign 
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commodities  on  his  account ;  and  his  prolits  annually 
are  said  to  have  exceeded  tiiosc  of  all  the  merchants 
of  France  beside. 


MERCHANTS  OF  THE  STAPLE. 

The  merchants  of  the  Staple  were  the  first  and 
most  ancient,  and  were  so  called  from  their  exporting 
the  staple  wares  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  wool  and 
skins,  lead  and  tin.  The  grower  of  wool  contented 
himself  at  first  with  the  sale  of  it  at  his  own  door,  or 
at  the  next  town.  Thence  arose  a  class  of  men  who 
bought  it  from  him,  and  became  a  medium  between 
the  grower  and  the  foreign  cloth  merchants. 

In  1319,  the  company  had  the  legal  form  of  a 
corporation,  with  all  its  proper  titles,  and  was  the 
oldest  mercantile  corporation  in  England.  Edward  II. 
had,  for  the  better  collecting  his  duty  on  wool,  or- 
dained, that  the  staple  for  it  should  be  fixed  at  one 
certain  place  or  fort  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Antwerp 
was  fixed  ;  it  was  afterwards  successively  removed  to 
St.  Omer's,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Louvain,  Mechlin, 
Calais. 

In  1353,  the  staple  was  fixed  at  Westminster, 
which  caused  so  great  a  resort  of  traders,  that  from  a 
village  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  ;  and  in 
1378,  it  was  removed  to  the  place  still  named 
Staples  Inn  in  Holborn,  where  it  continued  prin- 
cipally until  it  was  superseded  by  the  company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers. 
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MERCHANT  STRANGERS. 

The  usual  English  appellation  for  foreigners,  o7 
alien  merchants,  was,  in  former  times,  that  of  mer- 
chant strangers  ;  and  in  the  early  period  of  English 
commerce,  it  was  a  law,  that  the  aggregate  body  of 
every  particular  nation  of  foreigners  residing  here, 
were  bound  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanors  of  every 
individual  of  their  number. 

The  first  encouragement  ever  given  to  merchant 
strangers  in  England,  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
who  made  a  statute  for  enabling  merchants,  as  well 
in  fairs  and  markets,  as  in  towns  and  cities,  effectually 
to  recover  their  debts  ;  "  the  want  of  wliich  good 
regulation,"  says  the  preamble  to  the  act,  "  has  occa- 
sioned many  merchants  to  fall  into  poverty,  and  also 
hindered  foreign  merchants  from  coming  into  this 
realm  with  their  merchandize,  to  the  great  damage  of 
merchants,  and  of  all  the  realm." 

The  foreign  merchants  had  been  expelled  the  king- 
dom by  Parliament,  when  Edward  I.  recalled  them  j 
but  no  sooner  was  this  done,  than  the  city  of  London 
earnestly  petitioned  the  king  to  send  them  away 
again;  but  he  refused,  returning  for  answer,  "The 
king  is  of  opinion  that  merchant  strangers  are  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  therefore  against  expelling  them."  The  same  king 
afterwards  granted  them  a  charter,  styled,  charta  mer- 
catoria,  which  while  it  gave  them  protection  and  pri- 
vileges, laid  the  first  great  duties  on  merchandize. 

In  1477,  the  merchant  strangers  were,  by  an  act  of 
the  English    parliament,  enjoined  "  to  employ  the 
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money  received  for  their  merchandizes  upon  the  com- 
modities of  the  reahu  ;"  and  Henry  VIII.,  by  an  ill- 
judged  proclamation,  afterwards  enforced  this  fata! 
measure,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  commerce  of  tlio 
realm;  though  his  proclamation  stated  that  such  a 
s^'stem  had  long  "  proved  a  great  benefit  to  both 
king  and  subject."  The  same  king  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  power  of  remitting  to  merchant  strangers 
the  duties  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay  i 
which  power  was  confirmed  to  him  by  an  abject  par- 
liament. 

Charles  the  Second  was  the  first  English  monarch 
who  afforded  to  merchant  strangers  due  protection 
and  encouragement,  by  taking  off  the  alien  duties 
on  all  native  produce  and  manufactures  exported  by 
foreigners  ;  thereby  putting  them  on  a  level  with 
English  subjects. 

THE  MEDICI  FAJVIILY. 

From  the  bosom  of  commerce  sprung  the  illustrious 
family  of  Medici,  which  in  celebrity  has  eclipsed 
those  of  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  John 
de  Medici,  whose  influence  and  ascendancy  in  the 
councils  of  the  commonwealth  arose  not  more  from 
his  vast  possessions,  than  from  his  virtue  and  be- 
neficence, was  the  first  banker  and  merchant  of 
Italy.  Cardinal  Colonna,  after  his  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  name  of  Martin  the  Fifth, 
when  reduced  to  apply  to  him  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, scrupled  not  to  pledge  to  him  the  pontifical 
crown;  and  afterwards  created  him  Duke  of  Monte- 
verdi. At  his  death,  notwithstanding  tlu  immense 
1- 
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treasures  which  he  bequeathed  1o  his  family,  yet  so 
bouiulless  had  been  his  largesses  and  donations  to  the 
necessitous  among  his  fellow  citizens,  that  he  was  at- 
tended to  the  grave  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  liis 
weeping  countrymen,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of 
"  Father  of  the  Poor."  Cosmo,  his  eldest  son,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  virtues,  and  far  excelled  him  in  strength 
of  genius,  power,  and  re[)utation.  Banished  from 
Florence  by  a  triumphant  faction,  he  was  recalled 
only  to  enjoy  an  augmented  degree  of  public  coiili- 
dence.  His  influence,  always  exerted  to  produce  the 
n)ost  beneficial  and  laudable  etFccts,  attained  a 
strength  and  solidity  which  no  despotism  couhl  have 
conferred.  Constantly  engaged  in  commerce,  he  em- 
ployed and  enriched  a  multitude  of  persons,  who  in 
return  sustained  his  own  greatness.  His  vessels  traded 
to  every  port  ;  and  his  factors  at  Constantinople, 
Cairo,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Lesser  Asia,  enjoyed 
the  most  distinguished  consideration.  The  Sultans  of 
Egypt,  the  Emirs  of  Babylon,  and  the  Turkish  Em- 
perors, were  all  connected  with  him  by  commercial 
lies.  'Ihe  Paloeologi,  in  whose  family  expired  the 
Empire  of  Constantinople,  sold  him  the  jewels  and 
splendid  furniture  of  tlie  imperial  palaces,  during  the 
state  of  depression  to  which  they  were  reduced  pre- 
vious to  their  final  destruction  by  INIahomet  the 
Second.  To  the  clainis  to  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  of  posterity  which  ccnnmtrce  and  riches 
could  confer,  Cosrao  added  another  by  his  princely 
protection  of  letters.  Tiie  meniorable  era,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  "  the  age  of  the  JMedici," 
commenced  with  Cosuio,  and  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  literature.     His  house  was   the  asvluia  of 
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genJiis  and  talents,  from  every  part  of  Italy  ami 
Greece.  The  must  precious  iuanuscrlj)ts,  preserved 
by  his  care  from  the  barbarous  rage  of  the  Turks,  and 
purchased  by  his  order,  were  transmitted  to  future 
times.  Numbers  of  learned  men,  driven  by  the 
Turkish  Sultans  to  take  refuge  in  Florence  and  other 
Italian  states,  received  from  his  bounty  a  liberal  pro- 
vision, and  repaid  him  by  their  grateful  eulogiunis;. 
More  fortunate  in  the  close  of  life  than  Pericles, 
Cosmo,  after  having  presided  during  thirty  years 
over  the  republic,  duiing  whiv-h  time  he  embellished 
the  capital  with  monuments  of  utility  and  magnili- 
cence,  expired  at  a  ver^^  advanced  age,  free  from  the 
infirmities  with  which  it  is  u'^ually  accoiapanied.  His 
memory  was  inexpressibly  dear  to  his  countrymen, 
who,  by  a  public  decree,  inscribed  on  his  tomb  the 
glorious  title  of  "  Father  of  his  Countiy." 


BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 
The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  introduc- 
liuu  of  bills  of  exchange  in  the  mercantile  worUi, 
was  the  banishment  from  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus  and  Pliilip  the  Long,  of  the  Jews, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  took  refuge  in  Lombardy.  Oa 
their  leaving  the  kingdom,  they  had  comiuitted  to  the 
care  of  some  persons  in  whom  they  could  place  con- 
hdence,  such  of  their  property  as  they  could  not 
carry  with  them.  Having  fixed  their  abode  in  a 
new  country,  they  iurnished  various  foreign  mer- 
chants and  traveller?,  whom  they  had  commissioned 
to  fetch  away  their  fortunes,  with  secret  letters,  which 
were  accepted  in  France  by  those  who  had  the  care 
i;    2 
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of  their  effects.  Thus  the  luciit  of  the  invention  of 
exchanges,  belongs  to  tlie  Jews  exclusively.  They 
discovered  the  means  of  substituting  impalpable 
riches  for  palpable  ones,  the  former  being  transmiss- 
able  to  all  parts,  without  leaving  behind  them  any 
traces  indicative  of  the  way  they  have  taken. 


BANKS. 

As  soon  as  the  simple  method  of  transfers  and 
deposits  by  means  of  an  oflice  for  the  purpose  was 
experienced,  and  the  advantages  felt  which  commerce 
might  derive  from  such  a  manner  of  accoimts,  the 
credit  and  circulation  of  banks  were  invented,  and 
their  uses  discovered. 

1.  Bank  of  Venice. 

The  republic  of  Venice  may  boast  of  having 
given  the  first  examjile  to  Europe  of  an  establishment 
altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  commercial  system.  There  is  jicrhaps 
nothing  which  more  strongly  jiroves  the  extent  of  the 
commerce  at  Venice,  than  that  it  was  the  first  to  esta- 
blish a  public  bank,  since  mercantile  transactions 
must  have  been  numerous  and  extensive  before  such 
an  institution  could  be  fully  perceived,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade  could  be  so  fully  understood,  as  to 
form  the  regulations  proper  for  conducting  it  with 
success. 

In  1171,  the  republic  being  hard  pressed  by  war, 
levied  a  forced  contribution  on  the  richest  of  its  citi- 
zens, giving  them  the  engagement  of  a  perpetual 
onnuity   of  4   per  cent.     The  lenders  established   a 
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bureau,  (if  office,  for  the  receipt  and  repartition   of 
lljis  interest. 

I'his  cliamber  became  the  Bank  of  Venice ;  but 
at  wliat  period,  or  on  what  other  basis,  vse  are  igno- 
rant. In  the  defect  of  historic  evidence,  let  us 
endeavotir  to  state  what  may  be  reasonably  conjec- 
tured of  the  matter. 

As  the  interest  of  this  loan  was  always  paid  punc- 
tually, every  registered  claim  in  the  books  of  this 
office  might  be  considered  a  productive  capital  ;  and 
these  claims,  or  the  right  of  receiving  this  annuity, 
were  probably  often  transferred  by  demise  or  cession 
from  one  to  another. 

The  bureau  of  Venice,  in  effect,  became  a  deposit 
bank.  In  1423,  its  revenues  amounted  to  above 
^£200,000,  cliiefly  received  from  the  government  of 
the  republic. 

Though  this  bank  appears  to  have  been  established 
without  a  capital  dejjosited,  its  shares  and  credit  were 
s<j  well  supported,  that  its  bills  at  all  times  bore  a 
premium  above  the  current  money  of  the  state. 

The  invasion  of  the  French  in  1797,  terminated 
tlie  prosperity  of  this  bank ;  the  freedom  of  the  city 
and  the  independence  of  the  state  being  lost,  the 
guarantee,  and  consequently  the  credit,  of  this  ancient 
bank  vanished  like  a  dream. 

2.  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
Tliis  bank  was  founded  in  1609,  on  strictly  com- 
mercial principles  and  views,  and  not  to  afford  any 
assistance  to  the  state,  or  meddle  with  its  finances. 
Amsterdam  was  then  an  entrepot,  a  perpetual  fair, 
where  the  products  of  the  whole  earth  were  collected 
and  exchanged.  This  great  connucrce  brought  at 
E   3 
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that  time  to  this  city  the  coins  of  all  Europe;  hiii 
often  worn  and  defaced,  reducing  their  average  value 
9  per  cent,  below  that  of  their  original  stani[)  and 
issue.  The  new  coins  no  sooner  appeared,  than  they 
were  melted  or  exported.  The  merchants  could 
never  find  enough  of  tliem  to  pay  their  acceptances 
and  engagements,  and  the  rate  or  value  of  bills 
became  variable  to  a  great  degree  of  lluctuation,  in 
spite  of  all  the  regulations  made  to  prevent  it. 

This  was  the  condition  and  inconvenience  of  coined 
metallic  payments,  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  emporium, 
entrepot,  and  free  mart  of  the  connnerceof  the  globe. 
It  was  solely  to  remedy  this  vexation  and  impediment, 
and  to  fix  the  value  or  par  of  the  current  money  of 
the  country,  that  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  esta- 
blished a  bank  on  the  model  of  that  of  V^enice. 

Its  first  capital  was  formed  of  Spanish  ducats,  or 
ducatoons,  a  silver  coin  which  Spain  had  struck  in 
the  war  with  Holland,  to  support  it,  and  which  the 
tide  of  commerce  had  caused  to  overflow  in  the  very 
country  which  it  was  formed  to  overthrow  ! 

The  bank  soon  accepted  the  coins  of  all  countries, 
worn  or  fresh,  at  their  intrinsic  value,  and  made  its 
own  bank  money  payable  in  good  coin  of  the  country, 
of  full  weight,  taking  a  "  brassage"  for  this  exchange, 
and  giving  a  credit  on  its  books,  called  bank  money. 

This  bank  professed  not  to  lend  out  any  part  of 
the  specie  deposited  within  it,  but  to  keep  in  its 
coflers  all  that  was  inscribed  on  its  books.  In  1672, 
when  Louis  XIV.  penetrated  as  far  as  Utrecht,  almost 
every  person  who  had  accounts  with  the  bank,  de- 
manded their  deposits  at  once,  which  were  delivered 
to  them  so  readily,  that  no  suspicion  could  be  felt  of 
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the  fidelity  of  the  administration  of  this  bank.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  coin  then  brought  forth, 
showed  the  marks  of  the  conflagration  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  bank  at 
the  Hotel  de  Viile. 

This  good  faith  ^\a.s  maintained  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  ^vhcn  the  municipal  ma- 
nagers secretly  lent  their  bullion  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  to  the  government,  and  were  for  a 
long  time  unsuspected.  The  usual  oaths  of  otfice 
were  taken  by  a  religious  magistracy-,  or  rather  by 
the  magistracy  of  a  religious  people,  that  all  was 
safe.  The  event  proved,  that  oaths  will  not  confine 
gold  and  silver  always  to  their  cells.  The  good  people 
of  Holland  believed,  as  an  article  of  their  creed, 
that  every  florin  which  circulated  as  bank  money, 
had  its  metallic  constituent  in  the  treasury  of  the 
bank,  sealed  up  and  secured  by  oaths,  honesty,  and 
policy. 

This  blind  confidence  was  dissipated  in  December, 
1790,  by  a  declaration,  that  the  bank  would  retain 
10  per  cent,  of  all  deposits,  and  would  return  none 
of  a  less  amount  than  2500  florins.  Even  this  was 
submitted  to  and  forgiven  ;  four  years  afterwards,  on 
tlie  invasion  of  the  French,  this  bank  was  obliged  to 
declare,  that  it  bad  advanced  to  the  States,  and  the 
East  India  Company,  more  than  10,500,000  florins, 
which  sum  they  were  deficient  to  their  depositors  ; 
to  whom,  however,  they  could  assign  these  claims  to 
be  liquidated  at  some  future  time.  Bank  money, 
which  bore  a  premium  of  5  per  cent.,  immediately 
fell  to  Id  per  cent,  below  current  money. 

This  epoch  marked  the  decay  of   this  institution, 
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wliicli  liad  su  long  enjoyed  an  unlimited  credit,  and 
Jiad  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the  country. 
The  amount  of  the  treasures  of  this  bank  was  esti- 
mated as  high  as  33,000,000  florins ;  hut  vulgar 
oj)inion  has  carried  the  estimate  niiich  I'.igher. 

3.   Bank  of  Hamburgh. 

The  Banit  of  Hamburgh  was  cstablisiied  in  1619, 
oTi  the  model  of  that  of  Amsterdam  ;  its  funds  weie 
foimed  of  German  crowns,  called  specie  dollars. 
From  1739  to  1769,  this  bank  suliered  niuch  from  the 
base  nione}'  with  which  Germany  was  inundated 
after  the  seven  years*  war,  and  was  obliged  to  shut  up. 
In  1770,  it  was  arranged  that  this  bank  should 
receive  bullion  as  well  as  coin;  and  it  soon  ceased 
altogether  to  keep  an  account  in  coins.  Tliis  bank 
now  receives  specie  in  ingots  or  foreign  coins,  as  bul- 
lion (mly,  which  renders  the  money  or  paper  of  this 
bank  the  least  variable  standard  of  any  in  Europe. 
Those  who  deposit,  pay  less  than  5  per  cent,  for  the 
security,  and  1  to  l^  per  cent,  for  refining,  when 
they  rc-demand  their  deposits  in  the  proper  standard  ; 
which  few  do,  but  for  a  profit  on  the  metal  beyond 
this  charge,  preferring  at  all  other  times  the  bank 
money. 

This  bank  also  lends  its  money  on  the  deposit  of 
Spanish  dollars,  by  giving  its  receipts  payable  to 
bearer  ;  the  charge  of  this  accommodation  is  only 
3s.  4d.  per  month,  or  2  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
loans  are  limited  to  three  months,  when  the  deposit 
is  withdrawn,  or  the  loan  renewed. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburgh  is  one  of  the  best  admi- 
nistered in  Europe;   its  business  and  accounts  are 
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open  and  known  to  the  public ;  and  its  governors  are 
responsible. 

In  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November,  1813,  jNIar- 
shal  Davoust  seized  on  all  tlie  treasures  he  found, 
when  lie  retook  the  city.  In  the  bank  he  found 
seven  millions  and  a  half  of  marcs  banco  ;  the  resti- 
tution of  this  money  has  since  been  claimed  from 
France. 

4.  Bank  of  Genoa. 

This  bank  was  founded  on  shares  deposited,  and 
was  independent  of  the  government ;  but  soon  after 
its  formation,  in  order  to  secure  its  privileges,  ail  its 
funds  were  placed  on  the  security  of  the  revenues  of 
the  state.  By  this  fatal  step,  its  credit  was  sapped 
and  shaken  ;  and  a  still  more  serious  blow  was  given  to 
it  by  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians  in  1746.  It  was 
afterwards  again  established,  but  recovered  very  slowly. 

Previous  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
homet the  Second,  the  republic  of  Genoa  resigned  to 
the  bank  the  island  of  Corsica,  as  a  security  for  the 
money  in  which  they  stood  indebted  to  it  ;  and 
when,  in  the  year  1453,  that  conqueror  made  himself 
master  of  Pera,  the  shock  given  to  Genoese  com- 
merce and  credit  was  so  great,  as  to  induce  them 
also  to  make  over  to  the  body  of  creditors  the  city 
of  Cafta,  and  every  other  colony  or  possession  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic, 
were  such  at  this  period,  that  the  bank  shares  fell  67  per 
cent,  before  the  year  1464.  But  when  Francis  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  became  sovereign  of  Genoa,  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  government  soon  revived 
its  credit.  Such  was  the  confidence  excited  by  these 
qualities,  that  the  bank  voluntarily  resigned  to   hiuj, 
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in  1465,  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica  ;  he,  notwith- 
standing, (ieciinod  its  acceptance,  and  immediately 
restored  it  to  lliat  body. 

Under  his  son  Galeazzo,  C>iffa  was  lost,  and  the 
Genoese  conunerce  sufiered  severe  depredations;  but 
in  1468,  credit  revived,  and  the  shares  in  tlie  bank 
rose  proportionably.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  ad- 
miration, that  during  all  the  revolutions,  conspiracies, 
and  political  convulsions,  with  which  Genoa  was 
aifected,  no  prince  ever  attempted  to  violate  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  bank,  or  to  invade  the  public 
credit,  inseparably  connected  with  that  institution. 
In  1508,  when  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France  entered 
Genoa  as  a  conqueror,  burnt  the  records  and  archives 
of  ihe  commonwealth,  and  constructed  a  citadel  at 
the  expense  of  the  vanquished  citizens,  he  caused  a 
solemn  declaration  to  be  registered,  ini porting  that 
the  bank  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  all  i^s 
ancient  riglits  and  prerogatives.  To  this  inviolability 
was  owing  its  permanent  credit,  w  hich,  though  con- 
tinually shaken,  has  always  revived. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  of 
the  most  essential  and  important  functions  of  the 
sovereign  power  devolved  on,  and  were  executed  by 
the  bank.  In  1484,  it  received  the  city  of  Sar/ana 
in  deposit,  and  immediately  sent  a  garrison  thither. 
When  Corsica  revolted  in  1497,  the  bank  despatched 
forces  to  reduce  the  island  to  subjection,  and  named 
the  general  to  whom  the  expedition  was  entrusted. 
At  the  peace  of  Cateau,  in  1559,  Henry  the  Second, 
King  of  France,  restored  his  Corsican  conquests,  not 
to  the  republic,  but  to  the  bank.  In  like  manner, 
when  tJie  insurrection  began   anew   in  that   island,  in 
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1563,  the  bank  prosecuted  the  war  to  its  conclusion  ; 
and  the  oath  of  submission,  taken  by  the  rebel  chiefs 
when  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their 
allegiance,  in  1568,  was  tendered  bj,  and  received 
in  tiie  name  of  the  bank. 

What  renders  the  history  of  this  institution  still 
more  remarkable  is,  tliat  its  administration  has  always 
been  as  permanent  and  unchangeable,  as  that  of  the 
republic  lias  been  agitated  and  tluctuating.  A'o  alter- 
ation ever  took  place  in  the  mode  of  governing  and 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  bank  ;  and  two  sovereign 
and  independent  powers,  at  war  with  each  other,  have 
been  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  without  producing 
the  slightest  shock.  This  confidence,  and  the  facility 
which  the  bank  gave  to  raany  operations  of  commerce, 
and  tiie  security  which  it  held  out  to  those  who  had 
vested  tlieir  property  in  it,  made  it  of  great  importance 
to  tlie  republic,  after  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  and  the 
diminution  of  her  trade. 

5.    Ba7ik  of  StockJwlm. 

This  bank  was  established  by  the  government  in 
1657.  Its  capital  was  300,000  specie  crowns.  It  is- 
sued notes  bearing  interest,  and  payable  to  the  bearer. 
It  borrowed  money  at  4  per  cent.,  and  lent  it  at  6. 
The  affairs  of  this  bank  were  so  well  administered, 
that  at  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  its  capital  had 
augmented  to  5,000,000. 

Another  bank  was  established,  and  soon  united  to 
tlie  first.  They  now  made  advances  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  nobility  ;  increased  their  pa|;er  to 
600,000,000  of  crowns  of  copper,  or  about  ^8,000,000 
sterlin-:.     The  debts  of   the  state   swelled  ;    luxurv 
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ami  expense  increased ;  even  cop-per  disappeared 
in  bars,  as  in  coin  ;  and  the  bank  paper  could  not 
be  liquidated,  even  in  this  coarse  raetal ;  it  fell  to 
the  ninety-sixth  part  of  that  for  which  it  was  issued. 
The  government  at  last  owed  to  this  bank  more 
than  80,000,000  of  silver  crowns,  or  more  than 
^60,000,000  sterling. 

GustavusIII.  b}'  some  wise  and  vigorous  measures, 
remedied  mucii  of  this  disorder  ;  but  at  last  de- 
stroyed his  own  labours,  by  making  war  on  Russia. 
From  this  time,  Sweden  was  overwhelmed  by  a  paper 
money  without  value,  and  was  so  completely  stripped 
of  metallic  currency,  as  to  use  notes  of  the  low  value 
of  sixpence! 

6.  Bank  of  Copenhagen. 

The  Bank  of  Copenhagen  was  like  that  of  Stock- 
liolm,  founded  by  royal  authority.  It  was  established 
in  1736,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  crowns.  In  1745, 
it  apj)lied  to  the  government  to  be  relieved  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  in  coin  ;  it  continued  still  to 
issue  its  paper,  and  to  make  advances  to  the  state  and 
to  individuals.  The  public  sutfered,  but  the  pro- 
prietors gained  ;  and  their  dividend  was  so  large,  that 
the  shares  of  the  bank  sold  for  three  times  their  ori- 
ginal deposit. 

This  bank  had  issued  11,000,000  of  paper  crowns 
when  the  king  returned  their  deposits  to  the  share- 
holders, and  became  himself  the  sole  proprietor.  The 
paper  issued,  was  twenty  times  the  amount  of  the 
capital,  which  had  been  increased  to  600,000  crowns. 
The  king  carried  this  issue  to  16,000,000;  specie  dis- 
appeared, and  paper  notes  weie  issued  for  as  low  a 
sum  as  a  single  crown. 
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The  evil  was  at  its  height,  when  some  remedy  was 
attempted.  In  1791,  all  further  emission  was  for- 
bidden, and  a  progressive  liquidation  ordered.  A 
new  bank,  called  the  "  Specie  Bank,"  was  created, 
by  a  capital,  in  shares,  of  3,400,000  crowns.  This 
bank  was  to  be  independent  of  the  government;  and  the 
directors,  who  were  sworn  to  be  faithful,  were  at  the 
same  time,  in  all  that  related  to  the  bank,  relieved 
formally  from  their  oath  to  the  sovereign.  The  issue 
of  notes  was  limited  to  less  than  double  the  amount 
of  specie  in  its  coffers.  The  former  bank  was  to  with- 
draw annually  750,000  of  its  paper  crowns. 

By  all  these  means  it  was  hoped  to  relieve  Den- 
mark, in  less  than  fifteen  years,  from  its  oppressive 
load  of  paper  money  ;  but  the  event  did  not  justify 
this  expectation.  When  once  the  gangrene  of  a 
forced  state  paper  money  has  seized  on  a  country, 
the  government  and  individuals  struggle  in  vain  to 
extirpate  this  "caries"  of  the  political  economy,  by  the 
regimen  of  alteratives,  mild  and  slow  in  their  ope- 
ration. Only  a  decided  and  prompt,  though  painful 
excision,  could  relieve  and  save  Denmark,  sunk  under 
an  increasing  depreciation.  In  1804,  the  new  notes 
lost  25  per  cent,  in  exchange  with  the  currency  in 
which  they  were  payable  ;  the  notes  of  the  old  bank 
were  at  a  discount  of  45.  In  October,  1813,  the 
depreciation  was  such,  that  1800  crowns  in  paper, 
were  otiered  for  one  crown  in  silver  ! 

7.    Bank  of  Vienna. 

This  bank  was  founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  during 
the  seven  years'  war.  The  empress  issued  simply 
bills  of  credit  for  12,000,000  of  llorins,  ordering   a 
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proportion  of  the  taxes  to  be  rccelvahlo  in  tlils  paper 
only  ;  this  regulation  gave  them  a  value  hl<;]ier  than  the 
nietallic  currency.  The  provincial  treasuries  found 
Ihis  paper  very  convenient,  as  it  avoided  perpetual 
transport  of  specie  to  and  fronj  the  capital.  But 
tliese  operations  were  repeated  too  often,  and  carried 
so  far,  that  all  metallic  money  disappeared,  and  was 
exported  or  hidden. 

At  last,  in  1797,  (the  very  year  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  suspended  its  cash  payments),  the 
Bank  of  Vienna  could  pay  its  notes  no  longer,  and 
was  freed  from  the  obligation  to  discharge  them  in 
metallic  money,  and  all  were  obliged  by  law  to  receive 
them  as  current  money  ;  they  now  ceased  to  be  a 
paper,  or  bank  bills  of  credit,  and  became  a  forced 
state  paper  money. 

Its  depreciation  soon  followed,  but  was  accelerated 
and  exaggerated  by  the  expedient  of  creating  a  cop- 
per coinage  of  little  value:  one  liundred  pounds  of 
copper  w  as  coined  into  2400  pieces,  and  stamped  as 
of  the  value  of  600  tlorins. 

In  1810,  a  florin  of  silver  exchanged  for  12  or 
13  florins  in  paper.  The  emission  of  this  paper  was 
carried  beyond  1,000,  000,000  of  florins,  till,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1811,  the  Austrian  government  declared  it 
would  issue  no  more  ;  and  ordered  It  to  be  liquidated 
at  one  fifth  part  of  its  nominal  value,  in  a  new  paper 
money,  called  "  Bills  of  Redemption ;"  a  sort  of 
sinking  fund,  to  be  discharged  by  the  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical property. 

I'hough  this  paper  was  little  better  than  the  former, 
the  reduction  of  quantity  alone,  served  to  assist  its 
cuirency  and  support  its  value  :  and  in  IMay,  181^ 
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100  florins  of  silver  would  exchange  for  only  130  of 
this  paper,  while  the  former  had  fallen  below  12  to  I. 

8.  Bank  of  Berlin. 

The  Bank  of  Berlin  was  founded  in  17  6j,  and 
issued  notes  of  from  four  to  a  thousand  livres ;  the 
bank  livreisan  ideal  money,  worth  at  par,  one  and  five 
sixteenths  of  the  crown  of  English  currency.  This 
paper  has  always  been  liquidated  most  exictly  ;  but 
neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  good  faith  of  the  Prussian 
government  could  protect  it  from  the  risk  attendant 
on  such  institutions.  The  capture  of  Berlin  by  the 
French  in  1806,  suspended  the  payments  of  the 
bank  ;  but  they  have  since  been  entirely  discharged, 
and  the  bank  re-established. 

9.  Bank  of  Russia. 

Vv' hen  the  Empress  Catherine  commenced  the  war 
against  the  Turks  in  1768,  siie  establislied  the  Bank 
of  Assignais,  designed  to  issue  notes  or  bills  payable 
to  the  bearer.  In  the  manifesto  by  which  it  was 
created,  these  notes  were  declared  in  general  terms, 
and  very  indistinctly,  to  be  payable  in  "  current 
money."  This  promise,  however,  was  soon  dispelled. 
In  the  first  months  of  their  issue,  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  would  be  discharged  in  copper  money  only, 
in  imitation  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm.  But  this 
was  as  impossible,  as  it  was  improper.  Tiie  value  of 
copper  was  too  small  and  too  variable,  and  its  trans- 
port impracticable  for  the  purpose.  As  copper  could 
not  be  the  basis  of  guarantee  for  the  value  of  these 
notes,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  notes  of  credit,  and 
became  merely  a  state  paper  monev. 
F  2 
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For  a  time,  however,  this  paper  money  by  its  conve- 
nience, the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  moderation  of 
the  government  in  its  issue,  and  the  regulation  tliat  it 
should  be  received  instead  of  specie  in  all  the  govern- 
ment treasuries,  bore  a  value  above  its  nominal  par 
with  silver.  In  the  first  eighteen  years,  only  40,000,000 
(equivalent  then  to  nearly  ^5,000,000  sterling)  were 
issued,  and  no  note  for  less  than  25  roubles,  or  about 
^£5,  at  the  exchange  of  that  time. 

'I'his  proceeding,  with  the  real  advantages  of  paper 
currency,  made  the  assignats  so  agreeable  to  the 
public,  that  until  1788,  they  preserved  an  agio  or 
premium  of  5  per  cent,  above  copper  mone}^  and. 
silver  had  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  premium  in  its 
favour.  In  1774,  at  the  peace  of  that  date,  paper  was 
on  a  par  with  silver. 

In  1786,  the  empress  created  a  loan  bank,  and  in- 
creased the  mass  of  assignats  to  100,000,000,  en- 
gaging to  carry  it  no  farther:  but  the  wars  witli 
I'urkey,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Persia,  forced  her  to 
break  this  engagement  in  the  year  1790.  At  her 
decease,  in  1796,  the  assignats  in  circulation  were 
about  160,000,000  of  roubles. 

This  increase  was  too  great  and  too  sudden,  and 
led  to  depreciation.  In  1788,  paper  was  at  discount; 
in  1795,  it  had  sunk  nearly  one  third,  and  metallic 
currency  had  disappeared,  so  much  the  more,  because 
paper  notes  of  10  and  of  5  roubles  were  issued,  and 
all  payments  made  in  paper  and  in  copper. 

In  1800,  the  assignats  sunk  to  a  discount  even  with 
copj)er,  which  produced  new  difficulties  ;  and  they 
were  afterwards  depreciated  to  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  nominal  value  of  their  issue. 
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10.  Bank  of  Enrtland. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  established  in  1690, 
b^  charter,  and  was  projected  by  Mr.  Patterson,  a  keen 
and  ardent  Scotsman,  who  also  conceived  the  grand 
design  of  uniting  the  great  oceans  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  by  an  estabiishnient  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  The  original  capital  was  ^1,'J00,000, 
which  was  lent  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  at 
the  high  rate  of  of'lOOjOOO  a  year.  It  soon  required 
an  additional  subscription  of  o£300,000. 

Great  Britain  has  had  an  advantage  over  all  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  from  her  private  and  provin- 
cial banks,  wliicli,  with  proper  regulation  and  pru- 
dence, might  be  sufficient  for  all  the  real  wants  of 
foreign  commerce.  The  Bank  of  England  has  com- 
bined the  proper  business  of  commercial  bankingwith 
the  national  finance,  and  is  now  less  a  bank  of  cir- 
culation than  an  engine  of  the  government.  All  its 
capital  is  placed  in  the  public  funds  ;  the  greater 
part  of  its  advances  is  made  to  the  government ;  a 
moderate  proportion  only  of  its  paper  money  is  em- 
ployed for  discounts  for  merchants. 

The  Bank  of  England,  like  all  other  public  banks, 
has  been  exposed  to  the  shocks  of  public  convul- 
sion. During  the  invasion  of  1745,  time  was  gained 
by  countmg  out  sixpences.  The  embarrassment 
which  its  connexion  with  the  government  brought 
on  in  1797,  and  the  suspension  of  metallic  pay- 
ments at  this  period,  reduced  the  bank  nf)tes  from 
a  paper  of  commercial  credit,  to  a  state  paper 
money.  At  this  time,  only  ^£8,500,000  of  its  notes 
r  3 
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were  in  circulation,  and  not  of"!, 300,000  of  specie  in 
its  coffers.  It  was  then  discovered,  that  nine-tenths 
of  its  paper  served  the  purposes  of  government,  and 
that  its  uses  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  public  opinon ;  that  it  was 
the  private  banks  that  fed  and  supported  the  great 
circulation  of  the  country,  and  not  the  trifling  sum 
of  ^3,000,000  of  Bank  of  England  paper  employed 
in  the  discount  of  commercial  bills. 

So  much  have  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  since 
improved,  that  it  is  now  supposed  that  it  can,  with 
its  bullion  and  bills  discounted,  withdraw  in  one 
hour  (if  it  were  physically  possible)  all  its  notes, 
not  exceeding,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  o£2o, 000,000. 
The  capital  of  its  proprietors  and  the  amount  of  its 
accumulations  then  remain,  all  vested  in  the  public 
funds,  or  advanced  on  the  Exchequer  bills  of  the 
state.  In  this  case  there  is  no  cause  for  public  alarmj 
as  to  credit  or  solvency  ;  but  the  mechanism  of  the 
bank  is  essential  to  the  motion  of  all  our  payments, 
of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  tlae  pivot  of  regulationj 
as  of  impetus  and  progression. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  the 
Bank  of  England  was  originally  projected  by  a.- 
Scotsman,  yet  it  has  been  a  constant  practice,  almost 
from  the  period  of  its  first  establishment,  to  exclude 
all  Scotsmen  from  a  share  in  its  direction.  They 
probably  think  with  the  Irishman,  who  some  years 
ago  feeling  indignant  at  the  superior  influence  qf  the 
Scotch  over  his  own  countrymen,  remarked,  "  That 
if  ever  a  Scotch  plebian  succeeded  in  accpuring  a 
fortune  in  China,  he  would  end  by  becoming  prime 
minister  there  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  emperor  would  let 
him  go  on,  there  would  not  be  a  single  ecclesiastical, 
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civil,  or  military  sitiiation  in  the  whole  empire,  that  in 
the  course  of  ten  years  would  not  be  lilicd  by 
Scotsmen." 


CAUSE  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE 
SPANISH  ARMADA, 

A  single  banker  secured  Queen  Elizabeth  against 
all  the  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened  by 
the  soi-disant  invincible  armada.  VVlien  the  queen 
was  apprised  of  the  designs  of  Spain,  she  had  no 
ships  capable  of  being  opposed  to  the  Spanish  fleet ; 
a  part  of  those  whicli  were  lying  in  the  ports  and 
docks  could  only  be  used  after  twelve  months,  and 
great  anxiety  prevailed.  This  banker,  however,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Spanish  finances, 
knew  tliat  tlie  Spanish  fleet  could  not  set  sail,  but 
througii  the  medium  of  bills,  which  were  to  be  drawn 
upon  the  Genoese  Bank.  He  therefore  conceived  the 
idea  of  buying  up  all  the  paper  or  bills  that  could  be  met 
w  ith  in  every  commercial  town  in  Europe,  and  to  de- 
posit them  in  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  that  by  his  large  re- 
mittances he  miglit  have  the  said  bank  so  in  his  power, 
as  to  incapacitate  it,  whenever  Jie  chose,  from  giving 
any  aid  to  the  Spaniards.  Being  well  aware  that  it 
only  required  to  let  those  remittances  be  so  long  at 
Genoa,  until  the  season  should  obstruct  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet,  he  calculated  that  these  exchange  operations 
would  cost  about  ^40,000  sterling,  and  he  proposed 
to  the  queen  to  extricate  her  at  this  price  from  the 
dilemma.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  carried 
into  etTect  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  Philip's  hands 
were  tied,  and  he  could  not  send  out  the  fleet  tiil 
the  following  year. 
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PRINCE  HENRY  OF  PORTUGAL. 

While  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  remained  strangers 
to  every  brancli  of  useful  knowledge,  commerce  was 
equally  limited  and  neglected.  Where  the  mind  is 
enlarged  and  enlightened  by  learning,  plans  of  com- 
merce si)eedily  rise  into  action  ;  and  these  in  return 
bri]ig  from  every  part  of  tlie  woiid  new  acquisitions 
to  pliilosophy  and  science.  Vv'e  find,  accordingly, 
that  exactly  in  proportion  to  tlie  extent  of  intercourse 
which  prevails  auiong  mankind,  barbarity  or  civiliza- 
tion prevails.  When  the  gloom  of  tlie  feudal  sys- 
tem hung  heaviest  over  Europe,  its  wiiole  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  a  few  unwieldy  vessels,  which 
coasted  along  its  shores  ;  and  mendicant  friars  and 
ignorant  pilgrims  were  the  only  circulators  of  the 
little  literature  that  existed  from  monastery  to  mo- 
nastery. The  products  in  which  the  merchant  traf- 
ficked, were  all  of  the  first  necessity  ;  and  the  literary' 
intelligence  of  the  monkish  itinerant  seldom  comprised 
any  thing  more  important  than  the  last  new  heresy 
Avhich  had  disturbed  the  cloisters,  or  the  name  of  the 
scliolastic  drone  wi;o  had  last  disputed  on  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy  at  some  University. 

The  Crusades  began  at  length  to  have  some  effect 
on  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  Hans  Towns  re- 
ceived charters  of  liberty,  and  united  together  for  the 
jjrotection  of  their  trade  against  tiie  numerous  pirates 
of  the  Baltic.  The  Lombards  opened  a  lucrative 
traffic  with  the  ports  of  Egypt,  whence  they  imported 
into  Europe  the  riches  of  the  East  ;  and  Bruges  in 
Flanders,    the    mart    between    (hem    rmd    (he    Hans 
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Towns,  became  in  consequence  surrounded  witli  the 
best  cultivated  fields  in  all  Europe ;  a  striking  proof 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  comnjerce  on  agriculture. 
Yet  these  were  but  gleams  of  light,  Avhicli  it  was 
reserved  to  the  renowned  Don  Henry,  Prince  of 
Portugal,  to  prevent  from  again  setting  in  the  depths 
of  night.  The  Hans  Towns  were  liable  to  be  buried 
in  the  victories  of  a  tyrant,  and  tiie  trade  with  Egypt 
was  exceedingly  insecure  and  precarious.  Europe 
was  still  enveloped  in  ignorance ;  and  though  the 
mariner's  compass  was  invented  before  the  birth  of 
Henry,  it  was  improved  to  no  naval  advantage. 
One  successful  tyrant  might  have  overwhelmed  the 
system,  and  extinguished  the  spirit  of  commerce,  for 
it  stood  on  a  much  narrower  and  much  feebler  basis 
than  in  the  days  of  Phcenician  and  Grecian  coloniza- 
tion. Yet  these  mighty  fabrics,  many  centuries  before, 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  desolation  of  conquest. 
A  broader  and  more  permanent  foundation  of  coni' 
merce  than  the  world  had  yet  seen,  an  universal  basis, 
was  yet  wanting  to  bless  mankind,  and  Don  Henry 
was  born  to  gi\'e  it. 

"  For  then  frouj  ancient  gloom  eraerg'd 
The  rising  world  of  trade  5  the  genius,  then. 
Of  navigation,  that  in  hopeless  sloth 
Had  shimber'd  on  the  vast  Atlantic  deep 
For  idle  ages,  starting,  heard  at  last 
The  Lusitanian  prince,  who  heav'n  inspir'd 
To  love  of  useful  glory,  rous'd  mankind. 
And  in  unbounded  commerce  niix'd  the  world.'' 

THOMSON. 

Tn  1412,  three  years  before  the  reduction  of  the 
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important  fortress  of  Ceiita,  Prince  Henry,  who  hold 
tlie  tliicf  command  of  trie  Fortuguese  forces  in 
Africa,  sent  a  ship  to  make  discoveries  on  tlie  Barbary 
coast.  Cape  Nain  was  then  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
European  navigation  ;  the  ship  sent  by  Henr^',  how- 
ever, passed  it  sixty  leagues,  and  reached  Cape 
Bojador,  beyond  which  it  was  deterred  from  venturing 
by  a  violent  current,  whicii  runs  for  about  six  leagues  oil' 
that  Cape  ;  the  navigators  not  considering,  that  by 
venturing  out  to  the  ocean,  ihe  current  might  be 
avoided. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  from  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
in  the  kingdom  of  A'garve,  Don  Henry  liad  ob- 
served a  small  but  commodious  situation  for  a  sea- 
port town.  On  this  spot,  supposed  to  be  the  Pro- 
montorinm  SacTum  of  the  Romans,  he  built  a  town 
called  Sagrez,  which  was  long  reputed  to  be  the  best 
planned  and  fortified  of  any  in  Portugal.  Here,  says 
Paria,  where  the  view  of  the  ocean  inspired  his  hopes 
and  exertions,  he  erected  his  arsenals,  and  built  and 
harboured  his  ships.  And  here,  leaving  the  bustle  and 
cares  of  state  to  his  father  and  brothers,  he  retired 
like  a  jjhilosopher  from  the  world,  in  order  to 
render  his  studies  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its 
happiness.  To  the  arts  of  ship  building  and  naviga- 
tion, he  devoted  his  chief  attention  ;  and  to  his  saga- 
city and  science  is  llie  world  indebted  for  the  first 
idea  of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  the  compass 
in  navigating  the  ocean  ;  as  also  of  the  manner  in 
M'hich  the  longitude  and  latitude  might  be  ascertained 
by  astronomical  observations. 

Jn  1418,  the  prince  despatched  Juan  Gonsalez 
/arco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  on  another  expedition  of  dis- 
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Covcry  to  the  African  coast,  with  special  instructions 
to  attempt  tlie  passage  of  Cape  Bojador.  The  two 
navigators,  however,  lost  their  course  in  a  storm,  and 
were  driven  to  a  little  island,  which  In  the  joy  of  their 
deliverance  they  naracd  Puerto  Santo,  or  the  Holy 
Haven,  whence  they  returned  to  Sagrcz. 

The  discoverers  of  Puerto  Santo,  accompanied  hy 
Bartholomew  Perestrello,  were  with  three  ships  sent 
out  on  farther  trial ;  Perestrello  having  sowed  some 
seeds,  and  left  seme  cattle  at  Holy  Haven,  returned 
to  Portugal.  Unluckily  he  also  left  on  the  island 
two  rabbits,  whose  young  so  increased,  that  in  a  few- 
years  it  was  found  not  habitable  ;  every  vegetable 
being  destroyed  by  the  great  increase  of  these 
animals.  Zarco  and  Vaz  directing  their  course  south- 
ward, discovered,  in  1419,  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  and 
this  rich  and  beautiful  island,  which  soon  yielded  a 
considerable  revenue,  was  the  first  reward  of  the 
enterprises  of  Prince  Henry. 

The  island  of  Madeira  had  indeed  been  visited 
before,  but  this  was  the  first  settlement  of  that  island 
since  the  days  of  Carthaginian  commerce.  The 
Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  were 
frequented  by  that  trading  people  ;  but  such  was  the 
grossness  of  the  Roman  policy,  that  after  the  fall  of 
Carthage,  the  navigation  to  these  parts  ceased.  The 
story  of  JMacham,  the  Englishman,  who  buried  his 
mistress  in  Madeira  in  1344,  is  also  well  known. 
Until  the  time  of  Henry,  however,  the  regular  naviga- 
tion to  the  iMadeira  Islands  was  unknown  to  the 
moderns. 

From  the  discovery  of  Madeira,  twelve  years 
elapsed   in   unsuccessful   endeavours,  on  the    part   of 
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Prince  Henry,  to  carry  the  navigation  fartlier ;  but 
he  was  now  more  happy,  for  one  of  his  captains, 
named  Galianez,  iu  143  i,  passed  the  Cape  of  Bajador, 
till  then  invincible  ;  an  action,  says  Faria,  in  common 
opinion,  not  inferior  to  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

GaJianez  the  next  3'ear,  accompanied  by  Gonsalez 
Baldaya,  carried  his  discoveries  many  leagues  farther. 

In  1440,  Anthony  Gonsalez  brought  some  Moors 
prisoners  to  Lisbon,  Avhom  he  had  taken  forty-two 
leagues  be^^ond  Cape  Bojador;  but  in  1442,  he  was 
sent  back  with  them  to  Africa,  in  order  to  try  and 
open  through  their  medium  a  correspondence  with  the 
country.  One  of  the  Moors  escaped  from  him  ;  but 
ten  blacks  of  Guinea,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  dust,  were  given  in  ransom  for  two  others.  A 
rivulet  at  the  place  of  landing,  was  named  by  Gon- 
salez, Rio  del  Oro,  or  the  River  of  Gold.  And  the 
islands  of  Adeget,  Arguim,  and  De  las  Garcis,  were 
now  discovered. 

These  Guinea  Blacks,  the  first  ever  seen  in  Por- 
tugal, and  the  gold  dust,  excited  other  passions  besides 
admiration.  A  company  was  formed  at  Lagos,  under 
the  auspices  of  Prince  Henry,  to  carry  on  a  traliic 
with  the  newly  discovered  countries  ;  and  in  1446 
Anthony  Gonsalez  and  two  other  captains  were  sent 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  tralhc  with  the 
natives  of  Rio  del  Oro,  and  also  to  attempt  their  con- 
version. The  proposition  was,  however,  rejected  by 
the  barbarians,  one  of  whom  came  voluntarily  to 
Portugal,  while  one  of  the  Portuguese,  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, remained  with  the  natives,  to  observe  their  man- 
ners, and  become  acquainted  with  the  products  of 
the  country. 
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In  1447,  upwards  of  thirty  ships  followed  the  route 
of  traffic  which  was  now  opened.  In  1448,  Fernando 
Alonzo  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Cabo 
Verde,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  trade  and  alliance  j  but 
through  the  treachery  of  the  natives,  he  failed  in  his 
object.  In  1449,  the  Azores  were  discovered  by 
Gonsalo  Velio,  and  the  coast  sixty  leagues  beyond 
Cape  Verde,  was  visited  by  the  fleets  of  Henry.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  some  of  his  commanders  passed 
the  equinoctial  line.  It  was  the  custom  of  his  sailors 
to  leave  his  motto.  Talent  de  beinfaire,  wherever  they 
came  ;  and  in  1525,  Loaya,  a  Spanish  captain,  found 
that  device  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  the  isle  of 
St.  Matthew,  in  the  second  degree  of  south  latitude. 
Prince  Henry  had  now  with  inflexible  perseverance 
prosecuted  his  discoveries  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
His  father,  John  I.,  concurred  with  him  in  his  views, 
and  gave  him  every  assistance ;  his  brother.  King 
Edward,  during  his  short  reign,  was  the  same  as  his 
father  had  been;  nor  was  the  regency  of  his  brother, 
Don  Pedro,  less  auspicious  to  hira.  At  the  town  of 
Sagrez,  from  which  he  had  not  moved  for  many 
years,  except  when  called  to  court  on  some  emer- 
gency of  state,  Don  Henry,  now  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  fate  in  1463,  grati- 
fied with  the  certain  prospect  that  the  route  to  the 
Eastern  world  would  one  day  crown  the  enterprises  to 
which  he  had  given  birth.  He  had  the  happiness  to 
see  the  naval  superiority  of  his  country  over  tlie 
Moors,  established  on  the  most  solid  basis  ;  trade 
greatly  upon  the  increase  ;  and  a  door  opened  to  the 
universal  spread  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  And 
to  him,  as  to  their  primary  author,  arc  due  all  the 
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incsliiiia'olc  advantages  which  ever  have  flowed,  or  ever 
will  flow,  from  the  discovery  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Africa,  the  East  mid  West  Indies. 


'I  HE  FIRST  iMAN  STEALER. 
.Tohu  tie  Castilla  has  the  infamy  of  standing  first  on 
the  list  of  those  whose  villanies  have  disgraced  the 
spirit  of  commerce,  and  afforded  the  loudest  com- 
plaints against  the  progress  of  navigation.  Having 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Canaries  in  1417,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied witii  the  value  of  the  cargo  he  procured  ;  and 
by  way  of  indemnification,  ungratefully  seized  twenty 
of  the  natives  of  Goinera,  who  had  assisted  him,  ami 
brought  them  as  slaves  to  Portugal.  Prince  Henry, 
however,  resented  this  outrage  ;  and  after  giving  the 
captives  some  valuahle  presents  of  clothes,  restored 
them  to  freedom  an<l  their  native  country. 

VASCO  DE  GAMA. 

The  discovery  of  India,  to  which  such  great  ad- 
vances had  been  made  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal, 
■was  ihirly-four  years  after  his  death,  accomplished 
through  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  illustrious  Vasco 
de  Ganja. 

The  voyage  of  Gnnia  has  been  called  merely  a 
coasting  one,  and  therefore  much  less  dangerous  and 
heroical  than  that  of  Columbus  or  Magellan.  P>ut 
this,  it  is  presuuied,  is  an  opinion  hastily  taken  \ip, 
and  founded  on  ignorance.  Columbus  and  Magellan 
undertook  to  navigate  unknown  ocean«,  and  so  did 
Gama,   who  stood  out  to  sea  for  up\^alds   of  three 
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nionlhs  tenipesluous  weatlier,  in  order  to  double  the 
Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  liitherto  deenitd  impassable. 
The  tempests  which  afflicted  Columbus  and  Magellan, 
are  described  by  their  dillerent  historians  as  far  less 
tremendous  than  those  which  attacked  Gama.  Tiie  pott 
of  the  Seasons,  in  depicting  a  tempest  at  sea,  selects 
thai  encountered  by  Gama,  as  an  example  of  all  that 
is  most  terrific  in  this  conflict  of  elements. 

"  With  such  mad  seas,  the  daring  Gama  fought, 
For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night ; 
Incessant  la')ouring  round  the  stormy  Cape, 
B3'  bold  ambition  led." 

Fiom  every  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  Gama 
liad  determined  not  to  return  unless  lie  discovered 
India.  Nothing  less  than  such  a  resolution  to  perisli, 
or  attain  his  point,  could  have  led  him  on.  It  «as  tliis 
resolution  whicli  inspired  him,  when,  on  tlie  general 
mutiny  of  his  crew,  he  put  the  chief  conspirators  and 
all  the  pilots  in  irons  ;  while  he  himself,  with  his 
faithfid  brother,  Coello,  and  a  few  others,  stood  night 
and  day  to  the  helm,  until  they  doubled  the  Cape, 
and  belield  the  road  to  India  before  them.  It  was  this 
which  made  him  still  persevere,  when  he  fell  into  the 
strong  current  off  Ethiopia,  that  drove  him  for  a  time 
he  knew  not  wliither.  How  different  the  conduct  of 
Columbus  !  When  steering  southward  in  search  of  a 
continent,  he  met  great  currents,  which  he  imagined 
were  the  rising  of  the  sea,  towards  the  canopy  of 
heaven  ;  which,  for  aaght  he  knew,  say  the  authors  of 
the  Universal  History,  he  might  touch  towards  the 
South  ;  he  therefore  turned  his  course,  and  steered  to 
the  west  ;  from  which,  after  all,  he  returned  without 
(;    2 
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being  certain  whellier  the  land  he  discovered  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Oroonoko,  was  an  island  or  a  continent! 


PORTUGUESE  ]<:MPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

When  Gama  arrived  in  India,  he  found,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  that  a  great  and  potent  common- 
wealth of  i\Iahommedan  merchants,  deeply  skilled  in 
all  the  arts  and  views  of  commerce,  was  already  scat- 
tered over  the  Eastern  world.  They  had  settlements 
on  every  station,  from  Soffala  to  China,  and  though 
under  different  governments,  formed  in  reality  one 
great  empire. 

The  Moors  immediately  foresaw  what  injury  their 
trade  would  sustain,  were  Europeans  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Asiatic  seas.  The}'  exerted  every 
fraudful  art,  that  not  one  man  of  Gama's  fleet  might 
return  to  Europe  ;  and  when  these  arts  were  baffled 
by  the  prudence  and  courage  of  the  Portuguese,  they 
declared  open  hostility  against  them. 

Garrisons  and  warlike  fleets  were  now  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  naval  commerce  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  On  the  return  of  Gama,  Cabral 
was  sent  out  with  an  armed  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  ; 
his  orders  were  to  make  alliances,  to  establish  forts 
and  factories,  and  to  repel  hostilities.  He  succeeded 
in  his  mission,  and  was  followed  by  other  commanders, 
who  greatly  extended  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
It  remained,  however,  to  the  great  Albuquerque,  to 
reduce  these  under  a  regular  plan  of  empire.  In  the 
short  space  of  five  years,  this  able  and  disinterested 
governor  not  only  opened  all  the  Eastern  world  to 
the  commerce  of  Portugal,  but  by  a  humane  and  ex- 
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ailed  policy,  established  such  regulations  for  tlie  con- 
duct of  Portuguese  subjects  in  the  East,  as  made  them 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  natives.  Under  Al- 
buquerque, the  proud  boast  of  the  historian  Faria 
was  justiiied.  "  The  trophies  of  our  victories,"  says 
he,  "  are  not  bruised  helmets  and  warlike  engines, 
hung  on  the  trees  of  the  mountains;  but  cities,  islands, 
and  kingdoms,  fiist  humbled  under  our  feet,  and  then 
joyfully  worshipping  our  government.  The  Princes 
of  India  viewed  Albuquerque  as  their  fnthcr  ;  and  on 
his  death,  clothed  themselves  in  mourning.  He  was 
buried  at  Goa;  and  it  became  customary  for  the  Ma- 
hommedans,  and  Gentoo  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
\\hen  afterwards  injured  by  the  Portuguese,  to  come 
and  weep  at  his  tomb,  utter  their  complaints  to  his 
manes,  and  call  upon  his  God  to  avenge  their 
wrongs. 

The  policy  of  Albuquerque's  government  was,  how- 
ever, deficient  in  one  important  respect.  To  increase 
tlie  population  and  riches,  and  thence  the  strength  of 
the  mother  country,  by  the  exportation  of  licr  do- 
mestic produce,  is  the  great  and  only  real  advantage 
of  foreign  settlemeiit.  But  this  appears  never  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  Portuguese.  To  raise  a 
revenue  for  the  king,  his  master,  in  an  honourable 
manner,  was  the  sole  object  of  Albuquerque. 

Had  he  even  appreciated  the  domestic  advantages 
of  a  free  trade,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  open  it. 
'i'iie  King  of  Portugal  was,  from  the  first,  sole  mer- 
chant ;  every  factor3'  was  his,  and  tlie  traflic  between 
I'ortugal  and  India  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  regal 
inompoly.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  viceroys  ob- 
tained leave  to  trade  on  their  own  account  from  India 
G  3 
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to  Portugal  ;  but  lliey  were  not  allowed  to  exceed  n 
limited  and  determined  porliou.  Afterwards,  the 
same  favour  was  extended  to  many  other  persons, 
both  of  the  civil  and  of  the  military  profession,  but 
still  accompanied  with  great  limitations  and  restric- 
tions. The  commerce  in  precious  stones,  pearls  of 
every  size,  spices,  nitre,  sandals,  and  porcelain,  were 
always  reserved  to  the  crown.  And  at  last,  the 
viceroys  and  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  any  kind  of  com- 
merce between  India  and  Portugal,  by  a  law  of  the 
year  1687. 

Although  the  Portuguese  were  thus  excluded  from 
particii)ating  individually  in  the  trafhc  between  India 
and  the  mother  country,  the  royal  monopoly  did  not 
prevent  a  sort  of  free  trade  from  arising  in  tiie  eastern 
seas,  which  was  destined  in  time  to  bring  destruction 
upon  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the  East.  After  the 
death  of  Albuquerque,  say  the  Portuguese  authors, 
commenced  the  period  when  the  soldiers  no  more 
followed  the  dictates  of  honour;  when  those  who  had 
been  captains,  became  traders,  and  rapacious  plun- 
derers of  the  innocent  natives.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  encroach  upon  the  trade  with  Europe,  but  they 
interfered,  witliout  scruple  or  restraint,  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Moors  and  Indians.  They  carried  the 
commodities  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  coasts  around 
Ormuz,  to  Malacca  and  China  ;  and  in  return,  dis- 
tributed the  products  of  the  eastern,  over  the  western 
shores  of  the  Indian  ocean.  They  were  not  mer- 
chants, however,  but  pirates  ;  "  for  it  was  usual  for 
them,"  says  Faria,  •'  to  obtain  the  loading  of  their 
ships  in  the  military  way,  as  if  upoii  forage   in  an 
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enemy's  country."  Such  rapine  naturally  produced 
attempts  at  resistance  and  revenge;  and  the  noilitary 
power  of  the  sovereign  of  Portugal,  was  wasted  in 
protecting  the  mercenary  private  adventures  of  his 
officers,  at  the  expense  both  of  tlie  national  character 
and  welfare. 

When  Souza  became  viccro\',  being  highly  cha- 
grined to  see  the  military  rank  unenvied,  and  his 
forces  weakened  by  the  great  numbers  who  quitted 
the  service  on  purpose  to  enrich  themselves  in  the 
coasting  trade,  he  endeavoured  to  render  commerce 
both  disadvantageous  and  infamous.  He  laid  the 
custom-houses  under  new  regulations.  He  lowered 
considerably  the  duties  on  the  traffic  of  all  Moorish 
and  Asiatic  merchants,  while  he  heightened  the  rates 
on  the  Portuguese  traders  ;  and  felons  and  murderers 
banislied  from  Lisbon,  were  by  Souza  protected  and 
encouraged  to  become  merchants,  as  the  onlv  persons 
proper  for  such  employment.  Although  he  thus 
laboured  to  render  the  military  service  the  sole  object 
of  Portuguese  ambition,  he  was  at  the  same  time  so 
inconsistent  as  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  military.  At  the 
siege  of  Batecalla,  the  Portuguese  soldiers  quarrelled 
about  the  booty  ;  and  while  fighting  with  each  other, 
were  attacked  by  the  natives  and  put  to  flight. 
Souza  commanded  them  to  return  to  the  charge,  and 
revenge  their  repulse.  "  Let  those  who  are  rich  re- 
venge it,"  exclaimed  the  soldiers,  "  we  come  to 
make  good  by  plunder,  the  pay  of  which  we  are  de- 
prived." Finding  the  mutiny  violent,  Souza  retired 
to    the    ships ;     but    the  next  day  he  renewed   the 
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blood  ;   such  was  the  rage  of  the  army  to  recompense 

themselves  by  spoliation. 

The  coastiii|j;  trade  of  the  private  adventurers  be- 
came more  and  ni  )re  piratical,  am!  gave  birth  to  an 
endless  succession  of  petty  but  bloody  wars  ;  so 
that  the  traffic  between  India  and  Europe,  which  had 
raised  the  Caliphs  of  Egypt  to  the  height  of  their 
lormidable  power,  and  wliich  had  enriched  Venice, 
was  at  length  found  scarcely  suflicient  to  defray  the 
expences  of  maintaining  the  Portuguese  government 
in  the  East.  Tiie  cro-vji  was  not  only  crippled  in  its 
exertions  to  embrace  a  monopoly,  which  was  at  ail 
times  too  vast  for  its  means  ;  but  it  was  put  to  an  in- 
crease of  expense,  which  actually  made  that  mono- 
poly of  no  value  whatever.  During  the  first  fifty 
years,  which  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Por- 
tuguese Asia,  nine  or  ten  vessels  sailed  annually  from 
Lisbon  for  India  ;  but  ere  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
average  number  was  reduced  to  two  and  tliree,  and 
some  years  not  one  sliip  sailed,  either  from  Lisbon  to 
India,  or  from  India  to  Lisbon. 

When  the  unfortunate  Sebastian  lost  his  crown  in 
his  African  expedition,  disunion  and  licentiousness 
had  reached  their  height  in  Portuguese  India.  The 
natives  perceived  the  growing  weakness  of  their  op- 
])ressors,  and  foretold  tlieir  approaching  fall.  About 
iifty  years  before  this  period,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  India,  that  the  Portuguese  were  among 
men,  what  lions  are  among  beasts ;  "  and  for  the 
same  reason,"  said  an  Indian  captive  to  a  Portuguese 
officer,  "  Nature  has  appointed  that  3'our  species 
should  be  equally  few."     But  as  soon  as  they  begun 
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to  riot  in  those  luxuries  which  were  the  fruit  of  their 
audacious  villanies,  these  sentiments  underwent  a 
change.  "  Let  them  alone,"  said  an  Indian  prince 
to  another,  "  the  frauds  of  their  revenue,  and  their 
love  of  luxury,  will  soon  ruin  them.  What  they  gain 
as  brave  soldier?.,  they  will  soon  lose  as  avaricious 
merchants.  They  now  conquer  Asia,  but  Asia  will 
conquer  them."  In  like  manner,  a  King  of  Persia 
asked  a  Portuguese  captain,  "  how  many  of  the  Indian 
viceroys  had  been  beheaded  by  the  Kings  of  Por- 
tugal?" "  Not  one,"  answered  the  officer.  "  Tlien 
you  will  not  long,"  replied  the  Persian  prince,  "  be 
the  masters  of  India." 

In  1.586,  the  court  of  Lisbon  conceived  the  idea  of 
farming  the  royal  monopoly  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  India  to  a  company  of  merchants,  in 
the  iiope  that  it  might,  under  their  management,  be 
rendered  more  adequate  to  the  expenditure  required 
for  the  support  of  the  government  of  India.  The 
Portuguese  East  India  Company  was  accordingly 
established,  and  to  them  all  the  privileges  of  the 
crown  were  assigned,  on  condition  of  their  under- 
taking the  annual  equipment  of  the  squadron  sent  out 
to  India. 

When  this  new  comm-ercial  regulation  was  known 
in  India,  it  excited  the  greatest  discontent,  and  all 
the  authority  of  the  viceroy  and  clergy  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  suppress  an  insurrection  at  Goa.  By  its 
due  operation,  the  lucrative  licentiousness  of  the  pri- 
vate traders  would  have  received  some  limits;  and 
this  threatened  check  upon  their  immense  profits, 
spread  a  general  alarm.  There  were  stated  voyages, 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  viceroy,  to  col- 
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Irct  the  king's  revenues  in  the  dilTerent  settlements  ; 
the  comniunders  of  tliose  squadrons  acted  now 
without  restraint  as  private  merchants,  ami  their  pro- 
fits were  almost  incredible.  According  to  Faria's 
csfiiiiafe,  the  voyage  from  Goa  to  China  and  Japan, 
brouglit  the  captain  one  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
nicely  for  tlic  freight  of  goods  belonging  to  others, 
which  he  carried  ;  tliat  from  Coromandel  to  ■Malacca, 
20/JOO  J  f  rom  G')a  to  Mozambique,  2 1,000;  and  the  short 
voyage  to  Ceylon,  4000.  Besides  these  large  sums, 
they  had  the  profits  equally  great  on  whatever  articles 
the}'  chose  to  deal  iji  on  their  own  account.  Even 
tlic  viceroy's  had  become  private  traders.  In  addition 
to  their  own  yearly  salaries,  some  of  them  cleared 
tiiree,  some  five,  and  some  eight  hundred  thousand 
ducats  a  year  by  merchandize.  The  combination 
raised  against  the  company,  vvas  from  all  these  cir- 
cumstances so  formidable,  that  all  its  etPorts  to  esta- 
blish itself  proved  abortive;  and  the  power  of  the 
viceroy,  and  the  piratical  obiigarchy, of  wliich  he  was 
the  head,  continued  as  predominant  as  ever. 

The  Dutch  at  length  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  were  the  heralds  of  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Portugal.  The 
Portuguese  valour  seemed  to  revive  for  a  time,  and 
the  Dutch  in  many  engagements  were  defeated. 
Their  vanqui.shed  fleets,  liowevcr,  carried  rich  cargoes 
to  Europe,  and  soon  returned  with  fresh  supplies. 
They  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  ally  in  the 
detestation  with  which  the  Portuguese  name  was  now 
regarded  throughout  India.  That  rooted  odimn  to 
which  tlieir  villanies  and  cruelties  had  given  birth, 
and  had  long  nourished^  was  now  felt  to  operate  more 
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against  them,  fnan  millions  in  arms.  However  often 
defeated  in  war,  the  Dutch  commerce  kept  still 
increasing  ;  the  harbours  of  India  received  them 
with  kindness,  and  gave  them  assistance  ;  wliile  the 
fiiendicss  detested  Portuguese,  though  victorious  in 
almost  every  contest,  were  harassed  out  of  measure, 
and  weakened  every  day  by  losses  which  they  had 
no  means  of  repairing.  The  motlier  country,  to 
•which  the  vain  glory  of  maintaining  a  dominion 
•which  yielded  nothing,  had  long  ceased  to  have 
any  charms,  made  no  effort  to  arrest  its  fall ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  sent  directions  to  the  viceroy  for  the 
time  being,  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  his 
government,  by  disposing  of  every  employment  and 
office  under  him  by  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Tlie  numerous  Portuguese  forts  were  one  after  another 
stripped  of  the  territory  attached  to  them,  and  many  of 
them  suffered  to  fall  into  such  decay,  as  to  be  no  longer 
tenable.  Shipwrecks  and  dreadful  tempests  added  to  the 
miseries  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and  at  last  the  only  events 
worth  recording  in  a  viceroyship,  were  the  solemn 
feasts  of  propitiation  held  at  Goa.  In  some  of  these, 
tiie  citizens  lay  cay  and  night  on  the  floors  of  the 
churches,  imploring  the  divine  mercy  in  tiie  deepest 
'  and  most  awful  silence,  while  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  mournful  streets. 

So  little  regard  did  Portugal,  or  rather  Spain,  which 
had  usurped  the  dominion  of  that  country,  now  pay 
to  India,  that  at  one  time  three  years  elapsed  without 
the  viceroy  receiving  a  single  letter  from  the  court  of 
his  sovereign.  A  succession  of  viceroys  was,  how- 
ever, continued;  but  of  all  their  numerous  settlements 
on    every  coast  of  the  Eastern  world,  the  poits  of 
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Goa  and  Dio  in  India,  and  the  Isle  of  Macao  in 
Canton,  alone  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. Of  the  slate  to  which  their  trade  was  now 
reduced,  the  Abbe  Raj'nai  presents  a  miserable 
picture.  Two  small  vessels,  he  says,  often  Chinese, 
once  in  the  year  carry  some  porcelain  to  Goa  and 
Dio;  but  these  must  touch  at  Surat  and  other  ports,  to 
complete  their  return  of  silk  and  spiceries;  and  one 
ship  with  a  poor  cargo,  partly  furnished  by  the  two 
sloops  of  Macao,  and  partly  furnished  from  the 
English,  sails  once  in  the  year  from  Goa  to  Lisbon. 
Such  is  the  fall  of  that  power  which  once  commanded 
the  commerce  of  Africa  and  Asia,  frum  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  eastern  side  of  Japan. 


PORTUGUESE  AND  CHINESE. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  desirous  of  opening  a  trade 
with  China,  sent  an  ambassador  and  one  of  his 
captains  to  propose  a  commercial  alliance.  The 
embassy  was  gladly  received,  and  a  treaty  concluded 
for  a  free  trade  with  the  harbour  of  Canton.  Sequey  ra, 
the  Portuguese  governor  of  India,  afterwards  sent 
Siraon  de  Andrade  with  live  ships  to  China  ;  and 
whatever  had  been  gained  by  the  policy  of  the  first 
envoy,  was  lost  by  the  insolence  and  folly  of  his 
successor.  As  if  he  had  arrived  among  beings  of  an 
inferior  order,  he  assumed  an  authority  like  tliat  whicli 
is  claimed  by  man  over  the  bnitc  creation.  He  seized 
the  island  of  Tamori  opposite  to  Canton.  Here  he 
erected  a  port  and  a  gallows,  and  while  he  plundered 
the    merchants,    the    wives    and    daughters   of    the 
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principal  inliabitants  were  dragged  from  tiieir  friends 
to  liis  garrison,  and  the  gibbet  punished  resistance. 
Nor  did  he  stop  even  here.  The  Portuguese  in  India 
wanted  slaves,  and  Andrade  thought  he  had  found 
the  proper  nursery.  He  published  his  design  to  buy 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  in  his  inhuman  traffic,  he 
was  supplied  by  the  most  profligate  of  the  natives. 
These  proceedings,  however,  soon  became  known  to 
the  Emperor  of  China ;  several  of  the  Portuguese 
were  seized,  and  suffered  an  ignominious  death  ;  while 
Andrade  himself  escaped,  with  much  loss,  by  the 
favour  of  a  tempest,  after  being  forty  days  harassed 
by  a  fleet  greatly  superior  to  his  own. 

Xot  long  after,  Alonzo  de  Melo,  ignorant  of  these 
transactions,  entered  the  harbour  of  Canton  with  four 
vessels  ;  but  his  ships  were  instantly  seized,  and  the 
crews  massacred  by  the  enraged  Chinese. 

The  Chinese,  however,  were  too  politic  a  people  to 
expel  utterly  any  merchandize  from  their  harbours. 
A  few  years  having  elapsed,  the  Portuguese  who 
brought  gold  from  Africa,  and  spices  from  India, 
were  allowed  to  purchase  the  silks,  porcelain,  and 
tea,  of  China,  at  the  ports  of  Sanciara  ;  and  an  event 
which  refutes  all  the  Jesuitical  accounts  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  Chinese  empire,  soon  gave 
them  a  better  settlement.  A  pirate,  named  Tchang- 
si-lao,  made  himself  master  of  the  little  island  of 
Macao.  Here  he  built  fleets  which  blocked  up  the 
ports  of  China,  and  laid  siege  to  Canton  itself.  In 
this  crisis  of  distress,  the  Chinese  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  had  lately  ex- 
pelled as  the  worst  of  mankind.  Two  or  three  Por- 
tuguese  ships   efl'ected   what  the  potent  empire  of 
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China  cauld  not  do,  and  the  island  of  Macao  was 
given  them  by  the  emperor,  in  reward  for  this  eminent 
service. 

AN  AWKWARD  PASSPORT. 

When  the  Portuguese  were  lords  of  the  Indian 
seas,  they  permitted  no  ship  to  sail  without  a  Por- 
tuguese passport.  Nor  was  this  much  regarded,  when 
avarice  suggested  any  pretence  for  violating  it.  A 
rich  ship  of  Cananor  was,  on  a  groundless  assertion  of 
its  papers  being  forged,  taken  and  plundered  ;  and  to 
conceal  the  villainy,  the  unhappy  crew  were  sewed  up 
in  the  sail  cloths  and  drowned.  The  bodies  of  the 
Moors  being  cast  on  shore  by  the  tide,  the  King  of 
Cananor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  valuable  ally  of 
Portugal,  was  so  enraged  at  the  treachery,  that  lie 
joined  in  a  war  against  the  Portuguese,  which  it  re- 
quired their  greatest  efforts  to  subdue. 

Sometimes  in  place  of  a  pass,  the  Moorish  vessels 
carried  their  own  letters  of  condemnation,  as  thus. 
The  owner  of'  tliis  ship  is  a  very  icicked  Bloor.  I  de- 
sire that  thejirst  Portuguese  captain  to  uhom  this  is 
shoicn,  may  make  prize  of  her. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  DUTCH  ADVENTURES 
TO  INDIA. 

When  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  Asia  was  in  its 
decline,  Houtman,  a  Dutch  merchant,  while  in  jail 
for  debt  at  Lisbon,  planned  the  establishment  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  East.  He  transmitted  his  scheme 
to  Holland,  where  it  soon  found  admirers  and  sup- 
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porters ;  and  money  was  forthwith  sent  to  release  the 
projector  out  of  prison.  Houtman  then  sailed  for 
Asia,  and  returned  with  such  pledges  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  native  powers,  that  the  Dutch  India 
Company  was  immediately  formed. 

Nothing  but  the  deep  detestation  in  which  the  Por- 
tuguese were  held,  could  have  made  the  access  to 
India  so  open  to  the  Dutch  as  they  found  it ;  for  the 
very  first  commercial  operation  in  which  the  Dutch 
were  concerned  with  the  natives,  betrayed  a  perlidy 
and  meanness  of  character,  but  ill  qualified  to  invite 
contidence  or  esteem.  They  were  detected  in  offering 
money  of  base  metal  for  the  cargo  of  the  tirst  ship 
which  they  loaded  with  spices  ;  and  those  who  offered 
it  were  seized  by  the  natives.  A  squadron,  which 
soon  after  arrived  at  Ternate,  endeavoured  to  rescue 
their  countrymen  at  Java,  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  were 
repulsed,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  ransom  which  the 
natives  demanded. 


USURY. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Lombards  frequently 
demanded  twenty  per  cent  for  the  use  of  money. 
About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  Countess  of 
Flanders  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay 
her  husband's  ransom.  She  procured  the  sum  requisite, 
partly  from  Italian  merchants,  and  partly  from  Jews. 
The  lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  about 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  some  of  them  exacted  near 
thirty.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Philip  IV.  fixed  the  interest  which  might  be  legally- 
exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne,  at  twenty  per 
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cent.  Tlic  interest  of  money  in  Arragon  was  sorae- 
•wl)at  lower.  James  I.  of  Spain  fixed  it  by  law  at 
eighteen  per  cent.  As  late  as  tlie  year  1490,  it 
appears  that  the  interest  of  money  in  Placentia, 
■was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent.  This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  at  that  time  the  commerce 
of  the  Italian  states  was  become  considerable. 
Charles  V.  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions 
in  the  Low  Countries,  at  twelve  per  cent,  but  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  exact  more  than  that  sum. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  a  rate  of  interest  in 
England,  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  when  it 
was  ten  per  cent. ;  it  was  afterwards  gradually  reduced, 
at  different  times,  to  its  present  rate  of  five  per  cent., 
at  which  it  was  fixed  in  1714. 


POSTAGE  OF  LETTERS. 

The  postage  of  letters,  so  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  now  forms  so 
in)portant  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  was  first 
established  in  the  short  reign  of  Richard  the  Third. 
The  plan  was  originally  formed  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  Edward,  when  stages  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  each,  in  order  to  procure 
Edward  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  events  that 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  Scots  ;  but 
Richard  commanded  in  the  expedition,  and  it  was 
principally  owing  to  his  sagacity  and  talents,  that  the 
merit  of  the  post  ought  to  be  attributed,  particularly 
as  during  his  reign  it  was  established  over  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  kingdom. 

The   revenue  of  the  Post  Office   in    the  reign    of 
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Queen  Anne  was  only  ^£60,000;  in  1761,  it  was 
^142,400;  in  1769,  ^300,000;  in  1794,  ^445,600 ; 
in  1800,  ^745,000;  in  1806,  ^1,108,840;  and  in 
1813,  ^1,414,224. 

About  the  3'ear  1730  to  1740,  the  post  was  only 
transmitted  three  times  a  week  frora  Edinburgh  to 
London ;  and  one  day,  it  brought  but  a  single  letter, 
■which  was  for  Sir  William  Pulteney,  the  banker;  in 
.1790,  tlie  letters  from  Edhiburgh  averaged  twelve 
hundred  daily.  The  remittances  from  Scotland  to 
the  Post  Office,  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1770,  only 
averaged  ^9500;  but  from  the  year  1790  to  1800, 
the  annual  average  amounted  to  ^51,500. 

The  Twopenny  Post  Office  was  established  in  1683. 
It  was  originally  planned  by  a  Mr.  Povey,  author  of 
the  now  obsolete  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Virgin  of 
Eden,  with  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments."  He 
formed  the  design  of  conveying  letters  by  messengers 
to  different  parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs ;  for 
some  time  he  executed  his  plan  with  much  appro- 
bation, and  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the 
'•  Halfpenny  Carrier."  The  ministers  finding  the 
plan  too  lucrative  for  a  private  subject,  laid  an  in- 
junction on  the  inventor,  restraining  liim  from  carry  hig 
it  on  any  longer;  and,  without  giving  him  any  com- 
TDcnsation,  took  it  into  their  own  hands. 


MAKING  CONDITIONS. 

During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  a  great  dearth 
of  corn  happened,  which  obliged  his  majesty  to  send 
for  the  Eastland  Company.  He  told  them,  that  to  ob- 
viate the  present  scarcity,  they  muit  load  their  horue- 
H   3 
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ward -bound  sliips  witlj  corn;  which  they  promised  to 
do,  and  so  retired.  One  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
said  to  the  king,  that  such  a  promise  signified  little, 
unless  they  agreed  at  what  price  it  should  be  sold  ; 
on  which  they  were  all  called  back,  and  acquainted 
that  tlve  king  desired  a  more  explicit  answer.  The 
deputy  replied,  "  Sir,  we  will  freight  and  buy  our  corn 
as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  sell  it  here  as  wc  can  afford 
it ;  but  to  be  confined  to  any  certain  price,  we  cannot." 
Being  pressed  for  a  more  distinct  answer,the  deputy, 
who  was  a  great  fox  hunter,  said  to  the  king,  "  Sir, 
your  majesty  is  a  lover  of  the  noble  sport  of  hunting  ; 
so  am  I,  and  I  keep  a  few  dogs  ;  but  if  my  dogs  do 
not  love  the  sport  as  well  as  me,  I  might  as  well  hunt 
with  hogs  as  with  dogs."  The  king  replied,  "  Say 
no  more,  man,  thou  art  in  the  right;  go  and  do  as  well 
as  you  can,  but  be  sure  you  bring  the  corn." 

A  SINGULAR  OBSTACLE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  portrait 
of  Henry  VIIT.  was  the  means  of  preventing  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  King 
of  Borneo.  A  Portuguese  vessel  having  touched  at 
that  place,  opened  a  trade  there  with  great  success. 
The  king  received  the  strangers  with  special  favour, 
and  the^'  displayed  before  him  the  presents  with 
which  they  were  prepared.  Among  other  things,  was 
the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  re- 
presented in  tapestry.  When  the  King  of  Borneo 
saw  the  bluff  figure  of  Henry,  as  large  as  life,  he  bade 
the  Portuguese  pack  up  their  presents,  take  them  on 
board,  and    leave   his  dominions    immediately.     He 
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knew,  he  said,  what  they  bronchi  him  those  figures 
for  ;  that  ugly  raan  was  to  come  out  in  the  night,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  take  possession  of  his  dominions. 
There  was  no  persuading  him  out  of  his  imagination, 
and  the  Portuguese  were  compelled  to  abandon  a  com- 
mercial speculation  v\hich  was  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced. 


ORIGIN  OF  CORN  FACTORS. 

It  was  between  the  years  1740  and  1750,  that  corn 
in  London  first  began  to  be  bought  and  sold  through 
the  medium  of  a  factor  or  broker.  Previous  to  this 
plan  being  adopted,  the  farmers,  coastways,  used  to 
attend  Bear-quay  once  a  week,  with  samples  of  the 
various  sorts  of  grain,  then  lying  off  in  sloops,  6:c. 
in  the  river.  Corn  being  at  that  time  cheap,  as  well 
as  abundant,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  farmers 
were  oblij-ed  to  return  home  without  selling  their 
grain  ;  and,  as  the  Essex  growers  principally  used  the 
Bull  Inn,  in  Whitechapel  (which  the  buyers,  on  that 
account,  also  frequented),  some  of  them,  who  had  a 
good  opinion  of  the  landlord,  whose  name  was 
Johnson  (originally  the  shoe-boy  of  the  inn),  began 
to  leave  theirsaraples  with  him,  to  be  sold  at  fixed  prices; 
but,  afterwards,  finding  him  very  expert  as  a  middle 
raan,  they  intrusted  him  with  discretionary  power  as 
to  market  prices  ;  which  he  managed  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  both  of  buyers  and  sellers,  that,  in  a  short 
time,  he  opened  a  little  counting-house  on  Bear-quay, 
and  called  himself  the  corn-factorof  the  Esscxfarmers. 
This  business  he  enjoyed  solely    till  his  death  ;   and 
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acquiring  by  it  a  considerable  fortune,  it  devolved  on 
his  son,  and  afterwards  on  his  grandson,  whose  part- 
ner, a  Mr.  Neville,  who  subsequently  took  the  name  of 
Claude  Scott,  joined  in  the  corn-factoring  business 
with  the  money  bequeathed  him  by  the  second 
Johnson. 


EXCLUSION  OF  THE  INQUISITION   FROM 
ANTWERP. 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  English  Merchant  ad- 
venturers in  1550,  that  when  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  anxious  to  have  the  inquisition  introduced 
into  Antwerp,  the  citizens  had  no  other  means  for 
effectually  influencing  the  emperor  against  the  mea- 
sure, but  to  tell  him,  that  the  English  merchants  would 
certainly  leave  the  country,  if  he  brought  the  inqui- 
sition there.  This  threat  was  effectual,  for  the  em- 
peror, on  a  strict  enquiry,  found,  that  the  English 
merchants  maintained  or  employed  at  least  twenty 
thousand  persons  in  the  city  of  Antwerp  alone, 
besides  thirty  thousand  more  in  other  parts  of  the 
Netherlands. 

SPANIARDS  IN  MEXICO. 
Several  eminent  writers  have  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  character  of  Cortez.  and  liave  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  warfor  the  slaughters  he  committed.  If  any  one, 
however,  would  trace  the  true  character  of  Cortez  and 
liis  countrymen,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  nume- 
rous Spanish  writers,  who  were  either  witnesses  of  the 
first  wars,  or  soon  after  travelled  in  those  countries. 
In  these  he  will  find  many  anecdotes  not  (o  be  found 
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in  our  nioclernized  histories.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
Cortez  set  out  to  take  pold  b^-  force,  and  not  bj'  esta- 
blishing any  system  of  commerce  with  the  natives, 
the  only  just  reason  for  effecting  a  settlement  in  a 
foreign  country.  He  was  asked  by  various  states, 
what  cuiuiuodilies  or  drugs  he  wanted,  and  was  pro- 
mised an  abundant  supply.  He  and  his  Spaniards, 
he  answered,  had  a  disease  at  their  hearts,  which 
nothing  hut  gold  could  cure  ;  and  he  had  received  in- 
telligence that  Mexico  abounded  with  it.  Ujidcr  the 
pretence  of  a  friendly  conference,  he  made  Monte- 
zuma his  prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  tribute  to 
Charles  V.  Immense  suras  were  paid,  but  the  de- 
mand was  boundless.  Tumults  ensued.  Cortez  dis- 
played amazing  generalship,  and  some  millions  of  the 
natives  were  sacrificed  to  the  disease  of  his  heart. 

Pizarro,  however,  greatly  exceeded  Cortez  in  un- 
mixed barbarity  of  soul.  If  we  could  forget  that  the 
avarice  of  Cortez  was  the  cause  of  a  most  unjust  and 
bloody  war,  in  every  other  respect  he  would  appear  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  heroes.  But  Pizarro  is  a  character 
com  pletel}'  detestable,  destitute  of  every  spark  of  gene- 
rosity. He  massacred  thePeruvians,  he  said  .because  they 
were  barbarians,  and  yet  he  himselfcould  not  read.  Ata- 
balipa,  amazed  at  the  art  of  reading,  got  a  Spaniard  to 
write  the  word  Dios  (the  Spanish  for  God)  on  his 
finger.  On  trying  whether  the  Spaniards  agreed  in 
what  it  signified,  he  discovered  that  Pizarro  alone 
could  not  read.  Pizarro,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt 
he  perceived  in  the  face  of  iVtabalipa.  ordered  that 
prince  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  for  having  conaubines, 
and  being  an  idolater.     Atabalipa  was  condemned  to 
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be  burned  j  but  on  submitting  to  baptism,  he  was  only 

fmnged. 


DUTCH  TRADE  WriH  JAPAN. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  sucli  an  instance  in  the  annals 
of  commerce,  of  the  disgraceful  arts  to  which  mer- 
cantile cupidity  will  resort,  and  the  degradation  to 
which  it  will  submit,  for  the  attainment  of  its  object, 
as  in  the  Dutch  proceedings  at  Japan  ;  nor  is  there  per- 
haps a  more  remarkable  example  of  the  triumphant  suc- 
cess and  complete  disappointment  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. From  the  year  1557,  when  the  Dutch  esta- 
blished commercial  relations  with  Japan,  until  1617 
(a  period  of  sixty  years),  their  speculations  were  un- 
restrained, and  their  profits  enormous.  This  was  the 
golden  age  of  their  trade  ;  they  opened  a  mine  of 
wealth-  and  they  fondly  thought  it  inexhaustible,  as 
well  as  rich  and  easily  wrought.  In  1640,  the  com- 
pany obtained  a  return  in  gold,  that  yielded  a  profit 
of  upwards  of  a  million  of  guilders.  They  had  been 
accustomed  to  procure,  for  some  time  previous  to 
1663,  a  return  of  silver,  to  the  extent  of  two  hun- 
dred chest!*,  of  one  hundn-d  pounds  each ;  and  it  was 
suggested,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  as  many 
chests  of  gold  of  the  same  weight  to  be  sent  in  future. 
The  gold  and  silver  ages  of  Japan  commerce  being 
past,  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  began 
with  what  the  Dutcl)  called  its  brazen  age,  that  is,  its 
export  of  copper,  which  has  ever  since  continued  the 
staple  of  the  Japan  market.  The  trade  was  on  the 
decline  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and  had 
become   of  so  litlte  importance  about  1740,  that  the 
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company  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of  its  total 
abandonment.  From  employing,  as  at  one  time, 
eight  or  nine  ships,  and  exporting  copper  alone,  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  pitnuls  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  each,  it  diminished 
to  the  use  of  two  vessels,  and  the  purchase  of  cargoes 
of  five  or  sLx  hundred  pistoles. 


THE  MISSISIPPI  SCHEME. 

In  the  year  1598,  the  French  first  began  a  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Missisippi,  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Florida,  with  the  intention  of 
opening  a  communication  with  their  colony  in  Canada, 
and  thereby  to  hera  in  the  English  colonies,  so  as  to 
engross  the  whole  Indian  trade  to  themselves.  This 
colony  was,  in  1712,  granted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Sieur 
Crozat,  for  a  terra  of  fifteen  years,  during  which 
period,  he  was  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade  of  ail  expor- 
tations  to  and  from  this  province,  as  also  all  mines, 
minerals,  is.c.  on  condition  of  paying  one  fifth  to  the 
king. 

The  Sieur  Crozat  had  not  esjoyed  his  privilege 
long,  when  in  1717,  he  was  induced  to  resign  his 
patent  into  the  hands  of  a  company  formed  by 
Mr.  Law,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh.  Of 
this  bank,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Missisippi 
Company,  Mr.  Law  was  appointed  chief  director. 
Into  this  bank  all  the  national  debts,  amounting  to 
seventy  millions,  and  then  at  a  discount  of  seventy 
per  cent.,  were  intended  to  be  brought,  and  the 
national  creditors  were  paid,  not  in  specie,  but  in 
actions,  or  sliares,  of  the  Missisippi  Company. 
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The  compau;y,  the  better  to  allure  persons  of  pro- 
perty to  become  adventurers,  made  great  stir  and 
bustle  in  transporting  artificers,  planters,  labourers,  Sec. 
to  their  colony,  then  called  Louisiana  ;  and  in  order 
to  draw  in  the  numerous  proprietors  of  the  national 
debt  of  France,  to  be  paid  with  the  Missisippi  and 
royal  bank  notes.  Law  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1719, 
made  director-general  of  the  Royal  Bank.  In  the  same 
year  he  created,  in  dillerentmontlis,  betwecnforfy  and 
lifty  millions  sterling,  in  new  bank  notes.  This  was,  by 
a  royal  decree,  declared  to  be  scarcely  suiBcient  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  bank,  although,  in  fact,  it 
was  more  tliau  all  the  banks  in  Europe  did  or  could 
circulate. 

The  East  India  Company  was  next  joined  to  it,  and 
it  was  called  the  India  Company,  embracing  both  the 
French  East  and  West  India  colonies.  In  July, 
1719,  twenty -live  millions  more  of  state  bills  were 
subscribed  into  this  new  India  Company's  capital, 
which  by  this  time  was  run  a  great  way  above  par  ; 
and  by  the  vast  number  of  adventurers  in  that  stock, 
the  dirty  street  in  Paris,  called  Quinquempoix,  was 
daily  crowded  beyond  measure. 

It  may  bo  remarked,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
original  stock  of  this  company,  was  subscribed  by  the 
king  and  government  alone,  which,  by  the  mad  run- 
ning up  of  the  stock,  was  afterwards  sold  out  at  a 
thousand  per  cent,  and  upwards,  and  thereby  it  put 
t.vu  hundred  millions  into  the  king's  coffers.  In 
August,  1719,  for  the  further  promoting  of  stock 
jobbing,  the  last  fifty  millions  of  India  stock  had 
every  share  split  into  one  hundred  sliares,  which 
brc'.ght  in  the  very  dregs  of  the  people  to  be  adven- 
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turers.  The  stock  rose  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  per 
cent. ;  it  fell  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  on  the  bare 
ruuK^ur  of  Law's  iudlspoaition  ;  but  rose  again  to  six. 
hundred  and  ten  ptr  cent,  on  his  recovery. 

The  company,  in  the  same  month,  had  the  general 
fanning  of  all  the  revenues ;  and  such  were  the 
specious  advantages  held  out  to  a  credulous  public, 
that  the  stock  ran  up  to  twelve  liundred  per  cent.,  and 
tjie  last  subscriptions  were  even  thirteen  hundred. 

From  the  beginning  of  November,  1719,  till  about 
the  middle  of  December  following,  the  French  India 
or  Missisippi  Company,  was  in  the  meridian  of  its 
glory.  Mr.  Law's  credit  vvas  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch,  and  his  levee  was  crowded  with  persons  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  pressing  for  subscriptions.  The 
city  of  Paris  was  crowded  with  strangers  and  with 
foreigners  from  different  nations,  who  hastened 
thither  to  deal  in  this  stock  ;  so  that  it  was  currently 
believed,  there  were  then  in  Paris  half  a  million  of 
strangers  more  than  usual.  It  is  a  recorded  fact,  that 
twelve  hundred  new  coaches  were  set  up.  Tliere 
was  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  but  new  and 
splendid  equipages,  new  houses,  Sec.  Lodgings  could 
with  difficulty  be  obtained  for  money,  and  provisions 
were  at  the  highest  price. 

The  bubble  at  length  burst  ;  thousands,  whose 
whole  fortune  had  been  embarked  in  this  fatal  specu- 
lation, were  utterly  ruined  ;  and  Paris,  which  boasted 
such  splendour,  was  within  a  few  months  after,  in  the 
most  miserable  condition.  Law,  the  projector,  was 
obliged  to  leave  France,  and  died  in  obscurity,  without 
iiaving  acquired  any  thing  considerable  for  himself, 
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altliough   he  bad  it  once  in  his  power  to  have   been 
the  richest  subject  in  Europe. 

SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME. 

The  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  has  been  rendered  memo- 
rable by  a  gigantic  and  ruinous  speculation  uhich 
he  projected,  called  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  which 
inl  711,  received  the  sanction  of  an  Actof  Parliament. 
The  object  of  the  corporation  was  to  carry  on  a  trade 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  encourage  the  fishery. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  this  company  with  a 
proper  fund,  their  stock  very  rapidly  advanced  in 
price,  and  at  length  reached  nearly  one  thousand  per 
cent.  It  had  continued  for  a  few  3'ears  with  little 
success,  but  still  holding  out  great  hopes,  when  the 
company  obtained  a  scire  facias  against  all  other 
bubbles  except  their  own  ;  these  immediately  shrunk 
to  nothing,  and  the  consternation  which  their  explo- 
sion occasioned,  turned  the  public  attention  to  the 
South  Sea  Company,  the  stock  of  which  was  then, 
in  August,  1720,  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty  percent. 
A  panic  seized  the  subscribers  ;  the  stock  sometimes 
fell  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  a  single  day,  so  that  on 
the  29th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  it  had 
fallen  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and 
their  bonds  were  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount. 
By  considerable  art,  the  stock  was  afterwards  raised 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. ;  but  no  projects 
could  keep  it  up ;  the  frenzy  was  over,  and  it  fell 
gradually ;  the  actual  possessors  of  stock  being  at 
length  obliged  to  seek  the  interference  of  parliament; 
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and  content  theraselves  with  such  portion  of  the  un- 
divided South  Sea  stocli,  as  they  could  obtain. 


"TOM   OF  TEN  THOUSAND." 

Among  the  tliousand  victims  of  that  raost  disast- 
rous adventure,  the  South  Sea  scheme,  there  was  per- 
haps scarcely  one  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  native  of 
Leeds,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Hudson.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  filled  a  respectable  situation  as  a 
government  clerk  in  London.  While  iu  this  situation, 
he  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune  by  the 
death  of  an  aunt  ;  he  then  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  very  happil}',  until  he 
unfortunately  became  an  adventurer  in  the  South  Sea 
scheme  ;  and  so  sanguine  was  he  of  its  success,  that 
he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  it. 

When  the  news  reached  him  of  the  failure  of  his 
darling  scheme,  he  left  his  residence  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  and  went  to  London.  From  this  moment 
he  became  insane,  and  "Tom  of  Ten  Thousand,"  as 
he  called  himself,  wandered  through  the  streets, 
wrapped  in  a  rug,  and  leaning  on  a  crutch,  and 
without  either  shoes  or  stockings.  In  this  state  did 
the  poor  creature  perambulate,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  crave  assistance  from  the  humane,  until 
death  released  him  from  all  his  troubles  at  a  very 
advanced  age. 


I  2 
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BUBBLES. 

While  those  great  projects,  the  Missisippi  Com- 
pany and  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  were  carrying  on, 
the  people  of  England  were  seized  with  an  absolute 
frenzy  for  speculation  ;  and  no  project,  however  ridi- 
culous, could  be  started  without  meeting  with  support ; 
nor  did  a  proclamation  of  the  king,  in  June,  1720, 
for  restraining  them,  have  more  than  a  momentary 
effect,  after  which  they  increased  more  than  ever. 

Not  a  week  passed  without  fresh  projects,  recom- 
mended by  pompous  advertisements  in  all  the  news- 
papers. On  some  sixpence  per  cent,  was  paid  down  ; 
on  others  a  shilling  ;  and  some  came  so  low  as  one  shil- 
ling per  thousand  pounds,  at  the  time  of  subscribing. 
Some  of  the  obscure  keej)ers  of  those  books  of  sub- 
scriptions contenting  themselves  with  what  they  got  in 
the  forenoon,  by  tlie  subscription  deposits  on  one  or 
two  millions,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  ;  the  room  they  had  iiired  for  a  day, 
being  shut  up,  and  they  and  their  subscription  books 
never  heard  of  any  more. 

While  the  delusion  was  at  its  greatest  lieight,  any 
impudent  impostor  liad  only  to  hire  a  room  at  some 
coffee-house  or  other  house  near  Cliange  Alley,  for  a 
few  hours,  and  open  a  subscription  book  fur  some 
project  relative  to  commerce,  manufactures,  colonies,  or 
invention  ;  and  if  advertized  in  the  papers  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  might  in  a  few  hours  find  subscribers 
for  one  or  two  millions  of  imaginary  stock. 

Amongst  those  many  bubbles,  there  were  some 
so  bare-faced  and  palpably  gross,  as  not  to  have  the 
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shadow  of  feasibility  ;  and  the  infatuation  was  at 
length  so  strong,  that  one  project  was  thus  advertised  : 
"  For  subscribing  two  millions  to  a  certain  promising 
or  profitable  design,  which  will  be  hereafter  promul- 
gated." And  yet  money  was  actually  subscribed  for  this 
blind  project.  Another  scheme  was  what  were  called 
Globe  Permits.  These  were  currently  sold  for  sixty- 
guineas  and  upwards,  in  the  Alley,  although  they 
were  nothing  more  than  a  square  bit  of  a  playing 
card,  on  which  was  the  impression  of  a  seal  in  wax, 
being  the  sign  of  the  Globe  Tavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  inscription  of  "  Sail  Cloth  Permits," 
but  without  any  name  signed  whatever.  The  pos- 
sessors of  these  purchased  them  on  the  condition  of 
being  hereafter  permitted  to  subscribe  to  a  new  sail 
cloth  manufacture,  projected  by  one  who  was  then 
known  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  though  afterwards 
involved  in  great  calamities  and  disgrace. 

Yet  all  men  were  not  infatuated  ;  some  subscribed 
for  the  sake  of  a  premium,  as  the  stock  rose  imme- 
diately ;  and  one  wag  thus  burlesqued  these  mad  pro- 
jects in  an  advertisement :  "  At  a  certain  (sham) 
place,  on  Tuesday  next,  books  will  be  opened  for  a 
subscription  of  two  millions,  for  the  invention  of 
melting  down  saw  dust  and  chips,  and  casting  them 
into  clean  deal  boards,  without  cracks  or  knots." 

As  a  memento  of  the  folly  of  the  age,  we  in- 
sert the  names  of  a  few  of  these  projects,  on  every 
one  of  which  money  was  actually  subscribed.  "  Na- 
tional  permits  for  a  fishery."  Each  permit  at  ^60, 
before  any  money  was  put  down  by  the  original  pos- 
sessor. "  Wrecks  to  be  fished  for  on  the  Irish  coast ;" 
"  To  make  salt  water  frefeh  ;"  "  For  improving  the 
I  3 
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breed  of  horses  ;"  "  For  making  of  oil  from  poppies ;" 
*'For  raising  of  silk  worms  ;"  another,  "  For  planting 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  breeding  of  silk  worms  in 
Chelsea  Park  ;"  where  two  thousand  of  these  trees 
were  actually  planted,  and  many  large  aud  expensive 
cdi/iccs  were  erected.  "For  transmuting  quicksilver 
into  a  malleable  and  fine  metal ;"  "  For  trading  in 
human  hair;"  "For  fattening  of  hogs;"  "  For  })ur- 
cliasing  or  recovering  estates  illegally  detained  ;" 
"  For  insuring  masters  from  the  loss  sustained  by 
servants,  three  millions;"  "For  insuring  and  in- 
creasing children's  fortunes  ;"  "  For  a  wheel  for  a 
perpetual  motion ;"  and  lastly,  "  For  importing  a 
number  of  large  jack  asses  from  Spain,  in  order  to 
propagate  a  larger  kind  of  mules  in  England."  For 
this  purpose,  marsh  lands  were  treated  for  near  Wool- 
wich, by  a  clergyman  who  was  at  the  liead  of  this 
bubble. 


SMALL  CHANGE. 

From  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  that  of 
Charles  the  Second,  so  much  inconvc  nience  was  felt 
in  trade  for  want  of  small  change,  that  the  tradesmen 
and  victuallers  in  general,  that  is  all  who  pleased, 
coined  small  money  or  tokens,  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  trade.  This  small  money,  halfpence 
and  farthings,  was  coined  by  the  corporations  of  cities 
and  boroughs,  by  several  of  the  companies  there,  and 
even  by  tradesmen  in  country  villages.  This  afiair  of 
coining  was  managed  with  tolerable  facility.  At  the 
borough  of  Chester,  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Edward 
Wood,  and  afterwards  his  son,  Richard  Wood, coined 
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money,  amongst  others  ;  and  on  their  death,  the  dies 
and  the  press  were  found  in  the  house.  These  Woods 
coined  only  halfpennies,  and  tliere  were  two  sets  of 
dies,  one  for  the  father  and  the  other  for  the  son's 
mnney.  They  were  apothecaries,  and  the  device  was 
accordingly  Apollo  Opifer.  The  dies,  consisting  of 
an  obverse  and  reverse,  were  welded  on  strong  blocks 
of  iron,  and  being  fixed  in  a  verj-  simple  screw  press, 
wrought  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  capstern  with 
four  handles,  maiiy  hundred  of  halfpence  might  be 
coined  in  a  very  short  time  by  two  persons  ;  one  to 
ply  the  screw,  and  the  other  to  take  off  the  pieces  as 
they  were  struck. 

This  practice  continued  until  the  year  1672,  when 
Charles  the  Second  coined  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
for  the  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse. 


CREDrr. 

Peter  the  First,  King  of  Portugal,  to  restrain 
luxury,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  families,  absolutely 
forbade  all  his  subjects  to  buy  or  sell  any  of  their 
commodities,  without  immediate  payment,  and  made 
the  second  comauission  of  that  offence,  death! 


RAISING  A  CAPITAL. 

About  fifty  years  back,  two  young  fellows,  brothers, 
went  to  JaniaicJa;  they  were  by  trade  blacksmiths. 
Finding,  soon  after  their  arrival,  that  tliey  could  do 
nothing  without  a  little  money  to  begin  with,  but  that 
with  ^£60  or  o£70  the}' might  be  able  to  realize  a  fortune, 
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they  hit  upon  the  following  novel  and  ingenious 
expedient.  One  of  them  stripped  the  other  naked, 
shaved  him  close,  and  blackcnod  him  from  head  to 
foot.  This  ceremony  being  performed,  he  took  him 
to  one  of  the  negro  dealers,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  young  fellow,  that  he  ad vanceed 
^80  currency  upon  the  bill  of  sale ;  and  prided  himself 
much  upon  the  purchase,  supposing  him  the  finest  negro 
on  the  island.  The  same  evening,  this  manufactured 
negro  made  his  escape  to  his  brother,  washed  himself 
clean,  and  resumed  his  former  appearance.  Resvards 
were  then  in  vain  oftered  in  hand  bills,  pursuit  was 
eluded,  and  discovery,  by  care  and  precaution,  ren- 
dered impracticable.  The  brothers  with  the  money 
commenced  business,  and  actually  returned  to  England, 
not  many  years  since,  with  a  fortune  of  o£'J0,000. 
Previous,  however,  to  their  departure  from  the  island, 
they  waited  upon  the  gentleman  from  whom  the}-  had 
received  the  money,  and  recalling  the  circumstance 
of  the  negro  to  his  recollection,  paid  liim  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  with  thanks. 


HONOURABLE  RESTITUTION. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1821,  a  man  of  respect- 
able appearance  entered  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark 
Lane,  London,  and  advancing  to  one  of  the  principal 
factors,  asked  him  if  he  was  the  legal  descendant  of 
the  head  of  a  very  ancient  firm  in  tliat  line,  long 
since  extinct?  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
made  some  further  enquiries,  confirmatory  of  the 
first  question,  and  departed.  On  the  same  day  in 
the  following  week,   he  again  made  his  appearance 
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with  a  bag,  wlilch  lie  presented  to  llio  factor,  con- 
taining three  hundred  and  seventy  sovereigns.  The 
factor,  of  course,  surprised  at  the  transaction,  began 
to  make  some  enquiries ;  but  the  person  refused  to 
answer  any  questions,  observing,  the  j>roperty  was 
now  returned  to  its  rightful  owner  ;  that  he  wanted  no 
receipt ;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
who  he  was.  On  referring  to  old  documents,  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  the  year  1782,  the  firm  alhided  to  had 
a  very  extensive  army  contract,  in  the  Course  of 
ivhich,  a  defalcation  to  nearly  that  amount  occurred. 


TOBAGO  PLANTER. 

The  most  flourishing  colonial  establishment  in  the 
Antilles,  is  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Robley, 
at  Sandy  Point,  in  the  island  of  Tobago.  Every 
thing  about  this  plantation  has  the  appearance  of 
neatness  and  order.  The  number  of  negroes  em- 
ployed amount  to  a  thousand,  and  yet  among  them 
all  tlie  sound  of  the  whip  is  never  heard.  There  are 
also  all  the  classes  of  tradesmen  necessary  for  such  an 
establishment ;  as  masons,  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
smiths,  farriers,  &c. 

Mr.  Robley  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  ; 
he  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  Cornwall,  and 
went  to  the  West  Indies  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  He  first  established 
in  Tcbago,  in  the  year  1768,  and  began  to  cultivate 
the  cotton  plant,  with  a  capital  of  about  ^1700. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  addition  to  the  magni- 
ficent establishment  at  Sandy  Point,  he  possessed 
another  plantation  of  great  value,  and  had  besides  a 
iaro;e  sum  in  the  funds. 
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This  great  cultivator  liad  also  two  large  vessels, 
which  came  twice  a  vear,  and  lay  in  front  of  his  resi- 
dence, for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  produce  to 
Europe,  and  of  bringing  not  only  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  himself  and  his  negroes,  but  also  merchandize, 
which  he  sold  to  the  merchants  of  Tobago,  and  on 
which  he  gained  considerable  profits. 


CURIOUS  MODE  OF  BARTER. 

At  Temenhint  in  Northern  Africa,  the  inhabitants 
have  a  curious  mode  of  baiter.  The  person  who  has 
any  goods  to  sell,  mentions  what  he  wishes  in  exchange 
for  certain  commodities,  whether  oil,  liquid,  butter, 
or  sliahm,  which  is  a  kind  of  salted  fat,  much  re- 
sembling bad  tallow  in  taste  and  smell.  If  liquids, 
he  pours  water  into  a  pot,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  or  butter  he  requires  ;  if  solids,  he  brings 
a  stone  of  the  size  of  the  shahm,  or  other  article  de- 
manded. The  buyer  pours  out  water,  or  sends  for 
smaller  stones,  until  he  thinks  a  fair  equivalent  is 
offered.  The  quantities  then  agreed  for  are  made  up 
to  the  size  of  the  stone  or  the  depth  of  the  water. 


COMMERCIAL  INTEGRITY. 

The  Spanish  galleons  destined  to  supply  Terra  Firma, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption,  used  to  touch 
first  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at  Porto  Bello.  In  the 
latter  place  a  fair  was  opened  ;  the  wealth  of  America 
was  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and 
during  its  prescribed  terra  of  forty  days,  the  richest 
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traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  begun  and  finished 
with  unbounded  confidence,  and  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  transaction.  No  bale  of  goods  was  ever  opened, 
no  chest  of  treasure  examined  ;  both  were  received 
on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom  tliey  belonged  ; 
and  only  one  instance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during 
the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  with 
this  liberal  confidence.  All  the  coined  silver  which 
was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto  Bello,  in  the  year 
1654,  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled 
•with  a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanish  mer- 
chants, with  their  usual  integrity,  sustained  the  wliole 
loss,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners  by  whom  they 
•were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  tlie  author  of  it,  was 
publicly  burnt. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

Little  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
a  few  Britisli  merchants  humbly  solicited  from  the 
Princes  of  India  permission  to  traffic  in  their  terri- 
tories; now  the  British  dominion  embraces  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  vast  region  which  extends  from  Cape 
Cormorin  to  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  sources  of  the 
Indus. 

When  commerce  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
individual  capitals  were  small,  the  remoteness  of  the 
country,  the  hazard  of  an  untried  speculation,  the 
opposition  to  be  expected  from  other  European 
nations,  already  possessing  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  natives,  seem  to  have  been   generally   considered 
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as  obstacles  of  too  much  magnitude  for  single  adven- 
turers to  encounter.  The  first  traders  to  the  East 
proceeded  accordingly  upon  joint  ilocks;  and  when 
an  East  India  Company  was  at  length  creeled,  it  was 
expressly  stated,  as  the  inducing  consideration  to 
the  grant  of  the  monopoly,  that  the  trade  could  only 
be  carried  on  by  a  large  and  united  lund. 

1'he  charter  which  first  incorporated  the  company*, 
was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  and  the 
privileges  it  conferred  were  to  endure  for  fifteen  years. 
It  gave  the  company  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
to  all  parts  of  Abia,  Africa,  and  America,  compre- 
hended between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  with  liberty  to  purchase  land, 
and  a  right  of  succession. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  trade  of  the  company 
was  at  first  conducted,  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Every  voyage  was  made  a  distinct  concern,  to  which 
the  partners  of  the  company  were  at  liberty  to  sub- 
scribe as  they  thought  proper,  without  being  in  any 
manner  responsible  for  those  in  which  they  did  not 
engage.  The  ellects  of  this  arrangement  diirered  in 
nothing  except  extent  from  those  of  a  free  trade.  A 
constant  rivalship  prevailed  between  the  adventurers 
in  the  separate  voyages,  both  in  India  and  at  home, 
which  encouraged  demand,  and  produced  a  brisk  and 
prosperous  commerce.  Under  this  beneficial  anangc- 
ment,  the  result  of  the  company's  transactions,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from 
an  infant  adventure,  was  at  the  first  extremely  favour- 
able. The  whole  capital  subscribed  in  the  course  of 
the  first  eight  years,  auiouiited  only  to  o£^27,416  ; 
but  the  average  profit  divided  among  the  partners 
was  no  less  than  106  per  cent. 
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In  Queen  Elizabeth's  charter,  it  had  been  pro- 
vided, that  in  case  the  trade  should  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  the  reahn,  after  a  trial  of  fifteen  }ears,  new 
letters  patent  should  be  granted  for  otherfifteen  years; 
but  long  before  this  term  of  probation  came  to  an 
end.  King  James  was  so  satisfied  with  the  results  which 
had  been  obtained,  that  he  granted  a  new  charter  on 
the  31st  May,  1609  ;  by  which,  "in  consideration 
of  the  honour  and  advantage  conferred  upon  the 
nation  by  the  East  India  trade,"  he  conferred  upon 
the  company  "  a  perpetual  continuation  of  all  the 
privileges  and  powers  contained  in  its  original 
charter." 

Enormous  profits  continued  to  be  reaped  from  each 
successive  voyage. 
Voyage  sixth  (1610)produced3£l21   13     4  percent. 

seventh 210     0     0 

eighth 211      0     0 

ninth 160     0     0 

tenth 118     0     0 

eleventh      ....     340     0     0 

twelfth 133  18     4 

'J'he  practice  of  engaging  in  separate  voyages  or 
adventures  was  now  abolished  ;  the  whole  partners 
were  brought  to  throw  their  interests  into  one  common 
stock  ;  all  trading  adventures  to  the  East  were  hence- 
forth ordained  to  be  upon  the  general  account;  and, 
to  fulfil  these  important  alterations,  a  host  of  directors, 
presidents,  and  councilmen,  immediately  started  into 
official  dignity  and  power. 

Hitherto  the  members  of  the  company  had  been 
content  with  establishing  factories  on  diiicrent  parts 
of  the  coast ;  and,  hv  an  honest  and  moderate  course 
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of  dealing,  had  been  successful  in  securing  the  friend- 
ship and  protection  of  the  native  rulers.  The  plan  of 
making  separate  adventures  had  indeed  necessarily 
attached  them  to  this  line  of  conduct;  for  each  body 
of  adventurers  was  of  itself  too  inconsiderable,  and 
too  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  stretch 
its  hopes  beyond  that  sphere  in  which  their  connnercial 
character  had  properly-  placed  them.  But  now,  that 
the  company  was  acting  as  one  great  united  body,  it 
was  thought  indispensable  to  assume  something  of 
the  pom[)  of  sovereignty.  They  began  with  sending 
ambassadors  to  represent  them  at  the  courts  of  the 
Great  JMogul  and  the  Emperor  of  Persia  ;  these  am- 
bassadors intrigued  to  iiave  the  other  European 
nations  expelled  from  India,  and  their  possessions 
transferred  to  the  English  company  ;  hostilities  with 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  strong  squadrons  had  to  be  fitted  out;  the 
treasures  of  the  company  were  lavished  in  the  conflict; 
and  in  the  end,  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  rivals 
much  stronger  than  they  found  them,  and  to  resume  a 
trade  which  had  in  the  interval  almost  sunk  into 
nothing. 

In  the  account  furnished  by  the  company  itself  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  its  transactions  daring  the 
first  four  years  of  this  joint  stock  trade,  wc  meet  with 
the  following  items. 

"  1620  (the  first  year  of  the  new  system)  all  the 
sJi'tps  detained  in  India,  to  defend  the  company's  pro- 
perty against  the  Dutch,  except  one,  (Sec. 

"The  money  being  wasted  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
Dutch,  only  one  sliip  returned,  loaded  with  pepper,  &cc. 

"  If  the  company  had  been  able  to  carry  on  their 
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trade  unmolested  by  the  Dutch,  the  returns  in  these 
four  years  would  have  been  „£ 600,000  more  !  " 

Until  this  volume  of  disasters  became  officially 
known,  the  shares  of  the  company  sold  at  SJ03  per 
cent. ;  but  when  the  partners  and  the  public  became 
acquainted  that  matters  were  on  such  a  footing  as  to 
require  the  sacrifice  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ships  to  bring 
home  a  single  cargo,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  80  per 
cent,  could  be  obtained  ;  and  every  attempt  to  raise 
a  new  joint  stock  in  place  of  that  which  had  been  so 
wantonly  dissipated,  was  found  perfectly  ineffieclual. 

The  trade  of  the  company,  as  a  body,  being  thus 
at  a  stand,  it  was  found  necessary  to  recur  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  individual  adventures.  Several  of  these 
were,  accordingly,  undertaken  ;  and  though  none  of 
them  appears  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
adventurers  themselves,  they  gained,  upon  a  gross 
transference  of  their  interests  to  the  company,  when 
it  some  time  afterwards  resumed  its  joint  capacity,  a 
profit  of  forty,  shty,  and  eighty  per  cent. 

This  second  attempt  of  the  company  to  act  in  a 
single  and  sovereign  capacity  w  as  attended  with  no 
better  success  than  the  first.  The  joint  stock  was 
kept  up  by  successive  subscriptions,  from  1631  to 
1649;  but  so  unprofitable  were  all  the  adventures  of 
the  company,  that  its  stock  sunk  at  length  in  selling 
price  to  as  low  as  sixty  per  cent.  Among  the  cir- 
cumstances which  peculiarly  injured  this  company  in 
the  second  stage  of  its  misfortunes,  we  ought  to  rank 
in  the  foremost  place,  the  heedless  conduct  and  neces- 
sitous condition  of  Charles  1.,  and  the  civil  wars  which 
ultimately  brought  that  unfortunate  monarch  to  expiate 
his  errors  upon  a  scaffold.  In  order  to  replenish  an 
K   2 
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exchequer,  exhausted  by  inconskleratc  profusion,  his 
majesty  niade  a  levy  upon  tiie  East  India  Company  •, 
and,  as  the  most  princely  way  of  accomplishing  his  ob- 
ject,inti  mated, through  the  Lord  Treasurer,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  purchasiug  the  wliole  stock  of  pepper  in  tlie 
company's  possession,  for  the  piice  of  which,  of  course, 
the  company  were  to  take  the  royal  promise  and  assu- 
rance. The  company  had  no  choice  but  to  submit, 
and  by  this  trick  of  sovereignty,  were  defrauded  of 
^31,500.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  com- 
pany were  again  fated  to  be  the  victims  of  his  ma- 
jesty's necessities.  The  commander  of  one  of  their 
ships,  whose  loyalty  had  survived  his  honesty,  thought 
fit  to  run  into  Bristol,  and  make  a  present  of  both 
ship  and  cargo,  worth  about  ^20,000,  to  hismajestj^, 
to  support  him  in  the  war  with  his  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  his  majesty  had  thought  proper  to 
grant  a  sort  of  roving  commission  to  some  adven- 
turers of  the  court,  who,  having  despatched  several 
armed  vessels,  zvithout  any  cargoes,  to  the  Indian  seas, 
enriched  themselves  by  some  piratical  depredations, 
which  brought  the  English  name  into  such  general 
disgrace,  that  every  endeavour  of  our  merchants  to 
benefit  themselves  in  a  honest  way,  Mas  for  a  long 
time  viewed  with  insuperable  suspicion  and  distrust. 

On  tiie  establisiimcnt  of  the  protectorship,  the 
company  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
their  monopoly,  but  for  a  Jong  time  without  success  ; 
Cromwell  persisting  in  giving  the  most  unlimited  en- 
couragement to  all  private  merchants,  to  trafllicin  the 
Indian  seas.  The  consequence  was,  that  lu  a  few 
years  the  company  was  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
^ield,  and  had  at  last  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  up  its 
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old  factories  and  settlements,  in  the  expectation  that 
some  more  auspicious  period  might  render  thetn  of 
use. 

The  fair  promise  of  prosperity  which  had  now 
opened  upon  the  trade  of  Britain  to  the  East,  was  at 
length  unfortunately  blasted,  through  the  joint  in- 
trigues of  the  English  and  Dutch  Companies  ;  in  com- 
pliance with  whose  solicitations,  the  Protector  put  an 
end  to  the  private  trade,  and  reinstated  the  company', 
by  a  regular  charter,  in  the  full  possession  of  its  ex- 
clusive privileges. 

In  resuming  their  operations,  the  company  revived 
the  plan  of  trading  upon  a  common  stock,  but  at  the 
same  time,  thought  it  right  to  leave  every  member  of 
the  company  at  liberty  to  trade  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  his  private  account;  a  regulation  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  members  themselves,  as  individuals, 
found  more  profit  in  single  than  in  joint  adventures. 
The  benefit  of  this  relaxation  in  the  system  was  felt 
both  by  the  company  as  a  body,  and  by  the  members 
individually  ;  and,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  served  to  dif- 
fuse a  saving  degree  of  life  and  energy  through  the 
whole  of  the  India  trade.  The  credit  of  the  com- 
pany now  rose  steadily  for  about  thirty  years  ;  during 
the  last  nine,  its  profits  amounted  annually  to 
^100,000,  and  in  1685,  its  stock  had  reached  the 
high  selling  price  oi  Jive  hundred  per  cent. 

As  yet  the  company  had  never  indulged  in  any 
warlike  operations,  except  against  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  ;  but  now  it  would  apppcar  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  hostilities  with 
the  native  powers.  The  secret  of  this  necessity  was, 
that  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself  of  gaining 
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siiany  things  hy  force  of  arms,  which  they  could  never 
Jiave  expected  from  a  course  of  peaceful  and  honest 
adventure.     The  empire  of  the  Moguls  happened  at 
t-Jie  time  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  its  decline;  it  was 
one   general  scene  of   distraction   and   ruin.      The 
English,   who  had   been  hitherto  invariably  refused 
permission  to  make  their  factories  defensible,  promptly 
availed   themselves   of  the  argument  which  existing 
circumstances  alForded,  for  now  granting  them  this 
important  concession.     Still,  however,  it  was  denied 
them.     The  denial  was  made  a  pretext  for  hostilities  t 
two  strong  squ-^drons  were  despatched  from  England  ; 
and,  without  any  preparatory  form    of  declaration, 
hostilities  were  at  rmce  commenced  against  the  great 
Mogul  and  all  his  feudatory  Nabobs.     The   modera- 
tion, however,  with  which  the  company   were  met  on 
the  part  of  the  native  powers,  prevented  those  extrejne 
measures  which  it  seems  to  have   been  their  wish  to 
precipitate  ;  and  for  the  present  they  were  obliged  to 
rest  contented  with  obtaining  leave  to  transfer  their 
settlement  to   Sootanutty,    a   part  of    the    country 
nearer  the  coast,  and  less  within  the  control  of  the 
Nabob.     In  a  short  time,  however,  the  distractions 
of  the  empire  having  spread  to  Bengal,  the  company 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Nabob  being  occupied 
by  an  attention  to  his  own  immediate  safety,   to  ac- 
complish what  they  had  so  long  desired,  the  fortifica- 
tion of  their  settlement  ;  and,  now  that  they  were 
intrenched  in  force,  the  IMogul  and   Nabob,  in  order 
to  keep  them  quiet,  were  at  dilFcrent  times  obliged  to 
appease  their  impatient  desires,  with  the  cession  of  the 
whole  villages  of  Sootanutt}',  Calcutta,  and  Govind- 
i)ore,  comprehending  a  tract  of  three  miles  along  the 
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east  bauk  of  the  river,  and  the  island  of  Divi  near 
MasuJipatani,  with  the  liberty  besides  of  purchasing 
no  less  tlian  thirty-seven  towns  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
Iloogly. 

The  expense  attendant  on  these  proceedings  in 
India,  left  little  to  supply  the  treasury  at  home,  and 
that  little  was  either  embezzled  or  secreted  by  a  set 
of  profligate  managers,  in  concert  and  connivance 
with  tlie  servants  of  a  corrupt  government.  To  such 
an  extent  had  a  system  of  speculation  within  doors 
arisen,  that  in  one  year,  the  directors  took  credit  for 
^90,000,  under  the  title  of  secret  services,  while  they 
declared  themselves  unable  to  make  any  dividend  t.> 
the  partners.  Such  infamous  deUnquency  did  not 
escape  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  it  was  oniy 
by  a  suspension  of  the  powers  of  parliament,  that  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  the  president  of  the  privy  council ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  the  governor  of  the  company', 
escaped  the  most  exemplary  punishment.  In  con- 
sequence of  all  these  misdemeanors  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  partners  were  deprived  of  any  dividend 
on  their  stock  for  several  years  previous  to  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  the  credit  of  the  company  sunk  at 
length  into  utter  disgrace.  This  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment of  course  suspended  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  company,  and  left  the  native  powers  a  little  longer 
time  to  crumble  and  decay,  before  they  should  be 
finally  broken  down  by  the  English  power. 

The  misconduct  of  the  company  induced  the 
private  merchants  again  to  make  exertions  to  recover  a 
share  of  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  matter  having 
been  referred  by  the  king  to  parliament,  the  latter" 
returned  an  address,  proving  that  the  coTnpany  should 
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be  dissolved.  The  consideration  of  this  address  was 
waived  by  a  prorogation  of  parliament;  and  some  time 
afterwards  the  king  granted  them  a  renewal  of  their 
charter  for  twenty-one  years.  The  grant  of  these 
charters  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament;  but  the  remonstiancc  which  threatened 
to  result  from  it,  w  as  got  rid  of  by  a  second  prorogation. 
At  length,  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  give 
way  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  upon  the 
subject ;  and  they  granted  licences  unreservedly  to 
private  merchants  to  trade  to  the  East. 

A  pecuniary  exigency,  in  the  year  1698,  induced 
the  government  to  suggest  to  the  company  the  pro- 
priety of  a  loan,  in  consideration  of  which,  they  held 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  parlinmentary 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  The  company  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to  advance  o£700,000  at  four  per 
cent. ;  but  the  private  traders  having  in  the  meantime 
associated  for  their  mutual  interest,  immediately  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  thisolfer,byproposingaloanof 
two  tnillions  at  eight  per  cent.,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
the  same  privileges  as  were  offered  to  the  original 
company,  but  with  this  alteration,  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  conduct  the  trade  l>y  separate  adventures. 
The  corapanj'  thought  to  evade  this  stroke  of  policy, 
by  also  oUcring  a  loan  of  two  millions.  But  neither 
government  nor  parliament  could  be  gained  over  from 
their  prepossession  in  favour  of  (he  private  traders; 
and  the  consequence  was,  their  erection  into  a  new- 
company,  under  stipulations  which  breathe  a  great 
deal  of  that  wholesome  and  wise  spirit  which  the 
revolution  had  at  leiigth  infused  into  the  councils  of 
the  country.     The  moit  iniportaiit  are,  tliat  the  jub- 
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•ocribers  to  the  loan  of  two  millions,  shall  tradj  each 
on  his  own  separate  account,  with  a  reservation  to  the 
king  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  stock  comi)any, 
if  they  shall  require  it,  and  that  they  shall  not  borrow 
money /or  aity  other  purjwses  but  thiise  of  trade. 

The  fair  prospect  which  this  new  company  had  of 
a  jirosperous  trade  with  the  East,  was,  however,  de- 
stroyed by  an  adroit  manoeuvre  of  the  rival  company. 
As  soon  as  the  subscription  was  opened  for  the  new 
stock,  Mr.  Dubois,  the  treasurer  of  the  old  company, 
came  forward,  by  the  direction  of  his  constituenti, 
and  in  tlieir  name  subscribed  ^315,000.  This  sum, 
with  what  was  held  by  other  great  capitalists,  gave  such 
a  sway  to  the  interests  of  monopoly  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  company,  that  nothing  beneficial 
was  ever  effected  under  its  charter.  The  first  step 
taken,  was  to  adopt  the  option  given  to  the  members 
to  incorporate  themselves  into  a  joint  stock  boclv, 
similar  to  the  old  company  ;  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence was  one  w  hich,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dubois  did  not 
anticipate,  and  certainly  could  not  prevent — so  keen 
a  contest  between  the  two  companies  of  monopolists 
in  their  schemes  of  territorial  influence,  that  it  had 
nigh  proved  the  ruin  of  both.  The  stock  of  the 
original  company  was  actually  reduced  as  low  as 
thirty-set  en  per  cent. 

A  junction  was  at  length  effected  between  the  two 
companies,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Their 
separate  stocks  and  properties  were  consolidHtcd,  and 
they  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The 
United  Company  of  ^Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies,"  which  is  (he  company  that  sub- 
fibts  at  the  present  day. 
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Since  that  period,  the  extension  of  the  British 
power  has  been  most  rapid  ;  and  our  empire  in  India 
now  embraces  sixty  millions  (^f  subjects,  who  are 
kept  in  subjection  by  forty  thousand  Europeans. 

Commerce  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  acquisition  of  territory.  The  first  order  of  the 
East  India  Company  for  the  importation  of  tea,  was 
in  1677-8  ;  it  was  for  their  agents  to  send  one  hundred 
pounds  weight  only !  In  1814,  the  quantity  of  tea 
consumed  in  England  was  24,640,000  lbs. ;  yielding 
a  revenue  to  the  government  of  more  thanfour  millions 
sterling ! 

A  RARE  DIVIDEND. 
The  London  Gazette  of  October,  1818,  contained 
a  most  extraordinary  advertisement  ;  it  announced  to 
the  creditors  of  Bogle  and  Co.,  formerly  of  Love 
Lane,  Eastcheap,  who  were  bankrupts  in  the  year 
1772,  being  a  lapse  o(  forty- six  years,  that  they  or 
their  legal  representatives  might  receive  the  full  amount 
of  their  respective  debts.  The  total  amount  adver- 
tised was  about^ye  thousand  Jive  hundred  pounds.  The 
lowest  sura  mentioned  was  a  glover's  bill  for  5s.  4d. ; 
the  largest  a  banker's,  „£ 920.  The  list  of  creditors 
enumerated  a  curious  medley  of  professions,  viz. 
snufF  merchants,  tailors,  haberdashers,  shoe-makers, 
&c. ;  and  one  debt  was  due  to  a  Mr.  Shakespeare, 
Alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  merchant. 
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"  RICH  SPENCER." 

Among  the  citizens  of  London,  it  has  not  perhaps 
in  any  period  of  its  history  produced  one  who  pos- 
sessed more  public  spirit,  wealth,  and  patriotism,  than 
Sir  John  Spencer,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1594.  This 
princely  citizen,  who  resided  in  Crosby  Square, 
Bishopsgate,  in  a  house  which  had  formerly  been  the 
residence  of  Richard  the  Third,  when  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, is  said  to  have  died  possessed  of  ^800,000, 
acquired  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 

In  a  curious  pamphlet  printed  in  1651,  and  entitled 
"  The  Vanity  of  the  Lives  and  Passions  of  Men," 
there  is  the  following  singular  anecdote  respecting 
"  Rich  Spencer,"  for  so  Sir  John  was  usually  called. 
"  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  a  pirate  of  Dunkirk 
laid  a  plot  with  twelve  of  his  mates,  to  carry  away 
Sir  John  Spencer  ;  which  if  he  had  done,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  had  not  redeemed  him.  He  came  over 
the  seas  in  a  shallop,  with  twelve  musketeers,  and  in 
the  night  came  into  Barking  Creek,  and  left  the  shal- 
lop in  the  custody  of  six  of  his  men,  and  with  the 
other  six  came  as  far  as  Islington,  and  there  hid  them- 
selves in  nitches,  near  the  path  in  which  Sir  John 
came  to  his  house  [Canonbury  House]  ;  but  by  the 
providence  of  God,  Sir  John,  upon  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  was  forced  to  stay  in  London  that  night, 
otherwise  they  had  taken  him  away  ;  and  they,  fear- 
ing they  should  be  discovered,  in  the  night  time  came 
to  their  shallop,  and  so  came  safe  to  Dunkirk  again." 

Sir  John  Spencer  left  an  only   daughter,  who   wns 
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carried  off  from  Canonbury  House  in  a  baker's  basket, 

by  William  Lord  Compton,  who  married  her.     From 

this  union,   the  Earls  of  Northampton  arc  lineally 

descended. 


A  MERCHANT  SOVEREIGN. 
When  Georgia  was  invaded  by  Aga  Mohammed, 
the  founder  of  the  present  Persian  dynasty,  the  only 
one  of  the  Khorassanian  chiefs  who  was  not  obliged  to 
give  hostages  of  (idelity,  was  Isaac  Khan,  chief  of 
Turbet-e-Hyderee,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  by  the 
peaceable  pursuits  of  commerce,  had  been  able,  like 
the  Medici  family  in  Italy,  to  obtain  a  territory  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  to  raise  himself 
from  being  overseer  of  a  caravansary,  to  the  rank  of 
an  independent  sovereign.  His  revenue  was  reckoned 
at  ^200,000,  of  which  ^80,000  proceeded  from  his 
purchased  land  property  ;  ^80,000  from  his  subjects, 
and  ^40,000  from  the  profits  of  his  merchandize. 
He  had  6000  troops  in  his  pay,  but  chiefly 
trusted  to  his  policy  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power; 
nor  did  ever  prince  more  securely  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  merchants  whom  he 
had  attracted  to  his  new  emporium.  To  these,  as  well  as 
to  pilgrims  and  beggars  of  every  country  and  religion, 
his  hall  was  always  open  ;  and  it  was  his  principal  re- 
laxation froui  the  fatigues  of  government  and  of  traf- 
fic, to  dine  in  company  with  this  motley  multitude, 
conversing  on  equal  terms  with  all,  acquiring  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  every  thing  which  concerned  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  surprising  liis  guests  with 
his  affability,  and  his  deep  and  various  learning. 
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FBElVCH  trade  with  COiNSTANTINOPLE. 

The  French  «cre  ihe  first  people  admitted  to  carry 
on  a  trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  no  other 
nation  was  suffered  but  under  the  French  flag.  The 
chief  aiticle  in  which  they  dealt,  wts cloths,  of  whicli 
they  used  to  sell  upon  an  average  fifteen  hundred 
hales  per  annum.  These  clotlis  vvere  generally  sold 
to  a  company  of  Greek  drapers,  who  were  re- 
markably punctual  to  their  engagements.  The  Jews 
too  bought  something,  but  tliej  had  only  small  capi- 
tals. The  certainty  of  a  sale  gave  rise  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a  guarantee  bank.  A  premium  of  3  per 
cent,  was  levied  on  every  bale  of  cloth,  and  lodged 
in  this  bank  ;  and  at  the  year's  end,  a  dividend  was 
made  among  all  the  French  commercial  houses,  in  a 
just  proportion  to  their  deposits  ;  first  deducting 
custom-house  duties,  losses  by  failures,  &c. 

At  one  period,  the  Greek  and  Jew  drapers  entered 
into  a  combination,  so  that  only  one  purchaser  pre- 
sented himself,  and  there  was  in  consequence  no  com- 
petition. The  French  ambassador,  however,  succeeded 
in  breaking  this  combination,  by  obtaining  a  firman 
from  the  Grand  Seignor,  prohibiting  any  collusion 
among  these  merchants,  under  the  severest  penalty. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  French  had 
eleven  commercial  houses  in  Constantino[)le. 

FRENCH  IN  INDIA. 
The  history  of  the  connexion  of  tlie  French  with  the 
East  Indies,  commences  with  the  singular  exhibition 
of  a  company  invested  witii  the  exclusive  moHopoly , 
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and  3'et  absolutely  without  ever  having  a  single  ship 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1604,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  ;  and  in  1611,  it  obtained  an  addition  of  twelve 
years  to  the  terra  of  its  privilege.  But  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  able 
to  make  one  commercial  adventure  to  the  East.  As 
soon  as  the  charter  of  this  company  expired,  some 
private  merchants  of  Dieppe  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  despatching  ships  to  India  and  Madagascar, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  a  most  lucrative  trade 
in  the  same  field,  where  a  body  of  monopolists  had 
not  been  able  to  achieve  any  thing.  In  166  i,  their 
exertions  were  interrupted  b}'  the  revival  of  the  plan 
of  a  joint  stock-company.  Colbert,  who  was  then 
minister  of  France,  captivated  by  tiie  success  which 
had  attended  the  enterprises  of  the  Dutch  company, 
and  overlooking  entirely  the  dilVerence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  two  nations,  projected  tlie  celebrated 
company  of  the  East  Indies.  His  hopes  were  sanguine, 
and  nothing  within  the  reach  of  royal  and  ministerial 
influence  wasleftuneraployed  to  establish  the  company 
upon  abroad  and  respectable  basis.  It  was  invested 
with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  India,  for  a 
term  of  _/i/'(!/ years,  exempted  from  duties  of  every 
kind,  outward  or  inward,  and  promised  a  premium  of 
fifty  livres  for  every  ton  of  merchandize  exported,  and 
seventy-five  for  every  ton  imported.  The  capital  of 
the  company  was  declared  to  be  fifteen  millions  of 
livres  ;  the  king  engaged  to  lend  the  fifth  part  of  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  first  three  voyages  ;  and  to 
give  life,  splendour,  and  popularity  to  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, honours  and    hereditary   privileges    were 
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promised  to  all  who  should  distinguish  themselves  iu 
promoting  its  prosperity. 

Tiie  grant  of  so  many  favours  in  the  way  of  encou- 
ragement and  temptation,  is    incompatable  with  the 
supposition  that  a  commercial  spirit  existed  in  the 
country,  equal  to  the  support  and  prosecution  of  so 
extensive  a  system  of  trade,  as  was  projected  in  the 
establishment  of  the  company.   A  sense  of  pecuniary 
interest  and  habits  of  industry,  must  be  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  general  system  of  trade ;  and  when 
these  do  not  of  themselves  excite  to  adventure,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  the  pageantry  of  dignity,  or 
any  thing  else  in  tlie  gift  of  kings  or  ministers,   can 
give  an   adequate  impulse  to  national  exertion.     A 
desire  to  do  good  to  his  countr}',  seems  to  have  formed 
the  essence  of  Colbert's  ambition  ;  but  an  unfortunate 
anxiety  to  witness  its   greatness  with  his  osvn  eyes, 
made  him  lose  sight  of  the  immense  way  which  lies 
between  the  origin  of  the   spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
the   fulness   of    commercial   prosperity  ;    while   the 
pomp  of  a  great  establishment  seduced  him   into  a 
measure  which,  by  binding  up  the  infant  energies  of 
the    people   in  a   pernicious    system   of    monopoly, 
actually  retarded  tlieir  progress  more  than  any  thing 
which  could  ever  have  happened  towards  that  emi- 
nence upon  which  his  hopes  were   set.     The  actual 
events  in  the  history  of  the  company,  are  in  unison 
•with  these   remarks.     Of    the   proposed   capital   of 
15,000,000,  only  8,000,000  could  be  procured,  even 
including   a  loan   of  2,000,000  from  the  king  ;  and 
although  his  majesty  afterwards  abandoned  his  claim 
for  these  2,000,000,  and  gave  the  company  a  present 
of  another  sura  of  the   same  amount,  vet  so  inade- 
L    2 
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qimte  did  it  find  itself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
to  the  management  of  tlie  trade,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  ca])ital,  and  the  unprofitable  manner  in 
M-liich  ail  monopolies  are  conducted,  that  it  was  under 
the  necessity  of  laying  open  the  trade  to  private 
merchants,  and  hiring  out  its  vessels  for  freight.  Its 
whole  sales  for  twenty  years,  from  its  establishment 
in  1664,  to  1681,  had  amounted  to  no  more  than 
9,100,000  livres,  or  on  an  average,  455,000  annually  ; 
and  during  the  same  period,  three  fourths  of  the 
capital  stock,  or  7,500,000  livres,  had  been  totally 
dissipated. 

The  opening  which  was  now  made  for  private  mer- 
chants, was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of;  but  the  great 
profits  they  speedily  made,  so  roused  the  envy  of  the 
members  of  the  company,  and  deluded  them  into 
new  hopes,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  licence 
to  private  traders  was  withdrawn,  and  the  company 
resumed  its  commercial  operations.  Twenty  years 
of  trial,  however,  only  added  to  the  disastrous  con- 
dition of  its  affairs.  All  its  capital  was  at  length 
lost,  and  many  millions  of  debt  incurred.  The  com- 
pany, in  short,  was  at  a  stand,  and  again  they  were 
constrained  to  open  the  trade  to  private  merchants. 
In  the  competition  which  now  ensued,  the  merchants 
of  St.  Maloes  are  celebrated  for  their  enterprise  and 
success.  Their  profits  are  said  to  have  arisen  in 
many  cases  to  the  enormous  amount  of  Jifleen  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

In  this  situation,  matters  continued  until  1719,  when 
the  Company  of  the  East  Indies  was  absorbed  in 
that  great  national  bubble,  the  "  Company  of  the 
Indies,"  set  afloat  by  the  celebrated  Laiv.    The  inter- 
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course  of  private  traders  with  the  East,  was  imme- 
diately interdicted,  but  it  was  not  until  the  bubble 
burst,  that  any  thing  was  done  for  resuming  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade.  The  success 
which  then  attended  the  adventures  of  the  company, 
was  certainly  an  exception  to  the  usual  course  of 
French  monopolies.  In  1734,  their  sales  at  L'Orient 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  18,000,000  j  and  in 
1754,  to  have  reached  36,000,000. 

The  war  which  broke  out  with  Britain,  in  1754,  put 
a  final  stop  to  the  prosperity  of  the  company  ;  for 
although  the  trade  revived  for  a  while  between  1764 
and  1768,  the  company  had  by  that  time  involved 
themselves  to  such  an  extent,  that  tljey  were  soon 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  old  expedient  of  admitting 
private  merchants  to  a  share  in  the  trade.  This  pal- 
pable concession  brought  the  French  government  to 
a  proper  sense  of  the  interests  of  the  company's 
exclusive  privilege,  and  restored  to  the  people,  as  a 
right,  what  the  company  were  anxious  to  have  held 
the  power  of  conferring  as  a  favour. 

In  the  first  rush  of  adventure,  it  was  an  unavoid- 
able evil,  that  the  field  should  be  overrun,  and  many 
reap  only  disappointment  and  ruin  ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  bad  the  natural  effect  of  restoring 
competition  to  its  level,  and  putting  an  end  to  ruinous 
speculations.  The  number  of  vessels  which  sailed 
from  France  to  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
has  been  computed  at  three  hundred  and  forty.  The 
greatest  sales  were  in  1776,  when  they  were  estimated 
at  3'2,800,000  livres. 

The  war  in  which  France  was  involved  by  the  part 
it  took  in  the  American  revolution,  again  suspended 
J.  3 
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all  intercourse  witli  India,  the  private  traders  being 
unable  to  keep  the  seas  against  the  British  cruizers. 
In  1785,  the  king  endeavoured  to  revive  tlie  trade, 
by  the  establibhment  of  a  new  "  Company  of  the 
Indies."  For  a  few  jears  it  enjoyed  a  variable 
degree  of  prosperity  ;  but  at  last  the  revolution  put 
an  end  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other  abuses,  and  the 
nation  was  restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Assembly,  to  the  right  of  a  free  trade  with  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  war,  however,  in  which 
France  was  subsequently  engaged  with  Britain,  and 
the  expulsion  of  its  fleets  from  the  ocean,  prevented 
its  inhabitants  from  taking  any  advantage  of  this 
abolition  of  the  nwnopoly. 

INLAND  TRADE  OF  INDIA. 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive 
inland  commerce  of  India,  it  would  be  necessar3'  to 
trace  the  route,  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  the 
various  caravans  which  transfer  goods  in  this  vast 
region.  Could  this  be  ascertained  with  accuracy,  it 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  commercial  history. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  caravans,  are  two 
which  visit  Mecca.  The  first  takes  its  departure 
from  Cairo  in  Egypt  ;  and  the  other  from  Damascus 
in  Syria.  The  former  is  composed  not  only  of  pil- 
grims from  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  those  who 
arrive  from  all  the  small  Mahommedan  states  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  ;nid  even  from  (he  Negro  kingdoms  on 
the  Atlantic.  When  assembled,  tlie  caravan  consists 
of  at  least  fifty  thousand  persons ;  and  the  number 
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of  camels  emplo^'ed  in  carrying  water,  provisions, 
and  merchandize,  is  still  greater.  The  journe}',  which 
in  going  from  Cairo  and  returning  thither  is  not  com- 
pleted in  less  liian  a  hundred  days,  is  wholly  per- 
formed by  land. 

The  caravan  from  Damascus,  composed  of  pil- 
grims from  almost  every  province  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  is  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  number^  and 
the  commerce  %Ahich  it  carries  on  is  scarcely  less 
valuable. 

It  appears  that  the  commerce  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is  not  only  widely 
extended,  bat  of  considerable  value.  Besides  the 
great  caravan  which  proceeds  to  Cairo,  and  is  joined 
by  Maliommedan  pilgrim?  from  every  part  of  Africa, 
there  are  caravans  \\  hich  have  no  object  but  com- 
merce, which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  other  states  on  the  sea  coast,  and  penetrate  far 
into  the  interior  country.  Some  of  tliem  take  no  less 
than  fifty  days  to  reach  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation ;  and  as  the  medium  of  their  rate  of  travelling 
may  be  estimated  at  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  the 
extent  of  their  journey  may  be  easily  computed. 
As  both  the  time  of  their  outset  and  their  route  are 
unknown,  they  are  met  by  the  people  of  all  the 
countries  through  which  they  travel,  who  trade  with 
them.  Indian  goods  of  every  kind  form  a  consider- 
able article  in  this  tratfic  ;  in  exchange  for  which,  the 
chief  article  of  barter  is  slaves. 
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EGYPT. 

Though  ancient  Egypt  ex  ported  some  manufactures, 
fine  linen  hi  particular,  as  well  as  some  other  goods, 
j-et  it  was  alwa3's  most  distinguished  for  its  expor- 
tation of  grain.  Before  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Egypt  and  Africa  maintained  Rome  ;  and  after  that 
emperor  had  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzan- 
tium, Egypt  was  charged  with  provisions  for  the 
latter  capital.  The  transport  of  grain,  which  varied 
according  to  the  diversity  of  seasons,  wants,  and  cir- 
cumstances, was  under  the  direction  of  an  officer, 
subordinate  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Pretorship  of  the 
East. 

Constantinople  is  now  almostentirely  supplied  with 
grain  from  Egypt ;  the  transport  of  which  is  greatly 
facilitated,  since  Mahomed  Ali  has  liad  the  public 
spirit  to  complete  the  line  of  inland  navigation  from 
Damanhoult  to  Alexandria,  which  enables  the  boats 
to  dispense  with  the  dangerous  passage  across  the 
bar  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  richness  and  fertility 
of  Egypt  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of 
its  annual  exports  to  Constantinople. 

Wheat,  1,500,000  quintals  (ancient  weight  of 
France)  ;  pulse,  900,000  quintals  ;  grain  of  difFerent 
sorts,  such  as  maize,  lentlles,  lupins,  &c.  950,000 
quintals  ;  rice,  700,000  quintals ;  flax,  30,000  quintals ; 
hemp,  15,000  quintals  ;  linseed  oil,  12,000  quintals; 
saffron,  22.000  quintals  ;  indigo  pastel,  2000  quintals  ; 
soda,  60,000  quintals;  nitron,  1,000,000  quintals; 
salt  of  nitre,  50,000  quintals  ;  wool,  50,000  quintals ; 
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raw  and  refined   sugar,  33,000  quintals ;  liides,  raw 
and  dressed,  10,000. 

The  grain  sent  annually  to  Constantinople,  is  not 
the  only  tribute  which  the  Pacha  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  is  also  bound  to  find  sub- 
sistence, for  a  specified  number  of  days,  to  the  great 
caravan,  which  passes  every  year  from  the  coasts  of 
Barbar}'  to  Mecca,  and  to  those  which  set  out  every 
third  year  from  the  states  of  Morocco  for  the  same 
pilgrimage.  The  subsistence  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Medina  and  Mecca  is  likewise  supplied  by  Egypt; 
and  it  is  All  who  regularly  sends  a  competent  quan- 
tity for  their  consumption. 


PREDATORY  SIRDAR. 

The  Sirdar  of  Armenia  monopolizes  nearly  the 
whole  trade  of  the  province  to  himself;  and  those 
who  interfere  with  it,  are  sure  to  sufter  most  severely  ; 
3'et  his  rapacity  is  not  always  successful.  During 
a  cessation  of  arms  with  the  Russians,  he  prohi- 
bited by  the  orders  of  his  court,  but  much  against 
bis  own  will,  all  the  chappoics,  or  predatory  excursions, 
to  which  his  troops  were  accustomed.  But  having 
beard  of  a  large  caravan,  richly  laden,  that  was  tra- 
velling from  Teflis,  he  called  some  of  his  soldiers 
about  hira,and  said,  "  You  know  that  we  are  strictly 
ordered  to  abstain  from  chappow  on  the  Russian 
territory',  and  a  caravan  is  now  on  its  road  from 
Teflis."  The  hint  was  suflTiciont,  and  they  irame- 
diatel}'  departed  to  see  what  might  be  done.  A  few 
days  after,  the  sirdar's  travelling  merchant  arrived  in 
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the  greatest  distress,  sayinc;,  that  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  caravan  from  Teflis,  with  great 
quantities  of  rich  goods  for  the  sirdar's  service,  he 
had  been  plundered  of  every  thing  by  a  band  of 
ruffians,  who  had  assailed  the  caravan.  The  sirdar 
had,  in  fact,  robbed  himself.  His  own  goods,  under 
the  care  of  the  merchant,  had  become  the  prey  of 
his  soldiers ;  and  with  every  inclination  to  punish 
them,  he  was  obliged  for  his  own  credit  to  overlook 
the  offence. 


MERCANTILE  PATRIOTISIM. 

The  ^Marquess  de  Roux  dc  Corse,  one  of  the  chief 
juerchants  of  Marseilles,  carried  his  patriotic  zeal  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  in  1760,  he  published  a  manifesto, 
declaring  war  in  his  own  private  name  against  the 
King  of  England  ;  and  put  to  sea  no  less  than  twenty 
frigates,  to  cruize  against  British  commerce ! 

The  marquess  had  a  rival  in  a  Jew  of  Bourdeaux 
of  tlie  name  of  Gradis.  He  fitted  out  in  1761,  the 
Prothte,  of  61  guns,  which  captured  the  Ajax  India- 
man,  worth  eight  millions  (of  francs).  He  had  se- 
veral frigates  of  36  guns  cruizing  at  the  same  time 
on  liis  own  account.  The  Protht'e  was  the  only  vessel 
of  the  line  which  the  French  had  at  this  time  in  the 
European  seas. 

In  both  these  cases  it  perhaps  may  be  doubted,  if  with 
a  strong  patriotic  feeling  there  was  not  some  motive 
of  gain  ;  for  it  has  occurred  in  England,  as  well  as 
France,  that  vessels  fitted  out  by  private  persons  have 
done  much  injury  to  the  enemy,  and  no  small  service 
to  their  owners. 
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MOGADORE. 


At  Mogadore,  considerable  facility  is  afforded  to 
coramerce  b^'  the  excellent  regulation  of  tbe  imposts, 
and  the  manner  with  which  the  business  of  the  imports 
and  exports  are  conducted.  The  market  is  also  under 
peculiar  regulations.  Every  morning  an  officer  goes 
into  each  of  the  stalls,  pastes  up  a  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  is  written  what  is  to  be  the  price  of  beef  for 
that  day.  The  attention  of  the  jjolice  is  so  severe 
and  vigilant,  that  no  seller  dares  to  exceed  that  fixed 
price,  though  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  sell  as  much 
below  it  as  he  please?.  Thus,  much  trouble  is  saved, 
and  no  imposition  can  be  practised  on  the  buyer,  as 
the  meat  is  rarely  sold  below  the  fixed  price.  The 
price  of  the  meat  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  cattle, 
which  are  constantly  on  sale  without  the  gates,  and 
are  always  cheap. 


NUBIA. 

A  very  small  capital  is  required  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  Nubia,  although  it  is  a  nation  of  traders. 
None  of  the  merchants  of  Shendy  possess  more  than 
about  fifteen  hundred  Spanish  dollars  ;  and  most  of 
them  carry  on  business  with  less  than  two  hundred. 
The  market  of  Shendy  is  held  upon  a  wide  open 
space,  between  the  two  principal  quarters  of  the  town. 
Three  rows  of  small  shops,  built  of  mud,  one  behind 
the  other,  in  the   shape  of  niches,  about  six  feet  in 
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length,  by  four  feet  in  depth,  and  covered  by  mats, 
;ire  occupied  by  the  mere  opulent  tradesmen,  who 
carry  their  goods  to  their  respective  shops  every 
morning,  and  back  to  their  houses  in  the  evening, 
as  these  shops  have  no  door  by  which  they  can  be 
secured.  The  other  merchants  sit  upon  the  ground, 
under  a  kind  of  shed  or  awning  of  mats,  supported 
by  three  long  poles,  which  can  be  turned  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  keep  ofl"  the  sun,  so  as  to  alFord  sufficient 
shade  to  the  seller  and  his  customers  at  all  times  of 
the  day. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  the  principal  article 
of  commerce  is  that  of  Imman  beings,  for  the  slave 
trade  is  carried  on  here  to  a  dreadful  extent.  It  is 
calculated,  that  the  number  of  slaves  sold  annually 
in  the  market  of  Shendy,  is  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand ;  the  price  varies  from  eight  to  thirty  dollars. 

At  Shendy,  the  slaves  are  generally  bought  by 
some  Egyptian  or  Abadbe  merchants.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Upper  Egypt,  they  are  disposed  of  either 
at  Esne,  Siout,  or  Cairo.  In  the  first  two  places, 
entire  lots  of  slaves  are  taken  off  by  merchants,  who 
sell  them  in  retail  at  Cairo,  or  in  the  small  towns  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Even  at  Cairo  they  are  not  always 
finally  disposed  of  in  the  first  instance.  The  khan 
of  the  slave  traders,  which  is  near  the  mosque  El 
Azher,  is  crowded  with  pedlars  and  petty  traders,  who 
often  bargain  with  the  merchants  of  Upper  Egypt, 
for  slaves  immediately  after  their  arrival,  and  content 
themselves  witli  a  small  profit  for  the  re-sale.  There 
are  also  merchants  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
residing  constantly  at  Cairo,  who  deal  in  nothing  but 
slaves  J  these  persons  export  them  from  Alexandria, 
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and  it  often  happens  tliat  they  pass  through  three  or 
four  hands  between  Alexandria  and  their  linal  desti- 
nation in  the  nortliern  provinces  of  Turkey.  Such  is 
the  common  lot  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  ;  but  many 
instances  happen  of  a  still  more  rapid  change  of 
masters.  At  Sliendy  and  Ense  (says  M.  Burkhardt) 
I  have  seen  slaves  bought  and  sold  two  or  three  times 
before  they  were  finally  removed  from  the  market ; 
after  which,  perhaps,  if  the  raasterj  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days  trial,  did  not  find  them  answer  his  expec- 
tations, he  would  again  put  them  up  for  sale,  or  ex- 
change them  for  others.  In  fact,  slaves  are  con- 
sidered on  the  same  level  with  any  other  kind  of 
merchandize,  and  as  such,  are  continually  passing 
from  one  merchant  to  another. 


BROTHERLY  COMMUNITY. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  trade  of  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
drawn  up  in  1752,  we  meet  with  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  the  trading  community  of  Lan- 
guella.  Near  Cape  de  Mella,  upon  the  sea  coast  of 
Genoa,  is  a  village  called  Languella,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  did  not  exist.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fisherman,  who  about  that  time  settled  on  the  shore, 
and  being  afterwards  joined  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions, they  altogether  carried  on  a  trade  for  fish, 
which  for  some  time  they  sold  along  the  coast,  as  far 
"3S  Genoa  on  one  side,  and  Marseilles  on  the  other. 
Their  unanimity,  and  the  mutual  assistance  they 
gave  one  another,  soon  put  them  into  a  condition  to 
undertake  something  more  considerable.  Though  the 
situation  of  their  new  settlement,  which  is  no  other 
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than  an  open  shore,  defended  only  from  the  south- 
west wind  by  Cape  deJMella,  together  with  their  narrow 
circumstances,  would  not  permit  them  to  have  any 
other  vessels  than  small  pinks;  their  courage,  industry, 
success  in  trade,  and  continual  practice,  have  taught 
them  to  use  those  vessels  to  such  advantage,  that  at 
this  day  there  are  not  more  bold  or  dexterous  navi- 
gators than  those  of  Languclla.  They  penetrate 
every  where  by  means  of  these  small  vessels. 
Having  found  the  art  of  doubling  the  surface  of  their 
sails,  they  seem  to  fly  through  the  waves,  and  always 
escape  the  bestsailing  corsairs  which  give  them  chase. 
This  prosperity  is  maintained  by  a  wise  custom,  which 
they  have  established,  of  sharing  among  themselves 
the  loss  as  well  as  the  profit.  They  are  enemies  to 
usury.  They  have  among  them  several  inhabitants, 
who  go  no  more  to  sea,  but  are  concerned  in  equip- 
ments, from  which  they  draw  a  pretty  certain  revenue, 
which  they  prefer  to  landed  interest.  At  Languella 
they  seldom  enter  less  than  six  hundred  livres  upon  a 
vessel ;  and  this  concern  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
action  v/hich  is  paid  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
with  profit  or  loss,  according  to  the  success  of  the 
voyage.  The  sailors  have  nothing  certain  but  their 
maintenance  in  the  voyage,  but  they  are  allowed  to 
have  a  small  adventure,  and  in  the  nctt  profits  of  the 
equipments,  they  are  accounted  stock-holders  for  six 
hundred  livres  each,  and  share  on  that  footing  with 
the  other  owners.  If  the  voyage  is  unfortunate,  their 
loss,  time,  and  trouble  are  reckoned  in  lieu  of  their 
sliare  of  the  outfit.  We  may  therefore  judge  witli 
what  ardour  they  are  animated,  and  what  courage, 
strength,  and  address,  they  derive  from  the  fear  of 
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working  to  no  purpose,  and  the  hope  of  gaining 
stock  without  any  expense.  Ineffectual  etforts  have 
been  made  to  engage  some  young  men  of  Languella 
to  settle  at  San  Remo,  where  they  have  been  otfered 
the  most  honourable  matches  in  town. 


a:\iericax  trade  to  china. 

The  first  x\merican  vessel  that  went  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  China,  sailed  from  New  York  in  February, 
1784 ;  but  so  rapidly  did  the  commerce  thus  opened 
increase,  that  in  1789,  there  were  fifteen  vessels  at 
Canton,  being  a  greater  number  than  from  any  other 
nation  except  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  now 
import  more  goods  from  China  than  are  wanted  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  surplus  is  exported  to 
other  countries. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  China  is  much  against 
the  United  States,  as  few  articles,  cither  domestic  or 
foreign,  are  shipped  directly  from  the  United  States 
to  that  country.  The  payments  for  Chinese  goods 
have  been  generally  made  in  specie,  or  in  sealskins 
taken  in  the  South  Seas,  and  furs  procured  on  the 
North  West  of  America,  and  carried  from  those 
places  direct  to  China,  without  being  brought  to  the 
United  States.  The  amount  of  specie  exported  to 
Canton,  is  between  two  and  three  millions  annually. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  CHINESE. 

The  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  evitlence 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  ex- 
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hibits  some  striking  features  of  the  habits  of  the  Chinese, 
and  shows  the  difficulties  which  must  ever  attend 
commercial  transactions  with  this  people,  until  some 
groat  change  takes  place  in  their  character.  It 
occurs  in  the  evidence  of  William  Simons,  Esq., 
clerk  of  the  committee  of  warehouses,  which  has 
the  general  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's commerce. 

"  The  uncontrolled  introduction  of  Britisli  ships 
and  seamen  into  China,  would  lead  to  difficulties 
which,  perhaps,  might  bring  ruin  upon  tlie  whole 
British  trade.  I  fear  it  would  be  so  from  my  reading; 
1  have  no  personal  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  not 
having  been  in  China.  The  Chinese  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  conduct  of  all  persons  frequenting 
Canton,  are  extremely  strict ;  and  in  cases  of  homicide, 
however  accidental,  the  laws  are  cruel  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  altogether  unsuitable  to  European  maxims 
and  principles.  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ship.  Lady  Hughes,  the  gunner  was  firing  a  salute 
upon  some  public  occasion,  the  Chinese  boats  were 
lying  about,  and  by  accident  the  wadding  struck  a 
man,  and  killed  him,  and  also  hurt  another,  who 
eventually  died  from  the  hurt ;  it  was  perfectly  ac- 
cidental ;  the  Chinese  authorities,  however,  stopped 
the  trade,  and  threatened  to  seize  all  the  foreigners  in 
the  port,  and  particularly  the  Chief  of  the  English 
factory.  After  a  good  deal  to  do,  they  were  con- 
strained to  give  up  the  unhappy  gunner  to  the  Chinese 
authorities,  doing  all  that  men  could  do  to  save  his 
life  ;  the  local  authorities  gave  them  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  life  would  be  spared  ;  but  they  said  they 
nuist  refer  it  to  the  emperor.     The  late  emperor,  Kien 
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Long,  was  considered  to  be  a  very  liumane  man,  but 
the  emperor's  edict  was,  that  as  the  foreigners  had 
killed  two  of  his  subjects,  he  would  manifest  his 
unbounded  goodness  and  mercy,  by  requiring  the 
life  of  only  one  of  the  strangers;  and,  therefore,  he 
ordered  that  the  gunner  should  be  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  strangled  accordingl}',  although  it  was  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  cause  of  oftence  was  a 
perfect  accident. 

"  How  long  ago  was  this  instance  ? 

"  About  thirty  years  ago.  About  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  there  was  a  ship  lying  in  the  China  River, 
moored  with  two  hawsers ;  a  Chinaman  came  in  a 
boat  with  an  aie  to  cut  one  away  ;  the  man  on  deck 
told  him  to  keep  off,  but  he  would  not,  upon  which 
the  man  on  deck  took  up  fire-arras  and  fired,  not  at 
the  man,  nor  meaning  to  do  it,  nor  did  he  hit  him, 
but  the  man  in  his  fear  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned  ;  his  friends  set  up  the  appeal  of  blood,  as 
they  call  it,  and  it  cost  about  ^20,000  in  bribes  to 
get  the  matter  suppressed,  which  was  paid  by  the 
Hong  merchants.  A  third  case  occurs  to  me,  of  a 
seaman,  who  was  intoxicated,  beating  a  Chinese 
porter  with  a  stick;  the  Chinese  porter  was  not 
sober  himself.  From  bruises  and  intoxication,  the 
Chinaman  died,  and  his  countrymen  brought  his 
body  and  put  it  against  the  English  factory,  and  in- 
sisted on  having  some  Englishman  (they  did  not  care 
who)  given  up  ;  it  was  to  keep  up  their  own  character 
with  the  emperor.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  em- 
peror; but  the  authorities  of  Canton  had  been  bribed 
with  a  very  large  sura  of  money,  it  was  said  eighty 
thousand  dollars ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  report 
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to  tiie  cinptTor  alleged  tlie  man's  death  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  wliich 
had  been  hicautiously  placed  to  prop  open  an  upper 
window  of  tlie  English  factory.  A  fine  was  in- 
llicted  upon  somebody  of  twelve  tales,  amounting  to 
four  pounds;  so  that  any  homicide  may  be  got  over 
for  money,  provided  an  appeal  is  prevented  being 
made  by  the  famil3'.  The  inference  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  from  this  is,  that  the  East 
India  Company  having  a  permanent  establishment  of 
houses  and  warehouses,  and  tangible  property,  in 
China,  to  a  large  amount;  in  case  of  any  dispute 
with  other  British  subjects,  the  India  Company  would 
be  sure  to  stand  in  the  gap  to  make  up  all  public 
grievances,  and  hence  the  danger  to  the  company 
of  uneducated  British  subjects  going  out  as  masters 
of  ships,  possibly  hotheaded  and  unthinking  men, 
who  might  get  into  those  difficulties." 

F.  H.  Toone,  Esq.,  who  has  been  a  supercargo  at 
Canton  for  fifteen  years,  gives  the  following  statement 
also  of  a  circumstance,  which,  he  observes,  occasioned 
"  a  very  embarrassing  negociation  with  the  Chinese." 

"  Some  seamen,  I  believe  belonging  to  the  ship 
Cumberland,  were  in  Canton,  between  whom  and  a 
Chinese  a  dispute  was  said  to  have  arisen,  which 
terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  latter.  This  oc- 
casioned a  demand  being  made  to  the  company's 
servants  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  the 
murderer  should  be  given  up  for  trial ;  every  endeavour 
was  made  to  discover  the  offender,  but  we  could 
not  attach  sufficient  guilt  to  any  person,  or  obtain 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  company's  servants 
in  stating  the  name  of  any  particular  person  to  the 
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Chinese,  as  the  one  they  thought  the  offender.  I 
believe  tlie  trade  was  suspended  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  discussion  was 
ultimately  settled,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right, 
by  the  man  whom  the  Chinese  believed  to  be  the 
culprit  being  sent  to  England,  with  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  supercargoes,  that  the  government  of 
England  would  cause  him  to  be  tried,  and  if  found 
guilty,  to  be  punished.  The  Canton  government 
would  not  listen  to  those  or  to  any  otlier  terms  of 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  during 
which  the  trade  was  entirely  suspended." 


A  GREEK  ADVENTURE. 

The  only  Greek  ship  that  ever  touched  at  an 
American  port,  arrived  there  in  1811 ;  she  was  called 
the  Jerusalem,  and  had  a  cargo  of  wines  ;  in  entering 
the  port  of  Boston,  she  ran  aground,  and  sustained  so 
much  damage,  that  it  took  some  months  to  repair  her. 
The  captain,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  sell  his 
cargo,  proceeded  to  the  Havana,  where  he  was  not 
more  successful.  He  then  returned  to  Boston,  and 
Laving  become  involved  in  law  suits  with  artful  and 
designing  men,  his  ship  was  seized,  his  cargo  sold  at 
one  half  of  the  value,  and  himself  reduced  to  such 
distress,  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  for  subsistence, 
until  a  subscription  was  opened  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  return  to  his  own  country.  All  his  crew  died 
in  prison. 
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EVILS  OF  MONOPOLY. 

Early  in  the  year  1766,  the  agents  and  factors 
appointed  by  the  East  India  Company's  servants  for 
carrying  on  their  iriland  trade,  took  their  places  at 
their  dilFerent  marts  and  stations,  and  being  the 
deputies  of  merchants,  who  yesterday  were  soldiers 
and  conquerors,  they  of  course  carried  with  them 
powers  which  soon  enabled  them  to  get  into  their 
possession  those  necessaries  of  life  which  they  had 
taken  to  themselves  the  right  of  supplying  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  with  ;  and  when  the}'  were  once 
under  their  command,  they  were  then  oniy  to  be  had  on 
terms  in  which  the  consumers  had  no  choice.  They  were 
necessaries  of  constant  use,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  could  not  do  without 
them  for  a  day.  The  people  were  without  remedy, 
without  appeal ;  the  same  set  of  men  who  formed 
this  plan  and  carried  it  into  execution,  were  the 
masters  of  their  country'.  Their  authority,  and  the 
use  they  made  of  it,  addressed  itself  as  forcibly  to 
the  fears  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives. 

The  English  stores  now  began  to  deal  out  their 
salt,  beetle  nut,  and  tobacco,  to  the  people  for  money; 
when  that  failed,  for  their  goods ;  Avhen  these  grew 
scarce,  then  the  struggle  lay  between  keeping  what 
they  had,  and  getting  what  they  wanted.  Barter, 
under  circumstances  of  such  inequality  in  the  dealers, 
produced,  as  it  necessarily  would  produce  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  extreme  penury  and  want. 

While  these  demands  for  money  and  goods  were 
spreading   as    universally   as   the   use   of    salt,  the 
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<*fficers  of  the  government  pressed  for  llie  laxts  with 
more  than  usual  eagerness ;  ihi^y  had  now  to  furnish 
a  tribute  to  the  king,  an  allowance  to  the  nabob,  and 
keep  the  revenue  of  the  company  at  what  it  had  been 
fixed,  before  the  agents  of  inland  trade  began  to 
collect  the  people's  money  by  warrants  of  necessity. 
The  tax-gatherers  were  let  loose  upon  the  subjects 
with  as  little  restraint  as  the  collectors  of  taxes  could 
be  in  any  country.  The  nabob  could  not  call  thein 
to  account,  had  he  been  ever  so  wise  and  willing  to 
relieve  the  people  ;  neither  were  oppressions  re- 
strained by  the  English,  who  alone  had  the  power. 
The  company's  juincipal  servants  had  set  out  upon 
the  plan  of  raising  their  fortunes  from  the  people 
only  by  proxy  ;  but  when  oppression  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  justice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  avarice  should 
lay  aside  caution,  and  become  principal  in  violence. 
The  property  of  the  people,  however,  did  not  flow  into 
the  hands  of  their  masters  so  rapidly  as  some  of  thera 
desired,  to  complete  their  fortunes,  and  enable  them  to 
return  to  England.  The  monopoly  of  .salt,  beetle  nut, 
and  tobacco,  proved  in  fact  disproportioned  to  their 
desires,  for  they  could  not  be  using  the  burjaut  every 
day,  and  without  it  the  contest  was  slow  and  tedious, 
the  natives  parting  with  their  pence  with  the  same 
sparing  hand  as  the  agents  parted  with  tlieir  salt. 
IMoney  in  this  current  came  but  by  drops  ;  it  could 
not  quench  the  thirst  of  these  who  waited  in  India 
to  receive  it. 

An  expedient,  such  as  it  was,  remained  to  quicken 
its  pace  ;  the  natives  could  live  with  little  salt,  but 
not  without  food.  Some  of  the  agents  saw  themselves 
well  situated  for  collecting  the  rice  into  stores  ;  they 
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did  so.  They  knew  the  Gentoos  would  rather  die 
than  violate  the  precepts  of  their  religion  by  eating 
ilesh.  The  alternative  would  therefore  lie  between 
giving  what  they  had,  and  dying.  The  inhabitants 
sunk.  Those  that  cultivated  the  land,  and  saw  the 
harvest  at  the  disposal  of  others,  planted  in  doubt ; 
♦scarcity  ensued  ;  then  the  monopoly  was  easier  ma- 
naged ;  the  people  took  to  roots,  and  food  they  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  eat.  Sickness  followed  ;  the 
rice-holders  overstood  their  market ;  many  of  the 
people  died  before  they  bought.  In  some  districts 
the  languid  living  left  the  bodies  of  their  numerous 
dead  unbiiried.  At  length  an  horrid  j)estilence  and 
dreadful  famine  raged  together.  Those  who  fell  not  in 
despair  and  death,  were  roused  into  furies,  and  fear 
at  length  opened  the  inhuman  doors  which  the  hand 
of  power  had  kept  closed  for  the  terms  of  avarice, 
whose  insatiable  appetites  made  such  monsters  of 
its  slaves. 


NAVAL  PIETY. 

The  captain  of  a  Greek  vessel  and  his  crew,  a  few- 
years  ago,  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  JMarseilJes,  by 
carrying  the  cargo  of  their  small  vessel,  consisting  of 
rice,  to  the  market  place,  and  distributing  it  gratis  to 
the  poor. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  their  customers 
increased  rapidly,  when  the  circumstances  were  made 
known  ;  and  several  other  cargoes  might  have  been 
speedily  disposed  of  on  the  same  terms.  This  act 
of  charity  and  munificence  on  the  part  of  these 
humble,  but  worthy  individuals,  while  it  does   them 
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great  honour,  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  reh'gion. 

These  poor  men  were  caught  in  a  dreadful  storm 
in  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  having  betaken  themselves 
to  prayer,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  church, 
they  made  a  vow  to  give  tlieir  cargo  to  the  poor,  if 
Providence  should  be  pleased  to  spare  their  lives,  for 
the  sake  of  their  wives  and  families.  The  storm 
abated,  and  they  gained  Marseilles  in  safety,  where 
they  rigidly  performed  their  vow. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Chinese  are  the  first  who  appear  to  have  cultivated 
the  science  of  inland  navigation,  and  even  at  this 
day,  they  stand  unrivalled  in  this  respect.  In  the 
empire  of  China,  there  is  not  a  town,  or  even  a  village, 
which  has  not  a  canal,  by  which  means  navigation  is 
rendered  so  common,  that  almost  as  many  people 
live  on  the  water  as  on  the  land. 

The  great  canal,  which  is  also  called  the  royal 
canal,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
finished  about  the  year  980  ;  30,000  men  were  era- 
ployed  forty-three  years  in  finishing  it.  It  runs  from 
north  to  south,  extending  from  the  city  of  Canton  to 
the  extremity  of  the  empire  ;  and  by  it,  all  kinds  of 
foreign  merchandize  entered  at  that  city,  are  conveyed 
directly  to  Pekin,  being  a  distance  of  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles.  Its  breadth  is  about  fifty-feet, 
and  its  depth  about  six  and  a  half,  so  that  it  is  sutficient 
to  carry  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  which  are 
managed  by  mast  and  sails,   as  well  as  by   oars ; 
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some  of  a  smaller  sort  are  towed  by  liand.  Tlie 
Emperor  of  Cliina  is  said  to  employ  ten  thousand 
ships,  abating  one  for  a  reason  very  peculiar.  This 
canal  passes  through,  or  near,  forty-one  large  cities  ; 
it  has  seventy-five  vast  sluices  to  keep  up  the  water, 
and  pass  the  barques  and  ships  where  the  ground  will 
not  admit  of  sufficient  depth  of  channel,  besides 
several  thousand  draw  bridges  and  others.  Innu- 
merable canals  are  cut  from  this  main  canal,  and 
the  whole  empire  abounds  with  canals,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  rivulets. 

These  canals  are  cut  through  any  kind  of  private 
property,  gardens,  plantations,  or  pleasure  grounds  j 
not  even  the  gardens  of  the  emperor,  or  any  of  his 
governurs,  are  exempted  ;  but  when  the  work  arrives 
at  the  garden  or  pleasure  ground,  the  governor,  or 
even  the  emperor  himself,  digs  the  first  spade  of  earth, 
and  pronounces  with  an  audible  voice,  "  This  is  to 
let  those  of  inferior  situation  know,  that  no  private 
pleasure  shall  obstruct  the  public  good."  Iliere  arc 
bridges  over  these  canals  of  three,  five,  seven,  or 
more  arches,  to  open  a  free  communication  with  the 
country.  The  middle  arch  is  generally  very  high, 
that  barques  and  barges  may  pass  under  it  with  their 
masts  standing.  When  the  water  is  high,  and  liable 
to  overflow  the  neighbouring  fields,  they  take  care  to 
open  the  sluices  to  convey  it  away,  and  to  keep  it  at 
a  certain  height  in  the  canal.  I'here  are  inspectors 
appointed  to  survey  the  canal,  and  visit  it  continuallv  ; 
and  workmen  always  ready  to  repair  the  damaged 
places. 

Father  Magallante  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  passage  by 
inland  navigation,  from  one  end  of  the  empire  of  C\npj>, 
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to  the  other,  being  a  space  of  600  French  leagues,  or 
1800  Hiiles  ;  and  that  a  traveller  may  {^o  this  whole 
distance  entirely  by  canals  or  rivers,  except  a  single 
day's  journey  by  land,  to  cross  a  mountain  ;  an  ad- 
vantage which  this  Jesuit,  who  made  the  voyage  him- 
self, observes,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  king- 
dom or  state  in  the  universe. 

In  China,  one  large  canal  generally  runs  through 
every  province,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones 
are  cut  from  that  large  one,  which  again  are  subdivided 
into  still  smaller,  or  rather  rivulets,  that  end  at  some 
village  or  great  town  ;  sometimes  they  discharge 
themselves  into  a  lake  or  large  pond,  from  which  all 
the  adjacent  country  is  watered  ;  so  that  these  clear 
and  plentiful  streams,  embellished  by  a  great  number 
of  fine  bridges,  bounded  by  neat  and  convenient 
banks,  equally  distributed  through  vast  plains  covered 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  towns  and  cities,  whose 
ditches  they  fill  and  whose  streets  they  form,  at  once 
render  China  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  most  beau- 
tiful countries  in  the  world. 


CARAVANS  OF  THE  EAST. 
The  commercial  intercourse  which  was  anciently 
kept  up  by  the  provinces  in  the  north-east  of  Asia 
with  Hindostan  and  China,  still  subsists;  and  among 
all  the  numerous  tribes  of  Tartars,  even  those  which 
retain  their  pastoral  manners  in  the  greatest  pu- 
rity, the  demand  for  the  production  of  these  two 
countries  is  very  considerable.  In  order  to  supply 
thera  with  these,  caravans  set  out  annually  for 
Boghar,  Samarcand,  Thibet,  and  several  other  places. 
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and  return  with  large  cargoes  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
goods.  But  the  trade  carried  on  between  Russia 
and  China  in  this  part  of  Asia,  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  best  known.  The  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  this  trade,  that  soon  after  the  Portuguese 
had  opened  the  communication  with  the  East,  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dimi- 
nish the  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  this 
discovery,  to  prevail  on  the  Russians  to  convey 
Indian  and  Chinese  merchandize  through  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire,  partly  by  land  carriage,  and 
partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  to  some  port  on 
the  Baltic,  from  which  they  might  be  distributed 
through  every  part  of  Europe. 

This  scheme,  too  great  for  the  monarch  then  on  the 
throne  of  Russia  to  carry  into  execution,  was  ren- 
dered practicable  by  the  conquest  of  Ivan  Basilowitz, 
and  the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  Though  the 
capitals  of  the  two  empires  were  situated  at  the  im- 
mense distance  of  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  route  lay 
for  above  four  hundred  miles  through  an  uninhabited 
desert,  yet  caravans  travelled  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Though  it  had  been  stipulated,  when  this  intercourse 
was  established,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
caravan  should  not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  though 
they  were  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a  caravansera 
during  the  short  time  they  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
Pekin,  and  were  allowed  to  deal  only  with  a  few  mer- 
chants, to  whom  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  had  been 
granted ;  yet,  notwithstandhig  all  these  restraints  and 
precautions,   the  jealous    vigilance  with  which   the 
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Chinese  government  excludes  foreigners  from  a  free 
intercourse  -with  its  subjects,  ^vas  alarmed,  and  the 
admission  of  the  Russian  caravans  into  the  empire 
was  soon  prohibited. 

After  various  negociations,  an  expedient  was  at 
length  devised,  by  wliich  the  advantages  of  mutual 
commerce  were  secured,  without  infringing  the  cau- 
tious arrangements  of  Chinese  policy.  On  the  boun- 
dary of  the  two  empires,  two  small  towns  were  built, 
almost  contiguous,  Kiachta,  inhabited  by  Russians, 
and  Mairaatschin  by  Chinese.  To  these  all  the 
marketable  productions  of  their  respective  countries 
are  brought,  by  the  subjects  of  each  empire  ;  and  the 
furs,  the  linen,  and  woollen  cloth,  the  leather,  the 
glass,  &c.  of  Russia,  are  exchanged  for  the  silk,  cotton, 
tea,  rice,  (Sec.  of  China.  By  some  well-judged  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  Russia,  their  trade  is  rendered 
so  flourishing,  that  it  amounts  annually  to  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling,  and  is  the  only  trade  which  China 
carries  on,  almost  exclusively,  by  barter. 

FAIR  OF  MAKARIEFF. 

On  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  near  the 
"VVolga,  is  situated  the  miserable  village  of  i\IakarietF, 
celebrated  for  the  great  fair  which  is  held  there  in 
July,  every  year.  For  the  space  of  a  month,  a  few 
poor  huts,  built  on  a  sandy  desert,  are  replaced  by 
thousands  of  shops,  erected  with  a  promptitude 
peculiar  to  the  Russians.  Taverns,  cotTee-houses, 
a  theatre,  ball  rooms,  a  crowd  of  wooden  buildings, 
painted  and  adorned  with  exquisite  taste,  spring  up. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of    the  throng  of 
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people  of  all  nations,  who  fl(*ck  to  Makarieft'  during 
this  time.  There  we  find  assmihled,  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  Russians  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, Tartars,  Tchouvachcs,  Tcheremisses,  Calmoucks, 
Bucharians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Persians,  and 
Hindoos  ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, French,  English,  and  even  Americans.  Not- 
withstanding the  confusion  of  costumes  and  languages, 
the  most  perfect  order  prevails.  The  riches  which 
are  collected  together  in  a  space  of  less  than  two 
leagues,  are  incalculable.  The  silks  of  Lyons  and 
Asia,  the  furs  of  Siberia,  the  pearls  of  the  East,  the 
wines  of  France  and  Greece,  the  mercliandize  of 
China  and  Persia,  are  displaj' ed  close  to  the  commonest 
goods,  and  most  ordinary  articles. 

The  author  from  whom  we  have  taken  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  adds  the  following  singular  de- 
scription :  "  I  had  almost  forgot,"  says  he,  "  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  articles  of  merchandize  in  this 
fair,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  to  the  ladies 
of  Europe.  Among  the  precious  commodities  from 
Asia,  which  are  to  be  found  at  MakarielF,  the  Cache- 
mere  shawls  indisputably  hold  the  first  rank.  For 
several  years  past,  they  have  been  brought  in  large 
bales.  I  have  seen  a  shawl  for  which  8000  rubles 
were  asked  ;  though,  according  to  my  taste,  it  was 
better  suited  to  be  spread  as  a  carpet  on  the  divan  of 
an  Indian  prince,  than  to  cover  the  shoulders  of  a 
lady. 

"  One  of  my  friends,  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  as  a  witness  at  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of 
these  manufactures,  has  given  me  an  account  of  the 
transaction,  which  appears  to  mc  so  curious,  that  I 
think  the  detail  will  be  amusing. 
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"  The  conclusion  of  a  bargain  for  shawls  always 
takes  place  before  witnesses.  Having  been  asked  to 
attend  in  that  capacity,  I  went  to  the  fair  with  t'ne 
purchaser,  the  other  witnesses,  and  a  broker,  who  was 
an  Armenian.  We  stopped  at  an  unfinished  stone 
house,  without  a  roof,  and  we  were  ushered  into  a 
kind  of  cellar.  Though  it  was  the  abode  of  an  ex- 
tremely rich  Hindoo,  it  had  no  other  furniture  than 
eighty  elegant  packages,  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
against  the  wall. 

"  Parcels  of  the  most  valuable  shawls  are  sold 
without  the  purchaser  seeing  any  more  than  the  out- 
side of  them  ;  he  neither  unfolds  nor  examines  them, 
and  yet  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  shawl, 
by  means  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  which  the  Arme- 
nian broker,  with  much  difficulty,  procures  from 
Cacheraere.  He,  and  his  witnesses,  and  brokers,  for 
he  sometimes  has  two,,  all  sit  down.  He  does  not, 
however,  say  a  word  ;  every  thing  being  managed  by 
the  brokers,  who  go  continually  from  him  to  the 
seller,  whisper  in  his  ear,  always  taking  him  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  apartment.  Thisnegociation 
continues  till  the  price  first  asked  is  so  far  reduced, 
that  the  difference  between  that  and  the  price  offered 
is  not  too  great,  so  that  hopes  may  be  entertained  of 
coming  to  an  agreement.  The  shawls  are  now  brought, 
and  the  two  principals  begin  to  negociate.  The  seller 
displays  his  merchandize,  and  extols  it  highly;  the 
buyer  looks  upon  it  with  contempt,  and  rapidly  com- 
pares the  numbers  and  the  marks,  xhis  being  done, 
the  scene  becomes  animated  ;  the  purchaser  makes  a 
direct  offer,  the  seller  rises,  as  if  going  away.  The 
brokers  follow  him,  crying  aloud,  and  bring  him  back 
N  3 
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by  force  ;  they  contend  and  struggle ;  one  pulls  one 
way,  and  one  the  other ;  it  is  a  noise,  a  confusion, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea.  The  poor 
Hindoo  acts  the  most  passive  part ;  he  is  sometimes 
even  ill-treated.  When  this  has  continued  some  time, 
and  they  think  they  have  persuaded  him,  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  third  act,  which  consists  in  giving  tl:e 
hand,  and  is  performed  in  a  most  grotesque  manner. 
The  brokers  seize  upon  the  seller,  and  endeavour,  by 
force,  to  make  him  put  his  hand  in  that  of  the  pur- 
chaser, who  holds  it  open,  and  repeats  his  offer  with 
a  loud  voice.  The  Hindoo  defends  himself;  he 
makes  resistance,  disengages  himself,  and  wraps  up 
his  hand  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  his  robe,  and  repeats 
his  first  price  in  a  lamentable  voice.  This  comedy 
continues  a  considerable  time ;  they  separate,  they 
make  a  pause,  as  if  to  recover  strength  for  a  new 
contest ;  the  noise  and  the  struggling  recommence ; 
at  last,  the  two  brokers  seize  the  hand  of  the  seller, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  and  cries,  oblige 
hira  to  lay  it  in  the  hand  of  the  bujer. 

"  All  at  once,  the  greatest  tranquillity  prevails  ; 
the  Hindoo  is  readj?  to  weep,  and  laments  in  a  low 
voice,  that  he  has  been  in  too  great  a  hurry.  The 
brokers  congratulate  the  purchaser ;  they  sit  down  to 
proceed  to  the  final  ceremony — the  delivery  of  the 
goods.  All  that  has  passed  is  a  mere  comedy  ;  it  is, 
however,  indispensable ;  because  the  Hindoo  will  by 
all  means  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  deceived 
and  duped.  If  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  pushed 
about  and  shaken  ;  if  he  has  not  had  his  collar  torn  ; 
if  he  has  not  received  the  full  compliment  of  punches 
in  the  ribs,  and  knocks  on  the  head ;  if  his  right  arm 
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is  not  black  and  blue,  from  being  Jield  fast,  to  make 
him  give  liis  hand  to  the  buyer;  he  repents  of  his 
bargain  till  the  next  fair,  and  tlicn  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  him  listen  to  any  terms.  In  the  affair  in 
which  I  assisted  as  a  witness,  the  Hindoo  had  demanded 
230,000  rubles,  and  came  down  to  180,000  ;  and  of 
this  sum  he  paid  2  pei  cent,  to  the  brokers. 

"  Our  whole  party,  the  seller,  buyer,  brokers,  inter- 
preters, and  witnesses,  sat  down  with  crossed-legs 
upon  a  handsome  carpet,  with  a  broad  fringe,  spread 
on  purpose.  First  of  all,  ices  were  brought,  in  pretty 
bowls  of  China  porcelain ;  instead  of  spoons,  we 
made  use  of  little  spatula  of  mother-o'-pearl,  fixed 
to  a  silver  handle  by  a  button  of  ruby,  emerald,  tur- 
quoise, or  other  precious  stones.  When  we  had 
taken  refreshments,  the  merchandize  was  delivered. 

"  The  marks  had  been  verified  a  second  time, 
and  all  found  right ;  new  disputes  arose  about  the 
time  of  payment ;  and  when  every  thing  was  at  last 
settled,  the  whole  company  knelt  down  to  pray.  I 
followed  the  example  of  the  rest,  and  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  diversity  of  the  faith  of  those 
•who  were  here  assembled :  there  were  Hindoos,  adorers 
of  Brama  and  of  numerous  idols ;  Tartars,  who  sub- 
mitted their  fate  to  the  will  of  Allah,  and  Mahomet, 
his  prophet ;  two  Parsis,  or  worshippers  of  fire  ;  a 
Calmouck  officer,  who  adored  in  the  Dala  Llama, 
the  living  image  of  the  divinity;  a  Moor,  who  vene- 
rated I  know  not  what  unknown  being ;  lastly,  an 
Armenian,  a  Georgian,  and  myself,  a  Lutheran,  all 
three  Christians,  but  of  different  communions — a 
remarkable  example  of  toleration. 

"  My  prayer  was  fervent  and  sincere  :  I  prayed  to 
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Heaven  to  be  pleased  to  cure  the  women  of  Europe, 
as  soon  as  possible,  of  their  extravagant  fondness  for 
this  article  of  luxury.  The  prayer  being  ended,  we 
saluted  one  another,  and  every  one  emptied  his  bowl; 
I  never  tasted  a  more  agreeable  beverage.  We  then 
separated,  and  each  went  his  own  way." 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  a  great  fire  destroyed  the 
buildings  appropriated  for  magazines  and  shops  at 
Makarieff.  In  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  it 
was  proj)osed  to  remove  the  fair  to  Nishni-Novogorod. 
The  Russians,  it  appears,  were  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  most  of  them  thinking  that 
as  St.  Marcaj'i  was  the  patron  and  founder  of  Maka- 
rieiF,  the  fair  could  not  be  removed  without  offending 
the  saint.  Notwithstanding  this  superstitious  scruple, 
the  removal  of  the  fair  to  Nishni-Novogorod  was 
determined  upon.  A  plan  for  the  necessary  buildings 
at  Nishni-Novogorod  was  drawn  up,  and  laid  before 
the  emperor,  who  approved  of  it,  and  assigned  a 
large  sum  for  the  execution  of  it. 


AMEEN-AD-DOWLAH. 

The  modern  state  of  Ispahan  is  in  a  great  measure 
identified  with  the  history  of  Ameen-ad-])owlah,  who 
was  originally  a  greengrocer  in  that  city.  His  first 
rise  from  this  humble  station  was  to  become  the  Ket- 
Khoda  (or  deputy)  of  his  mahal  (or  division);  his  next 
to  become  that  of  a  larger  mahal.  He  then  was 
promoted  to  be  the  Kelautir  (or  mayor)  of  the  city  ; 
and  thence  he  became  the  Thaubit  (or  chief)  of 
a  rich  and  extensive  district  near  Ispahan,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation  fof  his  good  government. 
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He  afterwards  made  himself  acceptable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  late  king,  by  a  large  peesh-kesh  (or  present): 
and  as  the  then  governor  of  Ispahan  was  a  man  of 
dissolute  life,  oppressive,  and  unju>t,  he  succeeded  in 
deposing  hira,  and  was  himself  ai)pointed  the  Beg' 
lerbeg.  Here,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
markets,  and  of  all  the  resources  of  the  city  and  of 
its  inhabitants,  he  managed  to  create  a  larger  reve- 
nue than  had  ever  before  been  collected.  He  became 
the  partner  of  everj'  shopkeeper,  of  every  farmer, 
and  of  every  merciiant;  setting  up  those  with  ca))itals 
who  were  in  want,  and  increasing  the  means  of  those 
who  were  already  in  trade.  He  thus  appeared  to 
confer  benefits,  when,  by  his  numenats  monopolies, 
he  raised  the  price  of  almost  every  commodity.  But 
as  this  revenue  was  apparently  acquired  without  the 
oppression  of  the  peasant,  his  reputation  as  a  financier 
greatly  increased ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  his  enemies,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  the  confidence 
of  the  reigning  monarcli,  and  in  the  honour  to  which 
it  led.  When  the  present  king  came  to  the  throne, 
his  zeal,  his  devotedness,  and  particularly  his  presents, 
secured  to  him  a  continuation  of  the  royal  favour  ; 
and,  at  length,  he  rose  to  be  the  Ameen-ad-Dowlah, 
tlie  second  vizir  of  the  state.  How  lie  acquired  the 
riches  which  first  enabled  him  to  emerge  from  his 
greengrocer's  stall,  is  not  exactly  known.  His  enemies 
say,  that  during  the  last  civil  wars  in  Persia,  a  string 
of  Jaafer  Khan's  mules  were  passing  close  to  his 
house,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  two  of  them 
were,  by  chance,  detached  from  the  rest,  that  they 
strayed  into  his  yard,  and  that  they  happened  to  be 
loaded  with  effects,  in  precious  stones,   and   other 
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articles  of  great  value,  which,  on.  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  that  prince,  he  appropriated  to  liiuisclf. 
This  would  make  a  good  episode  in  an  Arabian 
night's  tale,  and  at  any  rate  it  may  be  said,  that  by 
these,  or  some  other  means,  he  made  presents  to 
Murza  Shefea,  then  the  prime  minister,  for  the  sake 
of  being  permitted  to  stand  in  his  presence. 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  tiiis  man  is, 
of  the  few  qualifications,  either  of  birth  or  learning,  that 
are  necessary  to  become  a  statesman  in  Persia.  He 
is  as  illiterate  as  a  greengrocer  may  well  be  supposed. 
Since  his  elevation,  necessity  has  obliged  him  to  learn 
how  to  read  and  write ;  but  he  has  succeeded  so  ill, 
that  he  can  scarcely  make  out  a  common  note,  or 
join  two  words  together  in  writing.  That  "  a  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  was  never  better  ap- 
plied than  to  him;  for  once  at  an  audience  of  the  king, 
being  called  upon  to  read  a  list  of  presents  just  re- 
ceived, he  made  so  great  a  mistake,  that  his  majest3' 
grew  wroth,  and  was  about  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
ment, when  he  got  out  of  the  dilemma  by  olFcring, 
on  the  spot,  a  large  sum  of  money  as  an  apology  for 
his  ignorance.     Sancho  raanaeed  these  things  better. 

But  in  his  particular  department,  that  of  raising 
money  to  feed  the  king's  coilers,  perhaps  no  man  in 
Persia  has  ever  surpassed  him,  and  with  all  this,  the 
people  of  Ispahan,  from  whom  the  greater  part  of 
his  riches  are  derived,  are  in  general  very  well  dis- 
posed towards  him.  He  takes  a  pride  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  public 
buildings  have  been  repaired  and  beautified,  new 
avenues  have  been  planted,  the  cultivation  has  consi- 
derably increased,  and  there  is  a  more  general  ap- 
pearance of  affluence  and  prosperity. 
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NELSON  AND  THE  AMERICANS. 

There  was  no  period  in  the  glorious  life  of  Lord 
Nelson,  in  which  he  showed  more  promptness  of  deci- 
sion, or  a  more  perfect  reliance  on  himself,  than  in 
an  affair  in  a  very  early  part  of  his  brilliant  career. 
When  Nelson  was  a  Captain,  and  serving  in  the  West 
Indies,  being  aware  that  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
Americans  became  as  much  foreigners  as  any  other 
nation,  he  ordered  all  the  American  vessels  to  quit 
Jamaica  within  forty-eight  hours,  declaring,  in  case 
of  refusal,  or  their  presuming  to  land  their  cargoes, 
that  he  would  seize  and  prosecute  them  in  the  Court 
of  Adniir-ilty.  Nelson  did  this  on  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Charles  II.,  which  declares  that  "  no 
foreigners,  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  have  any  trade 
or  intercourse  w  ith  his  majesty's  West  India  Islands." 
The  governor  and  several  merchants  opposed  his  con- 
duct, but  he  took  upon  himself  this  severe  and  exten- 
sive responsibility,  and  he  checked  the  mischievous 
practices  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  by  repeated 
seizures,  at  the  risk  of  damages  and  expences,  which 
might  have  involved  hira  in  ruin.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Americans,  who  had  considerably  profited  by 
this  intercourse,  encouraged  by  their  friends  on  shore, 
as  well  as  by  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  of  the 
different  customs  of  the  islands,  resisted  the  threats 
and  orders  of  Captain  Nelson,  presuming  not  only 
on  their  right  to  trade,  but  from  an  opinion  that  the 
officers  of  the  king's  ships  had  no  legal  power  to  seize 
any   vessels,   without  having   deputations  from  the 
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customs,  which  they  were  well  assured  would  not  be 
granted  in  those  seas. 

Captain  Nelson,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
tonduct,  continued  to  enforce  the  orders  he  had 
already  given,  and  added,  "that  he  knew  no  other 
reasons  for  sending  the  king's  sliips  abroad  in  time 
of  peace,  but  for  supporting  the  trade  and  protecting 
the  commerce  of  the  country."  In  this  zealous  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  at  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts, 
Nevis,  &c.  he  was  more  particularly  supported,  at 
the  islands  of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent,  by  Captain 
Collingwood,  in  the  Mediator  ;  and  his  brother. 
Captain  Winefred  Collingwood,  in  the  Rattler;  in 
consequence  of  which,  great  numbers  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  were  proceeded  against  in  the  Admiralty 
Courts,  and  were  regularly  condemned. 

The  innumerable  difficulties,  however,  under  which 
he  had  long  laboured,  now  continually  increased. 
The  planters  were  to  a  man  decidedly  hostile  to  liis 
conduct.  The  governors  and  presidents  of  the  islands 
gave  him  no  support;  and  the  admiral,  wavering 
between  both  parties,  and  having  no  decided  opinion, 
merely  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Captain  Nelson, 
advising  him  "  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the 
presidents  of  the  council."  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Boreas,  Captain  Nelson,  at  Nevis,  in  1785,  he  found 
four  American  vessels  there,  deeply  laden,  and  with 
what  are  termed  the  island  colours  flying,  which  are 
white  with  a  red  cross.  These  vessels  were  imme- 
diately visited,  and  the  masters  of  them  directed,  as 
it  was  known  they  were  American  vessels  and  had 
American  cargoes  on  board,  to  hoist  their  proper 
colours,  and   leave  the  island   in  forty-eight  hours  -, 
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Uiey  denied  being  Americans,  and  refused  lo  obey 
the;  orders  of  Captain  Nelson.  On  this,  an  exami- 
nation of  their  crews  took  place  on  board  the  Boreas, 
in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  before  the  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  when  they 
all  confessed  that  they  were  Americans,  and  that  their 
vessels  and  cargoes  were  wholly  American  property. 
They  were  accordingly  f»roceeded  against  in  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  at  Nevis ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  and  pleadings  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
learned  counsel  of  the  diiferent  islands,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  defend  the  Americans,  in  the  hope  of 
proving  that  Captain  Nelson,  without  a  deputation 
frtim  the  Customs,  was  not  authorized  to  seize  the 
traders,  that  great  officer  pleaded  his  own  cause  so 
ably,  and  refuted  their  specious  arguments  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  four  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  were 
condemned  as  legal  prizes  to  the  Boreas. 

Captain  Nelson,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Captain 
Locker,  describes  his  situation  at  this  time  as  very 
distressing.  "  Subscriptions,"  says  he,  "  were  soon 
filled  to  prosecute  me  ;  my  admiral  stood  neuter.  I 
had  suits  taken  out  against  me,  and  damages  laid  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  ^£40,000.  When  the  trial  came 
on,  I  was  protected  by  the  Judge  for  the  day  ;  but  the 
Marshal  was  desired  to  arrest  me,  and  the  merchants 
promised  to  indemnify  him  for  the  act.  The  Judge, 
however,  having  declared  he  would  send  him  to  prison 
if  he  dared  to  do  it,  he  desisted.  1  fortunately  attached 
myself  to  an  honest  lawyer ;  and,  don't  let  me  forget, 
the  President  of  Nevis  oflfered  in  court  to  become  my 
bail  for  ^10,000,  if  I  chose  to  suffer  the  arrest ;  he 
told  them  I  had  only  done  my  duty  ;  and  although 
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he  suffered  more  in  proportion  than  any  of  them,  hef 
could  not  blame  me.  At  last,  after  a  trial  of  tvfro 
days,  we  carried  our  cause,  and  the  vessels  were  con- 
demned. I  was  a  close  prisoner  on  board  for  eight 
weeks  ;  for  had  I  been  taken,  I  most  assuredly 
should  have  been  cast  for  the  whole  sum.  I  had 
nothing  left  but  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  king,  and 
he  was  good  enough  to  order  me  to  be  defended  at 
his  expense,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Shirley  to 
afford  me  every  assistance  in  the  execution  of  my 
duty  ;  referring  him  to  my  letters,  as  there  was  con- 
tained in  them  what  concerned  him  not  to  have 
suffered." 

On  his  return  to  England,  Captain  Nelson  long  suf- 
fered for  this  bold  exercise  of  his  judgment ;  and  while 
at  his  father's  seat  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  he  was  insulted 
by  a  citation  to  answer  a  future  award,  to  the  amount 
of  a£!^0,000.  The  Treasury  at  length  did  him  tardy, 
but  effectual  justice,  by  completely  indemnifying  him 
for  a  measure  which  did  him  infinite  honour,  and  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  commerce  of  his 
country. 


NEUTRALS. 

While  the  Sparrow  cutter,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wylie,  was  cruising  off  Cape  Tiburoon  in  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  it  chased  and  came  up  with  an 
American  brig,  whose  cargo,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances, created  such  suspicion  of  her  being  enemy's 
property,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  send  her  into 
Port  Royal  for  examination. 

The  American  captain,  however,  swore  so  positively. 
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through  thick  and  thin,  to  the  truth  of  the  papers 
which  he  produced,  that  the  Admiralty  Court  was 
induced  to  set  him  at  liberty,  when  he  instantly  com- 
menced a  prosecution  for  demurrage  against  Lieutenant 
Wylie  for  having  detained  him. 

lu  this  state  of  the  affair.  Lieutenant  Fitton  of  the 
navy,  (then  a  midshipman  commanding  a  small 
tender),  arrived  in  Port  Royal,  and  went  on  board 
the  Sparrow^  to  visit  Wylie,  whom  he  found  ex- 
ceedingly low-spirited  at  the  idea  of  the  ruinous 
damages  which  would  be  awarded  against  him,  on 
account  of  the  Yankee. 

Fitton,  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  captain  and 
brig,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  desired  his  friend 
to  be  under  no  appreliension,  for  she  was  yet  a  good 
prize. 

He  then  explained,  that  cruising  in  his  tender  rear 
the  spot  where  the  Sparrow  had  chased  the  vessel  in 
-question,  and  much  about  the  same  time,  they  had 
■caught  a  large  shark,  and  were  surprised  on  hearing  the 
roan  employed  in  cutting  it  open,  sing  out,  "  stand  by 
,  to  receive  your  letters,  my  boys,  for  here's  the  post- 
man come  on  board  !"  handing  out  at  the  same  moment 
a  bundle  of  papers  from  its  maw.  These  were  but 
little  injured  by  the  digestive  powers  of  the  animal, 
and  Fitton  retained  them. 

They  now  appeared  to  be  the  real  papers  of  the 
American,  which  he  had  thrown  overboard  when 
pressed  in  the  chase,  and  which  liad  been  swallowed 
by  this  shark.  Tiiey  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  cargo  was  French. 

The  two  gentlemen  proceeded  instantly  to  King- 
ston with  this  new  decisive  evidence ;  but  all  further 
o  2 
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investigation  was  rendered  unnecessary,  for  tlie  cap- 
tain of  the  brig  was  so  thunderstruck  on  hearing 
the  circumstance  (naturally  considering  it  as  a  visi- 
tation from  Heaven  for  his  perjuries),  that  he  imme- 
diately absconded,  and  the  vessel,  after  all,  was  con- 
demned to  the  Sparrow,  giving  Wylie  o£3000  for  his 
share  of  the  prize  money. 

Mr.  Fittou  sent  up  the  jaw-bones  of  this  shark  to 
the  Admiralty  Court  at  Jamaica  (where  they  now  re- 
main), with  his  compliments,  observing,  that  he  con- 
sidered them  a  very  proper  collar  for  all  neutrals  to 
swear  through  in  future. 

But  this  tell-tale  shark  had  not  yet  done  with  the 
poor  Americans. 

Captain  Otway  was  at  that  period  serving  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Trent  frigate,  and  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  discussion  of  this  allair  of  the  shark.  Being 
about  to  sail  on  a  cruise,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  prize 
agent,  desired  him,  if  he  met  with  a  certain  American 
brig  (which  he  described),  and  could  find  out  the 
captain's  name  to  be  Pearl  Darkey,  a  name  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget,  to  send  him  in,  for,  by  the  same 
papers,  it  appeared  that  he  was  deeply  concerned  in 
these  transactions. 

The  Trent  sailed,  and,  among  others,  fell  in  with  a 
brig  of  a  description  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Waterliouse  had  given  ;  and  the  moment  the  master 
of  her  stepped  on  the  (piartcr-deck  of  the  frigate, 
with  liis  papers  in  his  hand,  Captain  Otway  at  a 
venture  addressed  him,  "  Mr.  Pearl  Darkey,  how  do 
you  do — I  am  glad  to  see  you, — the  very  man  I  have 
been  looking  for."  Jonathan  started  and  turned  pale, 
on  hearing  l?is  real  name  thus  familiarly  mentioned  (for 
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k  was  actually  Darkey  himself)  ;  and  Captain  Otway 
added,  by  way  of  helping  liiin  out  of  his  dilemraa, 
"  I  am  in  possession  of  your  whole  history  and  con- 
nexion ;  1  know  every  thing  about  you,  and  am  now 
going  to  send  you  into  Port  Royal  for  judgment." 
The  man,  in  his  dismay  and  confusion,  naturally 
concluded  that  his  schemes  had  been  betrayed  by 
some  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  did  not  even  attempt 
to  defend  himself  under  his  fictitious  character.  The 
ruse  of  confidently  addressing  him  at  once  as  Pearl 
Darkey,  threw  him  olF  his  guard,  and  deprived  him 
of  every  subterfuge.  The  ship  was  accordingly  sent  in, 
and  condemned  a  good  prize  to  the  Trent,  after  the 
fullest  proof  of  her  being  loaded  with  the  property 
of  the  enem  v. 


DANES  IxV  INDIA. 

A  company  for  trading  to  the  East,  was  established 
among  the  Danes,  very  earl^^  in  the  stiventeenth 
century ;  but  so  little  capital  and  enterprise  existed  in 
the  country,  that  nothing  material  was  etfected  either 
by  the  company,  or  by  private  traders,  when  tlie  former 
retired  from  the  field.  The  trade  then  remained 
in  a  dormant  condition,  until  1732,  when  the  "  Royal 
Danish  Asiatic  Company"  was  erected,  with  a  capital 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  a  very  considerable  trade. 
In  the  constitution  of  this  company,  there  is  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  it  conferred  the 
power  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  propert}^  or 
territory,  in  common  with  other  European  compa- 
nies, it  was  the  first  which  made  any  provision 
as  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  to 
o  3 
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be  entrusted  witli  the  exercise  of  liiat  important 
light.  By  one  article  it  was  provided,  that  "  the 
strictest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  morals  of  the 
people  sent  out  to  India  in  the  company's  service ;" 
and  the  company  was  appointed  to  "  choose  persons 
of  piety,  good  morals,  and  learning,  fortheir  ministers, 
who  sliould  be  confirmed  by  the  king."  Nor  was 
all  this,  like  many  other  introductory  declarations 
against  profligacy  and  oppression,  intended  merely  as 
a  testimony  to  the  world,  that  the  offenders  had  at  the 
commencement  an  ample  sense  of  the  heniousness  of 
the  iniquities  tliey  were  ultimately  to  commit  ;  for  so 
well  were  tliese  fundamental  principles  adhered  to,  that 
a  more  moderate  or  more  beneficial  system  of  govern- 
ment than  what  almost  universally  prevailed  in  tlie  set- 
tlement of  theDanish  Asiatic  Company,  has  not  existed 
throughout  all  Hindostan.  In  the  company's  territory  of 
Tranquebar,  more  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  than  in  all  the  other  Christian  settle- 
ments together;  and  in  no  part  of  India  has  its  im- 
proving and  dignifying  influence  been  half  so  con- 
spicuous. The  trade  of  this  company  is  certainly 
the  least  favourable  point  in  its  history.  The  whole 
amount  of  its  sales,  during  eleven 3'ears  of  its  greatest 
prosperity,  amounted  only  to  11,015,083  rix  dollars, 
the  profit  on  which  was  no  more  than  2,862,083. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  have  weighed  so  forcibly 
with  the  Danish  government,  upon  the  expiry  of  tiie 
company's  charter  in  1772,  that  its  exclusive  privilege 
was  limited,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  to  the 
empire  of  China;  and  the  trade,  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Indian  seas,  was  laid  open  to  the  subjects  of 
Denmark,  under  certain  regulations  affecting  the 
cature  and  quantity  of  the  exports. 
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FROZEN  MARKET  AT  ST.  PETERSBURGH. 

To  strands,  unaccustomed  to  the  various  changes 
produced  in  men  and  things  by  the  influence  of 
intense  frost,  nothing  appears  more  wonderful  than 
that  part  of  the  city  dedicated  to  the  sale  of 
frozen  provisions.  The  astonished  sight  is  there 
arrested  by  a  vast  open  square,  containing  the 
bodies  of  many  thousand  animals,  piled  in  pyra- 
midal heaps,  on  all  sides  ;  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  fowls, 
butter,  eggs,  fish,  all  are  stiiFened  into  granite.  The 
fish  are  attractively  beautiful ;  possessing  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  living  colour,  with  the  transparent 
clearness  of  wax  imitations.  The  beasts  present  a  far 
less  pleasing  spectacle.  Most  of  the  larger  sort  being 
skinned,  and  classed  according  to  their  species ; 
groupes  of  many  hundreds  are  seen  piled  up  on  their 
hind  legs  against  one  another,  as  if  each  were  making 
an  etFort  to  climb  over  the  back  of  its  neighbour. 
The  apparent  animation  of  their  seemingly  strug- 
gling attitudes  (as  if  suddenly  seized  in  moving, 
and  petrified  by  frost)  gives  a  horrid  life  to  this  dead 
scene.  Had  an  enchanter's  wand  been  instanta- 
neously'^ waved  over  this  sea  of  animals,  during  their 
different  actions,  they  could  not  have  been  fixed  more 
decidedly.  Their  hardness,  too,  is  so  extreme,  that 
the  natives  chop  them  up  for  the  purchasers  like  wood, 
and  the  chips  of  their  carcasses  fly  ofl'  in  the  same 
way  as  splinters  do  from  masses  of  timber  and  coals. 
The  provisions  collected  here  are  the  product  of 
countries  many  thousand  wersts  beyond  Moscow. 
Siberia,  Archangel,  and  still  remoter  provinces,  fur- 
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nish  the  merchandize  which,  during  the  frost's  seve- 
rity, is  conveyed  thither  on  sledges.  In  consequence 
ofthe  vast  quantities  oftheseconiinodilies,  and  tlic  short 
period  allowed  for  the  existence  of  the  market,  they 
are  cheaper  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year, 
and  are,  therefore,  bought  eagerly  to  be  laid  up 
as  w inter  stock.  When  deposited  in  cellars,  they 
keep  good  for  a  length  of  time.  At  certain  hours 
every  day,  the  market,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  fashionable 
lounge.  There  you  meet  all  the  beauty  and  gaiety 
of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  even  from  the  imperial  family 
f\own  to  the  Russian  merchant's  wife.  Incredible 
crowds  of  sledges,  carriages,  and  pedestrians,  throng 
the  place  ;  the  diiferent  groupes  of  spectators,  pur- 
chasers, venders,  and  commodities,  form  such  an 
extraordinary  tout  ensemble,  as  no  other  city  in  the 
world  is  known  to  equal.  During  this  mart  of  con- 
gealed merchandize,  affecting  scenes  often  occur. 
The  provisions  are  exported  from  the  most  remote 
provinces  of  this  vast  empire,  and  the  infinitude 
of  sledges  necessary  for  their  conveyance,  are  ac- 
companied by  boors.  It  is  not  often  the  case,  tliat 
for  more  than  one  season,  the  same  persons  travel  with 
them;  and  this  change  ofconductors  is  produced  by  mo- 
tives more  bono  urable,more  powerful  ,than  interest  itself. 
Whenever  a  new  levy  is  made  for  the  array,  a  given 
number  (according  to  the  state's  necessity)  is  taken 
from  every  five  hundred  vassals  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Most  of  the  villages  have  been  thus  deprived 
of  some  of  their  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
affectionate  hope  of  again  seeing  their  diflferent  rela- 
tives, that  many  aged  men  accompany  these  frozen 
caravans.      St.  Petersburgh  is  the  extent  of   their 
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views.  The  knowledge  of  that  city  and  of  their  own 
village,  bounds  their  geographic  acquirements  ;  it  is 
thither  all  their  wishes  tend  ;  for  to  that  spot  alone, 
they  falsely  believe,  is  fixed  the  object  of  their  fond 
solicitude.  Ignorant  of  any  particular  corps,  and  only 
conscious  that  it  is  a  soldier  they  seek,  under  the 
liveliest  impressions  of  expectation  and  affection,  they 
momentarily  look  for  the  blessing  of  again  embracing 
a  son,  a  brother,  or  some  other  near  and  beloved  kins- 
man. Actuated  by  similar  feelings,  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers are  seen  going  from  groupe  to  groupe,  searching 
for  their  own  parents  among  these  patriarchal  stran- 
gers. To  the  observation  of  a  benevolent  individual, 
these  scenes  are  delightful.  Nothing  can  be  more 
affecting  than  to  witness  their  joyful  meetings ;  fathers 
embracing  their  sons  ;  brothers  their  brothers.  But 
expressions  of  disappointment  frequently  excite  more 
distressing  sympathies  ;  and  the  heart  saddens  while 
listening  to  the  impatient  enquiries  of  many,  who  are 
soon  deprived  of  their  dearest  hopes  by  the  infor- 
mation that  another  country  contains  their  offspring  : 
perhaps  another  world. 


COLBERT. 
Soon  after  Colbert  came  into  the  management  of 
the  finances  of  France,  he  sent  for  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  that  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  them,  and  to  acquire  their  confidence, 
he  asked  what  he  coidd  do  for  thcra?  They  unani- 
mously answered,  •♦  Pray,  sir,  do  nothing  !  Laisse- 
nousfaire."-""  Let  us  do  for  ourselve!^." 
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THE  DARIEN  COMPANY. 

Darien,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting  as  it 
does  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the  new  world, 
and  lias  been  the  scene  of  more  actions  of  interest 
than  any  other  in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is 
brought  hither,  and  then  exported  to  Europe.  This 
has  induced  many  enterprising  people  to  n\ake  at- 
tempts on  Panama,  Porto  Bello,  and  other  towns  of 
this  province,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  rich  booty. 

The  Scots  got  possession  of  part  of  this  province 
in  1699,  and  attempted  to  form  a  commercial  esta- 
blishment that  would  have  been  one  of  the  roost  use- 
ful and  important  that  ever  was  projected.  The  pro- 
jector and  leader  of  the  Darien  Expedition,  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Paterson.  By  this  obscure 
Scotsman  a  project  was  formed  to  settle  on  this  ne- 
glected spot  a  great  and  powerful  colony ;  not  as 
other  colonies  have  for  the  most  part  been  settled,  by 
chance,  and  unprotected  by  the  country  whence  they 
went  ;  but  by  system,  and  calculated  to  ensure  the 
ample  protection  of  those  governments  to  whom  he 
was  to  offer  the  project.  Paterson  had  ascertained 
that  roads  could  be  made  with  ease  along  the  ridge 
between  tlie  North  and  South  Seas,  by  which  mules, 
and  even  carriages,  might  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  in  Uie  course  of  a  single  day  ;  and  conse- 
quently this  passage  seemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  the 
finger  of  nature  as  a  common  centre  to  connect  to- 
gether the  trade  and  intercourse  of  the  universe. 

Paterson's  original  intention  was  to  offer  his  pro- 
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ject  to  England,  as  the  country  which  Iiad  most  in- 
terest in  it,  not  only  from  the  benefit  common  to  all 
nations,  of  shortening  the  length  of  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies ;  but  by  the  tendency  which  it  would  have 
had  to  connect  the  hiterests  of  her  European,  West 
Indian,  American,  African,  and  East  Indian  trade. 
He  communicated  his  project  to  a  few  persons  in 
London,  but  these  few  discouraged  him. 

He  next  offered  his  project  to  the  Dutch,  the  Ham- 
burghers,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh ;  but 
none  of  them  supported  it.  At  last  he,  through  the 
influence  of  Fletcher  of  Salton,  got  some  persons  to 
engage  in  it  in  Scotland  ;  and  in  June,  1695,  they 
procured  a  statute  from  parliament,  and  afterwards  a 
charter  from  the  crown,  for  creating  a  trading  com- 
pany to  Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  power  to 
plant  colonies  and  build  forts,  with  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  places  not  possessed  by  other  European 
nations. 

Paterson  finding  the  ground  firm  under  him,  boldly 
avowed  his  project,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  a 
company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots  to  sign  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  never  exceeded  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  ran  to  subscribe  to  the  Darien  Com- 
pany. The  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the 
people,  the  royal  burghs,  without  a  single  exception, 
and  most  of  the  other  public  bodies,  subscribed. 
Young  women  threw  theirlittle  fortunes  into  the  stock, 
and  widows  sold  their  jointures  to  raise  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  Almost  in  an  instant,  the  sum  of 
^400,000  was  subscribed  in  Scotland,  although  it  is 
now  known  that  at  the  time  there  was  not  above 
o£800,000  of  cash  in  the  kingdom.      In  England, 
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^300,000  was  subscribed ;  and  ^f  200,000  more  by 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburghcrs. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  jealousy  of  trade  created 
an  alarm  in  England  ;  and  in  December,  1695,  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  concurred  hi  a  joint  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  against  the  establishment  of  the 
Darien  Company.  Soon  after  the  Commons  im- 
peached several  persons  for  being  instrumental  in 
erecting  the  company.  The  king's  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  was,  "  that  he 
had  been  ill-advised  in  Scotland."  He  soon  after 
changed  his  Scottish  ministers,  and  sent  orders  to  the 
English  resident  at  Hamburgh,  to  present  a  memorial 
to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  disowned  the  company, 
and  warned  them  against  all  connexions  with  it.  The 
Senate  sent  the  memorial  to  the  assembly  of  mer- 
chants, who  returned  it  with  the  following  spirited 
answer:  "  We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  strange  thing, 
that  the  King  of  Britain  should  oli'er  to  hinder  us, 
who  are  a  free  people,  to  trade  with  whom  we  please ; 
but  are  amazed  to  think  that  he  would  hinder  us  from 
joining  with  his  own  subjects  in  Scotland,  to  whom 
he  had  lately  given  such  large  privileges  by  so 
solemn  an  act  of  parliament." 

The  king's  disavowal  had  the  effect  of  intimi- 
dating the  Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and  London  merchants, 
and  they  withdrew  their  subscriptions.  Tiie  Scots, 
however,  were  not  discouraged  ;  and  the  company 
proceeded  to  build  six  ships  in  Holland,  of  from  36 
to  60  guns.  They  also  engaged  1200  men  for  the 
colony,  among  whom  were  man 3-^  of  the  most  noble 
and  most  ancient  families  of  Scotland. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1698,  the  whole  city   of 
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Edinburgh  poured  down  to  Leith,  to  see  the  colony 
depart,  amidst  the  tears,  prayers,  and  praises  of  their 
relatives,  friends,  and  countrymen.  Many  seanieu 
and  soldiers,  whose  services  had  been  refused,  because 
more  had  offered  themselves  than  were  needed,  were 
found  hid  in  the  ships  ;  and  when  ordered  ashore, 
clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring  to  go 
without  reward  with  their  companions.  Twelve  hun- 
dred men  sailed  in  five  stout  ships,  and  arrived  at 
Darien  in  two  months,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifteen  of 
their  people. 

As  most  of  them  were  inured  to  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  war,  they  might,  if  conquest  had  been 
their  object,  have  gone  from  the  most  northern  part 
of  Mexico,  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Chili,  and 
have  overturned  the  whole  empire  of  Spain  in  the 
South  Seas ;  but  theirs  were  the  peaceful  pursuits  ui 
commerce.  They  began  with  purchasing  lands  from 
the  natives,  and  sending  messages  of  amity  to  the 
Spanish  governors  within  their  reach.  They  fixed 
their  station  at  Acta,  calling  it  New  St.  Andrew,  and 
giving  to  the  country  itself  the  name  of  New  Cale- 
donia. They  erected  a  fort,  and  planted  upon  it  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  first  public  act  of  the  colony,  was  to  publish 
a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and  religion  to  all 
nations.  This  noble  idea  originated  with  Patcrson, 
whose  enlightened  views  seemed  destined  for  the 
good  of  nations,  had  they  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  those  who  became  jealous 
of  them.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  having 
pressed  the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  English 
subjects,  to  prevent  the  settlement  at  Darien,  orders 
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were  sent  from  England  to  the  Governors  of  llic 
West  Indies  and  the  American  Colonies,  to  issue 
proclamations  against  giving  assistance,  or  even  to 
liold  any  correspondence  with  the  colony  :  and  these 
orders  were  carried  into  effect  so  rigidly,  that  the 
Scots,  trusting  to  kinder  treatment,  had  not  brought  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions  with  them  ;  and  they 
must  have  perished  for  want  of  food,  had  not  the 
more  generous  savages,  by  hunting  and  fishing  for 
them,  afforded  them  that  relief  which  fellow  Britons 
refused.  They  lingered  eight  months,  awaiting,  but 
in  vain,  for  assistance  from  Scotland  ;  and  almost  the 
whole  of  this  infant  and  adventurous  colony  either 
died  or  quitted  the  settlement.  Paterson,  who  was 
the  first  that  entered  the  ship  at  Leith,  was  the  last 
who  went  on  board  at  Daricn. 

In  the  mean  time,  Spain,  which  during  the  space 
of  two  years  that  this  colony  was  in  agitation,  made 
no  complaint  against  it,  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
king  through  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  on 
the  ."^rd  of  May,  1696,  complaining  of  the  settlement 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  Spain. 

The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their 
colony,  and  provoked  at  this  memorial,  sent  out 
another  expedition  of  1300  men  to  support  an  esta- 
blishment which  was  now  no  more.  One  of  the 
ships  was  lost  at  sea,  many  men  died  in  the  passage, 
and  the  rest  arrived  at  difterent  times,  ruined  in  health, 
and  dispirited  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  those  w  ho 
preceded  them.  In  addition  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  first  colony,  the  second  had  a  misfortune  peculiar 
to  itself,  tliat  of  being  fettered  by  the  rigid  and  un- 
charitable observances  of  four  ministers,  sent  by  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  These 
men  exhausted  the  spirits  of  the  people,  by  demanding 
extraordinary  attentions  to  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  requiring  their  attendance  at  sermon  for 
four  or  five  hours  at  a  time,  relieving  each  other  by 
preaching  alternately,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  their 
hearers. 

The  last  party  that  joined  the  second  colony  at 
Darien,  after  it  had  been  settled  three  months,  was 
Captain  Campbell  of  f  inah,  with  a  company  of  the 
people  of  his  own  estate,  whom  he  had  commanded 
in  Flanders,  and  whom  he  carried  to  Darien  in  his 
own  ship.  On  their  arrival  at  New  St.  Andrew,  they 
found  that  a  Spanish  force  of  1600  men  lay  encamped 
at  Tubucantee,  waiting  there  till  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  eleven  ships  should  arrive,  when  they  were  jointly 
to  attack  the  fort.  The  command  was  given  to  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  a  joint  attack, 
marched  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  with  aOO 
men  to  Tubucantee,  stormed  the  enemy's  camp  in  the 
night  time,  dispersed  the  Spanish  force  with  much 
slaughter,  and  returned  to  the  fort  the  fifth  day.  He 
found  the  Spanish  ships  before  the  harbour,  their 
troops  landed,  and  almost  all  hopes  of  help  or  pro- 
vision cut  oft';  yet  he  stood  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  till 
nearly  all  the  officers  were  dead  ;  the  enemy,  by  theii 
approaches,  had  cut  oft'  the  wells,  and  his  ammu- 
nition was  expended,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  melt 
the  pewter  dishes  of  the  garrison  into  balls.  The 
garrison  then  capitulated,  and  obtained  not  only  the 
common  honours  of  war  and  security  for  the  property 
of  the  company,  but  even  exacted  hostages  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  conditions.  Captain  Camp- 
p  2 
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bell  alone  desired  to  be  excepted  from  the  capitulation, 
saying,  he  was  sure  the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive 
hini  the  mischief  Avhich  he  had  so  lately  done  them. 

The  brave  by  their  courage  often  escape  that  death 
which  they  seem  to  court.  Captain  Campbell  made 
his  escape  in  his  own  vessel  to  New  York,  and  thence 
to  Scotland,  where  the  company  presented  him  with 
a  gold  medal.  A  harder  fate  attended  those  who 
were  left  behind.  They  were  so  weak  in  their 
health,  as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  one  of  their  ships  ;  but  the  generous 
Spaniards  assisted  them  j  and  when  the  vessel  run 
aground,  they  showed  them  other  acts  of  kindness. 
The  Darien  ships  being  leaky  and  weakly  manned, 
were  obliged  in  their  voyage  to  take  shelter  in  different 
ports  belonging  to  Spain  and  England.  The  Spaniards 
showed  them  kindness  ;  the  English  none  ;  and  in 
one  place  belonging  to  the  latter,  one  of  their  ships 
was  seized  and  detained.  Of  these,  only  Captain 
Campbell's  vessel  and  another  small  one  were  saved  ; 
the  Rising  Sun  was  lost  on  the  bar  of  Charleston  ; 
and  of  the  colony,  not  more  than  thirty  saved  from 
war,  shipwreck,  famine,  and  disease,  ever  saw  their 
country  again. 

Paterson  stood  the  blow,  as  far  as  related  to  him- 
self, with  fortitude ;  but  he  could  not^stand  the  re- 
flections excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  those  around 
him.  On  his  passage  home,  after  the  ruin  of  the 
first  colony,  he  became  deranged  ;  but  recovered  in 
his  own  country  :  where  his  spirit,  still  ardent  and 
unbroken,  presented  a  new  plan  to  the  company, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  King  William,  that  England 
should  have  the  juint  dominion  of  tl;e   settlement 
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with  Scotland.  He  survived  many  years,  pitied  and 
respected,  but  totally  neglected  ;  and  without  the 
slightest  reparation  for  his  losses  from  the  equivalent 
money  given  by  Kngland  to  the  Darien  Corapan}'. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  grandest  projects  that 
the  human  mind  ever  conceived.  The  application  of 
the  Dutch  to  King  William  against  the  Darien  Com- 
pany, affords  tlie  surest  of  all  proofs  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  Britain  to  support  it ;  and  England,  by 
sacrificing  her  own  interest  to  the  Dutch  in  ruining 
that  settlement,  lost  the  opportunity  of  gaining,  and 
continuing  to  herself,  the  greatest  commercial  empire 
that  probably  ever  will  be  formed  in  the  world. 


EXCESS  OF  SPECULATION. 

When  the  South  American  ports  were  opened  to 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  lamentable  con- 
sequences ensued,  from  the  ignorant  manner  in  which 
the  commerce  was  commenced,  and  the  extravagance 
with  which  it  was  conducted.  Owing  to  the  incre- 
dible struggle  or  competition  among  the  English  mer- 
chants, who  should  send  most  ships  and  cargoes  to  a 
country  whose  civilized  population,  exclusive  of  slaves, 
did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  thousand  persons,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  market  would  be  almost 
instantly  overstocked.  So  great  and  so  unexpected 
vpas  the  influx  of  English  manufactures  into  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  within  a  few  days  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  of  Portugal,  that  the  rent  of  houses  to  put 
them  in  became  uncommonly  dear.  The  bay  was 
covered  with  ships,  and  the  Custom  House  soon  over- 
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flowed  with  goods;  even  salt,  casks  of  ironmongery 
and  nails,  salt  fish,  cheese,  hats,  bottled  and  barrelled 
porter,  &c.,  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  sun  and 
rain,  but  to  general  depredation.  The  Creoles  and 
strangers  from  the  interior,  thought  that  these  goods 
were  placed  there  for  their  benefit,  and  praised  the 
goodness  and  generosity  of  the  English,  who  strewed 
the  beach  to  a  great  extent,  with  articles  for  which 
their  own  countrymen  had  heretofore  charged  them 
such  high  prices. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  beach  began  to 
assume  a  much  less  crowded  appearance  ;  some  of 
the  goods  were  taken  to  the  residence  of  the  owners  ; 
others  were  removed,  but  to  what  place,  or  by  whom, 
could  not  be  ascertained ;  and  a  very  great  propor- 
tion were  sold  at  the  Custom  House  for  the  benefit  of 
the  underwriters.  Tiiis  stratagem  so  frequently  prac- 
tised, afterwards  operated  as  a  very  serious  injury 
to  the  regular  sale  of  articles  ;  for  as  the  market  was 
so  overstocked,  scarcely  any  one  would  offer  money 
for  goods,  except  at  the  Custom  House  sales.  As  the 
depreciation  continued,  numberless  packages  were 
then  exposed  to  sale  in  part  damaged,  or  apparently 
so.  Indeed,  little  more  than  the  mark  of  a  cord  on 
the  outside  of  a  single  article,  or  a  corner  discoloured 
in  a  package,  was  a  sufficient  pretext  for  pronouncing 
the  whole  damaged,  and  selling  them  for  a  mere 
trifle. 

To  tlie  serious  losses  thus  occasioned  by  an  over- 
stocked market,  may  be  added  another,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  ignorance  of  many  persons  who  sent 
articles,  to  a  considerable  amount,  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  country.     One  speculator  of  wonderful   fore- 
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sight,  sent  large  quantities  of  stag's  for  the  Brazilian 
females,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  armour. 
Another  sent  skates  for  the  use  of  a  people  who  are 
totally  uninformed  that  water  can  become  ice  ;  this 
was  a  favourite  speculation,  and  the  good  people  of 
Birmingham  sent  out  sixty  tons  of  skates  and  warming 
pans.  Another  merchant  sent  out  a  considerable 
assortment  of  the  most  elegant  coffin  furniture,  not 
knowing  that  coffins  are  never  used  by  the  Brazilians. 
In  a  few  months,  more  Manchester  goods  arrived, 
than  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  preceding. 

Equally  indiscreet  and  ill-judged  were  the  specu- 
lations in  Brazilian  produce.  Any  kind  of  sebaceous 
matter  was  greedily  purchased  for  tallow  ;  and  hides 
eaten  by  the  gnat,  found  a  ready  market;  but  the 
folly  of  speculation  did  not  stop  here  ;  precious  stones 
appeared  to  oflfer  the  most  abundant  source  of  riches, 
and  they  were  largely  dealt  in;  tourmalines  were  sold 
for  emeralds,  crystals  for  topazes,  and  both  common 
stones  and  vitreous  paste  bought  for  diamonds,  to  a 
considerable  amount.  False  diamonds  were  weighed 
with  scrupulousness  and  bought  w  ith  avidity.  Brass 
pans  purchased  of  the  English,  v.ere  filed  and  mixed 
with  gold  dust ;  and  thus,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
several  English  dealers  repurchased,  at  three  or  four 
guineas  per  ounce,  the  very  article  which  they  had 
before  sold  at  half  a  crown  per  pound  1 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

In  London,  which  is  the  emporium  of  the  wealth 
of  the  wi^'^l'*   world,  and  which  gives  action  to  the 
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industry  and  intelligence  of  all  civilized  nations, 
no  ordinary  commerce  is  carried  on  at  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  and,  nolv\ilhstandinj^  the  apparent  ni\- 
stery  in  which  its  transactions  are  involved,  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  market  place.  The 
articles  there  bought  and  sold,  consist  of  national 
pledges  or  pawns,  bearing  interest  by  way  of  amiuity  ; 
and  stock- brokers,  or  stock-jobbers,  are  the  mer- 
chants who  traffic  in  these  articles,  either  on  their 
own  account,  or  by  commission  for  other  persons. 

Tlie  national  debt,  the  funds,  or  the  stocks,  for  by 
all  these  names  the  article  of  traffic  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  called,  opened  a  new  source  of  j)ront  to 
the  merchant  or  tradesman,  who  when  he  had  accu- 
mulated a  sum  of  mone}',  could  lend  the  surplus  of 
his  capital  to  the  state,  and  receive  regular  interest, 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  public  faith  of  his  fellow 
citizens. 

In  this  manner  did  the  establishment  of  national 
funds  open  a  new  market  to  capitalists,  create  a  nev? 
field  for  speculation,  and  engender  a  new  profession 
in  the  cliaracter  of  broker,  or  agent,  between  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  this  species  of  property.  As 
the  amount  of  those  funds  increased,  the  number  of 
proprietors  of  course  multiplied,  and  the  necessity 
of  transfers  became  more  frequent.  These  circum- 
stances naturally  draw  together  the  parties  interested, 
and  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  stock-holders  and  their 
agents  was,  without  any  design,  established  at 
Jonathan's,  now  Garraway's,  Coffee  House,  in  Change 
Alley,  Cornhill.  From  this  circumstance,  the  word 
"alley"   is   to  this  day  familiarly   used  as  a  cant 
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phrase  for  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  degrees,  this 
Coffee  House  grew  into  an  acknowledged  market  for 
settling  the  price  of  stocks.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  this  species  of  traffic  attained  such  magni- 
tude, that  the  brokers  erected,  by  subscription,  a 
building  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  their  business, 
and  denominated  it,  the  "  Stock  Exchange." 


ECCENTRIC  MERCHANT. 
At  Hanau  a  merchant  resides,  whose  history  is 
somewhat  curious.  A  quarrel  with  his  stepmother 
induced  him  to  "  leave  his  father's  house,"  when 
young,  and  embark  for  England.  Having  acquired 
in  trade,  in  London,  a  fortune  sufficient  for  comfort 
in  Germany,  he  married,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  found  that  his  parents  were  dead, 
and  that  their  property  had  devolved  to  him.  A 
large  rambling  house,  containing  thirteen  rooms  on  a 
floor,  and  adorned  with  pictures  of  old  electors  and 
landgraves,  was  a  part  of  his  patrimony.  The  house 
goes  by  the  name  of  Noah's  Ark,  from  the  singu- 
larity of  its  construction,  arising,  as  the  story  goes, 
from  a  cause  not  less  singular.  The  upper  story  is 
a  complete  second  house,  erected  on  the  first.  The 
builder,  an  opulent  citizen,  who  possessed  ninety-nine 
houses  in  Hanau,  was  ambitious  of  rounding  his 
number  to  one  hundred  ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
citizens  opposed  his  whim,  unless  he  consented  to 
pave  a  path  to  the  church,  some  hundred  yards  long, 
with  rix  dollars.  He  declined  this  exorbitant  tax  ; 
but,  unwilling  to  resign  the  distinction  of  own- 
ing one  hundred  houses,  he  contented  himself  with 
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a  hundredth  placed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  nniety- 

nine. 


ANGLO-INDIAN  MERCHANT. 

At  Hyderabad,  in  the  East  Indies,  there  resides  a 
famous  English  merchant,  who  holds  a  singular  sort 
of  durbar  every  morning,  at  which  you  may  see 
shroffs  and  merchants,  officers  and  nobles,  coming  to 
beg,  borrow,  lend,  or  transact  business;  all  which  is 
done  according  to  the  native  customs.  These  Mr.  P. 
observes  in  every  thing  connected  with  his  establish- 
ment ;  even  when  alone,  to  the  sitting  on  the  floor  to 
a  dinner  served  in  their  fashion  ;  reading  the  Arabian 
Nights  with  his  Moorish  wives;  presiding  at  nautches, 
and  listening  with  pleasure  to  the  musical  sounds  of 
the  native  tom-tom. 

He  is  a  man  of  uncommon  talent  and  great  infor- 
mation ;  very  popular,  both  with  the  natives  and  with 
the  British,  for  his  liberality,  ready  and  obliging 
politeness,  and  unbounded  hospitality  to  all.  The 
choice  of  an  eastern  mode  of  life  is  with  him  not 
altogether  unnatural.  He  was  born  of  a  native 
mother,  a  female  of  Deliii,  of  good  descent.  He  was 
sent  to  England  when  a  boy  for  education  ;  returned 
early  to  this  country,  and  long  commanded  a  large 
body  of  horse  in  the  Deccan,  under  native  chiefs. 

FRANKFORT  FAIR. 

The  Michaelmas  fair  at  Frankfort  commences  early 
in  Septen)ber  ;  and  its  bustle  and  vivacity  last  through- 
out  the  month.     The   most  considerable   wliolcsale 
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dealings  are,  however,  transacted  within  tJjc  first 
week,  when  numbers  of  the  merchants  flock  to  the 
fair  at  Leipsic.  The  Exchange,  a  small  neat  quad- 
rangle, surrounded  by  a  range  of  warehouses  and 
shops,  called  the  Braunfels,  is  thronged  during  the  fair 
with  a  respectable  cluster  of  merchants  of  all  nations ; 
perhaps  a  twentieth  part  of  the  number  who  assemble 
dailv  on  our  exchange.  High  change  is  about  twelve 
o'clock,  from  which  the  merchants  return  home  to 
dinner  ;  they  generally  commence  business  at  six  or 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  toil  till  ten  or  eleven  at 
night ;  not  having,  as  yet,  attained  to  that  methodical 
celerity,  which,  in  London,  despatches  a  hundred 
times  the  amount  of  affairs  between  the  commodious 
hours  of  nine  and  six.  The  large  rooms  in  the  Braun- 
fels are  fitted  up  as  show-rooms  and  shops,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  Palais-Royal,  and  loaded  with  mer- 
chandize, showy  and  useful,  from  all  quarters  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohe- 
mia. "  Thomson's  fine  cotton  goods  from  Man- 
chester"— "  Picard,  Marcband  de  Modes  de  Paris" — 
**  Zwingler,  Uhrmacher  aus  der  Schweitz;"  and  other 
such  announcements  of  the  trades  and  domiciles  of 
the  traders,  attract  notice  in  glittering  capitals.  The 
fairs,  which  had  naturally  declined  during  the  obstruc- 
tions of  war,  are  gradually  resuming  their  former 
alacrity.  Frankfort  has,  during  the  fair,  the  animated 
aspect  of  a  bustling  trading  city.  The  inns,  the 
theatre,  the  casino,  are  thronged  and  lively  ;  the  drives 
round  the  suburbs  crowded  with  gay  equipages  ;  the 
tables  (V  hole  with  a  motley  assemblage  of  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  nations ;  the  llowing  costume  of  tJie 
Turk,  and  the  venerable  bearded  Jew,  often  meet 
Ihe  eye. 
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ROSCOE. 

**  As  I  was  once  visiting  the  Athenaeum  of  Liver- 
pool," says  the  elegant  author  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
"  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  person  just  entered 
the  room.  He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a 
form  that  would  once  have  been  commanding,  but  it 
was  a  little  bowed  by  time,  perhaps  by  care.  He  had 
a  noble  style  of  countenance  j  a  head  that  would 
have  pleased  a  painter,  and  though  some  slight  fur- 
rows upon  his  brow  showed  wasting  lliought  had 
been  busy  there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the 
fire  of  a  prophetic  soul.  There  was  something  in  his 
whole  appearance,  that  indicated  a  being  of  a  superior 
order  from  the  bustling  race  around  him.  I  inquired 
his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Roscoe.  I 
drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  vene- 
ration. This,  then,  was  an  author  of  celebrity  ;  this 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  voices  have  gone  forth 
to  the  end  of  the  earth,  with  whose  minds  I  have 
communed  even  in  the  solitudes  of  America. 

"  Accustomed  as  we  are  in  our  native  land,  to  know 
European  writers  only  by  their  works,  we  taiiiiol 
conceive  of  them  as  of  other  men,  engrossed  by  tri- 
vial or  sordid  pursuits,  and  jostling  with  tl-.e  crowd 
of  common  minds  in  the  dusty  paths  of  life.  They 
pass  before  our  imaginations  like  superior  beings, 
radiant  with  the  emanations  of  their  own  genius,  and 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  literary  glory. 

"  To  find  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Medici,  there- 
fore, mingling  among  the  busy  sons  of  tralfic,  at  first 
shocked  my  poetical  ideas ;  but  it  is  from  the  very  cir- 
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cumstances  and  situation  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
that  Mr.  Roscoe  derives  his  highest  claim  to  admi- 
ration. It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem 
almost  to  create  tliemselves,  springing  up  under  every 
disadvantage,  and  working  their  solitary  but  irresist- 
ible way  through  a  thousand  obstacles.  Nature  seems 
to  delight  in  disappointing  the  cherishing  assiduities 
of  art,  with  which  it  would  rear  legitimate  dulness  to 
maturity,  and  to  glory  in  the  luxuriance  of  her  chance 
productions.  She  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  to  the 
winds  ;  and  though  some  may  perish  among  the  stony 
places  of  the  world,  and  some  be  choked  by  the 
thorns  and  brambles  of  early  adversit}^  yet  others 
will  now  and  then  strike  root  even  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock  ;  struggle  bravely  up  into  sun-shine  ;  and  spread 
over  their  sterile  birth-place  all  the  beauties  of  vege- 
tation. 

"  Such  has  be^n  the  case  with  Roscoe.  Born  in  a 
situation  apparently  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  literary 
talent,  in  the  very  market-place  of  trade,  without 
forti^ne,  family,  connexion,  or  patronage  ;  self- 
prompted,  self-sustained,  and  almost  self-taught ;  he 
has  conquered  every  obstacle,  achieved  his  way  to 
eminence,  and  having  become  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  nation,  has  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  talents 
and  influence  to  advance  and  embellish  his  native 
town. 

"  Indeed  it  is  this  last  trait  in  his  character,  which 
has  given  him  interest  in  my  eyes,  and  induced  me 
particularly  to  point  hira  out  to  my  countrymen. 
Eminent  as  are  his  literary  merits,  he  is  but  one 
among  the  many  distinguished  authors  of  this  intel- 
lectual nation.     They,  however,  live  but  in  general 
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for  their  own  fame,  or  their  own  pleasures.  Their  pri- 
vate history  presents  no  lessons  to  the  world,  or  per- 
haps a  humiliating  one  of  human  frailty  and  inconsist- 
ency. At  best,  they  are  prone  to  steal  away  from 
the  bustle  and  common-place  of  busy  existence,  to 
indulge  in  the  selfishness  of  lettered  ease,  and  revel  in 
the  scenes  of  mental  but  exclusive  enjoyment. 

"  Mr.Roscoe,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  none  of 
the  accorded  privileges  of  talent.  He  has  shut  him- 
self up  in  no  garden  of  thought,  or  elysium  of  fancy, 
but  has  gone  forth  into  the  highways  and  thorough- 
fares of  life;  he  has  planted  bowers  by  the  wayside, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  sojourner ; 
and  has  established  pure  fountains,  where  the  labour- 
ing man  may  turn  aside  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  drink  of  the  living  streams  of  knowledge. 
There  is  a  "  daily  beauty  in  his  eye,"  on  which 
mankind  may  meditate  and  grow  better.  It  exhibits 
no  lofty  and  almost  useless,  because  inimitable,  exam- 
ples of  excellence  ;  but  presents  a  picture  of  active, 
yet  simple  and  imitable  virtues,  which  are  within 
every  man's  reach,  but  which  few  men  exercise,  or 
this  world  would  be  a  Paradise. 

"  But  his  private  life  is  peculiarly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizen  of  our  young  and  busy  coun- 
try, where  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  must  grow 
up  side  by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of  daily  ne- 
cessity, and  must  depend  for  their  culture,  not  upon 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  time  and  wealth,  or  the 
quickening  rays  of  titled  patronage,  but  upon  hours 
and  seasons  snatched  from  the  pursuits  of  worldly 
interests,  by  intelligent  and  public- spirited  indivi- 
duals. 
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"  He  has  shown  how  much  raay  be  done  in  hours  of 
leisure  by  one  master  spirit  for  a  place,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  can  give  its  own  impress  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects. Like  his  own  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  on  whom  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye,  as  on  a  pure  model  of  anti- 
quitj',  he  has  woven  the  history  of  his  life  with  the  hi- 
story of  his  own  native  town,  and  made  the  foundations 
of  its  fame,  the  monuments  of  its  virtues.  Wherever 
you  go  in  Liverpool,  you  perceive  traces  of  his  foot- 
steps in  all  that  is  elegant  and  liberal.  He  found  the 
tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the  channels  of  trade; 
he  has  diverted  from  it,  invigorating  rills  to  refresh 
the  gardens  of  literature.  By  his  own  example,  and 
constant  exertions,  he  has  brought  into  etfect  that 
union  of  commerce,  and  the  intellectual  pursuits  so 
eloquently  recommended  in  one  of  his  latest  writings, 
an  address  upon  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Insti- 
tution, and  has  practically  proved  how  beautifully 
they  may  be  brought  to  harmonize  and  to  benefit 
each  other.  The  noble  institutions  for  literary  and 
scientific  purposes,  which  reflect  such  credit  upon 
Liverpool,  and  are  giving  such  an  impulse  to  the  pub- 
lic mind,  have  been  mostly  originated,  and  all  efl'ec- 
tively  promoted,  by  Mr.  Roscoe ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  rapid  increasing  opulei\ce  and  magnitude  of 
that  town,  which  promises  to  vie  in  commercial  im- 
portance with  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  in  awakening  an  ambition  of  mental  improve- 
ment among  its  inhabitants,  he  has  eflccted  a  great 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  British  literature. 

"  In  America,  we  only  know  ]Mr.  Roscoe  as  the 
author ;  in  Liverpool  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  banker, 
and  I  was  told  of  liis  being  unfortunate  in  business. 
Q  2 
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I  could  not  pity  him  as  I  heard  some  rich  men  do.  I 
considered  him  far  above  the  reach  of  ray  pity. 
Those  who  live  only  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world, 
may  be  cast  down  by  the  frowns  of  adversity  ;  but  a 
man  like  Roscoe  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  tiie  muta- 
tions of  fortune.  They  do  but  drive  him  in  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  to  the  superior  society  of 
his  own  thoughts,  which  the  best  of  men  are  apt  some- 
times to  neglect,  and  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of  less 
vporthy  associates.  He  is  independent  of  the  ^vorld 
around  him.  He  lives  with  antiquity  and  posterity  ; 
with  antiquity  in  the  sweet  communion  of  studious 
retirement,  and  witii  posterity  in  the  generous  aspir- 
ing after  future  renown.  The  solitude  of  such  a  mind 
is  the  state  of  its  highest  enjoyment.  It  is  then 
visited  by  those  elevated  meditations  which  are  the 
proper  aliment  of  noble  minds,  and  are  like  maniia 
sent  from  heaven  to  the  wilderness  of  this  world. 

"  While  my  feelings  were  yet  alive  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  my  fortune  to  light  upon  further  traces 
of  Mr.  Roscoe.  I  was  riding  out  with  a  gentleman 
to  view  the  environs  of  Liverpool,  when  he  turned 
off  through  a  gate  into  some  ornamental  grounds. 
After  ridhig  a  short  distance,  we  came  to  a  spacious 
mansion  of  freestone,  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  It 
was  not  in  the  purest  taste,  yet  it  had  an  air  of  ele- 
gance, and  the  situation  was  delightful.  A  fine 
lawn  sloped  away  from  it,  studded  with  clumps  of 
trees,  so  disposed  as  to  break  a  soft  fertile  country 
into  a  variety  of  landscapes.  The  Mersey  was  seen 
winding  a  broad  quiet  sheet  of  water  through  an 
expanse  of  green  meadow-land  ;  while  the  Welsh 
mountains,  blending  with  clouds,  and  melting  into 
distance,  bordered  the  horizon. 
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"  Tliis  was  Roscoe's  favourite  residence  during  the 

days  of  his   prosperity.     It  had  been  th.c  seat  of 

elegant  hospitality  and  retirement.     The  house  was 

now  silent  and  deserted." 


FAIR  OF  SENEGAGLIA. 

This  fair  used  to  be  a  common  mart  for  the  islands, 
and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  Sicily,  and  a  part 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  Albanians  and  Greeks 
brought  light  jackets,  waistcoats,  shirts,  caps,  ba- 
bouches,  or  large  puppets,  wax,  honey,  &c.  "  The 
Greeks,"  says  Grcsley,  in  a  very  characteristic  sketch 
of  this  annual  assemblage,  "  appear,  by  their  air  and 
countenance,  as  good  people  as  one  would  wish  to 
deal  with;  every  one  lay  dozing  on  the  pavement, 
his  body  being  a  kind  of  fence  to  bis  little  shop,  and 
thus  sold  away  without  changing  his  situation.  In 
all  other  dealers,  the  national  air  might  be  distinguished 
at  first  sight.  The  Lombard,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Lyonese,  called  to  every  one  that  passed  by  to  see 
what  they  liked,  eagerly  displayed  all  his  shop,  ex- 
acted beyond  all  reason,  but  very  complaisantly 
thanked  the  least  customer.  The  Hollander  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  least  disposition  of  his  shop, 
placing,  brushing,  and  cleaning  every  piece.  The 
Romanese  and  Sicilian,  leaning  with  his  belly  against 
his  counter,  with  his  hat  thrust  down  to  his  eyes,  and 
his  hands  across  in  the  sleeves  of  the  opposite  arm, 
was  ruminating  on  his  accounts.  The  sullen  and 
haughty  Englishman  showed  what  goods  were  asked 
of  him,  at  the  same  time  naming  the  price,  and  on 
any  appearance  of  haggling,  hastily  put  them  up 
again,  and  took  another  turn  in  his  shop." 
Q  3 
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"On  ihe  third  (lay  of  the  fair,"  continues  the  same, 
writer,  "  the  Venetian  commander  of  the  gulph  ap- 
peared off  Senogaglia,  in  his  proper  ship,  accompanied 
with  some  smaller  gallies.  Every  year  be  makes  this 
appearance,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  fair ; 
but  rather  to  receive  a  settled  fee  paid  him  by  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  which  by  Venice  is  looked  on 
as  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Pope  of  its  sove- 
reignty over  the  gulph."  It  was  in  a  keen  expostu- 
lation about  this  fee,  that  a  Pope  asking  a  Venetian 
ambassador  where  were  the  republic's  vouchers  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  gulph?  received  this  smart 
reply  :  "  On  the  back  of  the  same  grant  which  gave 
your  highness  the  keeping  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.'* 


SOURCE  OF  LUXURY. 

A  Norwegian  reproaching  a  Dutchman  with  luxury, 
**What  is  become,"  said  he,  "  of  those  happy  times, 
when  a  merchant  on  going  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Indies  left  a  quarter  of  dried  beef  in  his  kitchen,  and 
found  it  at  his  return?  Where  are  your  wooden 
spoons  and  iron  forks  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame  for  a  sober 
Dutchman  to  lie  in  a  damask  bed  ?"  *'  Go  to  Batavia," 
answered  the  man  of  Amsterdam  ;  "  get  ten  tons  of 
gold,  as  I  have  done,  and  see  whether  you  will  not 
want  to  be  a  little  better  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged." 


SIR  SIMON  EYRE. 

Simon  Eyre,  originally  a  shoemaker  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  hearing  that  a  vessel  laden  with  leather  from 
Tripoli,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of   Cornwall,  con- 
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ceivcd  be  might  make  great  advantages  by  purchasing 
it.  He  accordingly  collected  as  much  money  as  bis 
confined  means  would  permit,  and  departed  from 
London  on  foot  to  Penzance;  where  be  bought  the 
leather,  returned  to  London,  commenced  dealer  in 
that  article,  and  soon  amassed  a  fortune  sufficient  to 
erect  Leadenhall,  obtain  knighthood,  fill  the  office  of 
lord  mayor,  and  found  a  splendid  ecclesiastical 
brotherhood. 


LLOYD'S  COFFEE  HOUSE. 

One  of  the  most  important  local  objects  in  the 
-commerce  of  this  enterprising  country,  and  indeed  of 
the  globe  itself,  is  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  a  name  which 
it  derived  from  the  first  person  who  kept  h,  and  who 
little  imagined  that  it  would  progressively  acquire  a 
celebrity  as  great  in  the  annals  of  the  commercial 
world,  as  that  of  any  sovereign  in  the  bistory  of 
courts. 

This  establishment  became  many  years  since  the 
resort  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  English  mer- 
chants, and  other  men  of  business,  more  particularly 
brokers  and  underwriters,  who  assembled  to  divide 
among  themselves,  and  to  be  responsible  to  each 
other,  for  the  losses  produced  by  ships  either  damaged, 
captured,  burnt,  or  subjected  to  any  other  injury,  in 
the  course  of  their  different  voyages. 

The  Coffee  House  is  also  a  central  point  of  poli- 
tical information,  because  the  ministers,  knowing  its 
importance,  select  and  appropriate  this  place  as  the 
medium  of  conveying  the  first  intelligence  of  every 
national  concern  ;  and  the  tidings,  whether  good  or 
bad,  flow  as  from  an  original  source  to  the  public  in 
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general.  Indeed  it  has  now  enjoyed  this  distinction 
so  long,  that  whenever  a  rumour  is  in  circulation,  to 
say  "  We  have  it  from  Lloyd's,"  gives  it  a  currency 
and  sanction  to  which  it  would  not  otlierwise  be 
entitled.  In  short,  Lloyd's  Coffee  House  is  now  an 
empire  within  itself ;  an  empire  which,  in  point  of 
commercial  swa^',  variety  of  powers,  and  almost 
incalculable  resources,  gives  laws  to  the  trading  part 
of  the  universe  ;  and  if  we  combine  its  authority 
with  the  grand  mart  of  business  below  it  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  there  is  not  a  place  in  the  vvorld  can  vie 
with  this  assemblage  of  British  merchants. 


JOHN  JULIUS  ANGERSTEIN,  ESQ. 

Great  Britain  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  in- 
debted for  her  present  wealth,  prosperity,  and  gran- 
deur, to  the  zeal,  spirit,  and  enterprise  of  her  mer- 
chants ;  and  among  those,  none  stand  more  distin- 
guished for  all  those  qualities  which  can  confer  dig- 
nity and  honour  on  commerce,  than  the  gentleman  to 
whom  these  Anecdotes  are  inscribed. 

Mr.  Angerstein,  who  is  a  native  of  St.  Petersburg, 
came  to  England  at  an  early  age,  and  soon  became 
eminent  as  a  broker  and  underwriter.  In  the  last 
character,  when  his  name  appeared  on  a  policy,  it 
was  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  the  rest  to  follow 
where  he  led,  without  further  examination;  accord- 
ingly other  underwriters  were  eager  to  see  policies 
sanctioned  by  his  subscription,  which  speedily  ac- 
quired so  great  an  authority,  that  for  some  years  after, 
by  way  of  distinction,  they  were  called  Juliajis. 

Tliis   commercial    celebrity   increased    daily   the 
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circle  of  his  connexions  in  trade  ;  the  weight  of  his 
name,  and  the  powers  of  his  active  and  ready  mind, 
gradually  expanded,  until  Mr.  Angerstein  attained 
that  rank  in  commerce  which  is  considered  among  the 
liighest  distinctions  of  tliis  envied  island,  and,  indeed, 
of  tiie  v,hole  civilized  world. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  merchant  that 
Mr.  Angerstein  should  be  considered  ;  for  although 
England  is  his  adopted  country,  he  has  espoused  lier 
interests  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  native.  He  combines 
an  ardent  mind  with  a  fine  taste ;  and  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  patrons  of  the  Fine  Arts  that  this  country 
can  boast. 

To  the  highest  degree  of  commercial  integrity,  Mr. 
Angerstein  adds  the  purest  and  most  extensive  bene- 
volence ;  and  there  is  not  a  public  charity  in  the 
metropolis,  nor  a  national  institution  of  any  import- 
ance, that  is  not  largely  indebted  to  the  princely 
munificence  of  John  Juiius  Angerstein,  Esq. 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Marts  for  the  assembling  of  merchants  had  long 
been  known  in  the  commercial  towns  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  under  the  name  of  Bourses,  before  one  was 
erected  in  England.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  principally  owed  its  origin  to  Sir 
Thomas  Grcsham,  then  au  eminent  merchant.  The 
city  l-aving  purchased  houses  to  the  amount  of 
o£4000,  on  the  scite  of  the  projected  building.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  laid  the  first  stone  in  June  7,lo6G, 
and  erected  it  at  the  expense  of  about  ^6000.  Whenit 
was  linished.  Queen  Elizabeth  proceeded  from  Soraers  at 
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House,  January  23,  1570,  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  nobility  and  attendants,  to  Sir  Tliomas  Gresham's 
magnificent  mansion,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was 
provided  for  the  queen  and  her  court.  After  they 
had  dined,  the  whole  party  went  to  the  new  building  ; 
where  every  shop  and  every  tenant  were  exhibited  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  After  gratifying  her  curiosity, 
the  queen  commanded  a  herald  to  proclaim  it  the 
"  Royal  Exchange,"  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

The  original  Royal  Exchange  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city  in  1666  ;  and  the  first  stone  of 
the  present  building  was  laid  by  Charles  II.,  when  a 
magnificent  entertainment  was  prepared  for  him  on 
the  spot.  The  grasshopper,  which  surmounts  the 
building,  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  woman,  who 
left  him  exposed  in  a  field,  but  the  chirping  of  grass- 
hoppers leading  a  boy  to  the  spot,  his  life  was  pre- 
served, and  hence  he  adopted  the  insect  for  his  crest. 
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